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author. Yet it is so simple, and, as he conceives, so natural an 
inference in the circumstances, that very possibly it may have oc- 
curred to other minds, unprompted, as it did to his own. 

The dispersion of mankind after the Deluge, the origin of na- 
tions, the history of writing, and the great and perplexed question 
of Biblical chronology, are reserved for discussion in a future 
work, should life and ability bo* spared. 

Objections are sometimes urged against Christian pastors en- 
gaging ill works like the present, apart from their appropriate 
duties as ministers of reconciliation. On that subject, the author 
of this work begs leave to present the following sensible remarks, 
extracted from a letter addressed to him by an intelligent, a learned, 
and a judicious friend, who is himself also a Christian pastor, and 
one eminently successful and universally esteemed, the llev. W, A. 
Scott, D.D. of New Orleans. 

“ I am aware that there are objections to pastors, and even to 
learned professors engaging in services ah extra, or supplementary 
to their ordinary duties. Certainly a pastor’s responsibilities to 
his people are awful. Well may he cry out, as he considers this, 
^ Lord, who is sufficient for these things ? ’ A right-minded 
pastor will feel that his people arc emphatically committed to his 
care, that he is set over them by the Holy Ghost, to watch for 
their souls as one that must give an account to God ; but is 
his soul to be fettered down to his own parish Is he not to 
pray and labour for the Clmrch universal, and for the conversion 
of the world ? What would have been the state and character of 
our Christian literature, if all the men of God before us, had 
thought and laboured only and exclusively for their own immediate 
congregations — if they had contented themselves with doing nothing 
but preaching repentance and faith ? How much would the Church 
^ Christ have lost by such a narrow’^-mi tided suicidal policy ? Who 
'will defend the outposts of Ahe Gospel, if pastors do not? On 
this very point I have met Wth a paragraph in the work on ‘ The 
Letier and Spirit,^ by Dr Vauglian (editor of the British Quar- 
terly Review), which is wwthy of being carefully considered. 
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‘‘ * Concerning this doctrine (i.c. that pastors should do nothing 
but what relates to the immediate wants of their congregations, 
he says), we know not another doctrine more likely to be accept- 
able tb the prince of darkness ; for we know not another which in 
proportion to its prevalence, would operate more thoroughly to his 
purpose. jN’ow, as through all past time, not only the preaching 
of the Gospel, but the defence of Christianity through the world, 
if sustained at all, must be sustained chiefly by men who are by 
profession its ministers. Such is the manifest design of Provi- 
dence, and the meddling and short-sighted men who oppose them- 
selves to it, know not what they do. If the priesthood of the sanc- 
tuary is to be a match for the priesthood of letters, the path of 
its labours must become wider and more diversified every day. 
Men who see this, must give little heed to those who see it not.’ 
(Letter and Spirit, p. 78, London, 1849.) 

“ Again,” continues Dr Scott, ‘‘ the same arguments which 
call for higher, and wider, and more diversified, and more earnest 
work in the pulpit, call equally loud for the use of the press in 
sbehalf of the same object. The religioiis literature that is needed 
must be of a high character ; and while it may not professedly 
labour for the conversion of souls, will nevertheless lead to that 
most important result. 

“ Whateyer removes prejudices, cancels objections to the Bible, 
opens up the understanding to discern true judgment, and exhibits 
Christianity in alliance with common sense, and with the general 
intelligence and culture of the age, — in a word, whatever contri- 
butes to give the religion of the Bible a social status, contributes 
hnder God to give it a converting power. 

In the irrigation of Egypt, ‘ there is much, apart from, and 
prior to the long wished-for and harvest-producing flood. T4ere 
are all the appliances and machinery of human effort T^aitjirg for 
the providence-sent overflowing. 

So in the history of society and in the experience of indiyi- 

’ Dr Spott has recently made a tour in Eg>*pt and the East. 
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duals, there is much that is not only preliminary to conversion, hut 
apart from, and yet in order to conversion. The truth must come 
into actual contact with the men before it can make them free. 
They must hear of Christ, and have knowledge of Him before they 
can believe in him. Whatever ^ theuy contributes to place the 
Bible before men of intelligence, freed from their prejudices 
against it, and gives it in theiA)iew authority as the word of God, 
contributes to their conversion, if they become obedient to its 
teachings^ 

In these excellent views, the author of this work heartily con- 
curs. 

Mobile, March 15, 1852. 






INTRODUCTION. 


“The Bible,” said that great oriental scholar, Sir William 
Jones, “contains more sublimity, more exquisite beauty, more 
pure morality, more important history, and finer strains of poetry 
and eloquence, than can be collected from all other books — in 
whatever age or language they may be written.” 

“ The Bible,” said that masterly genius of modern eloquence, 
Patrick Henry, “ is a book worth more tlian all other books tliat 
were ever printed.” 

Of this wonderful book, that clear and logical reasoner, John 
Locke, has said, “ It has God for its author, salvation for its 
end, and truth, without any mixture of error, for its matter.” 

And yet against the authority of this best of all books, 
attacks have been made, again and again, with determined and 
often with bitter hostility. To these several attacks, numerous, 
and often masterly replies have been published. 

But within the last thirty or forty years fresh attacks have been 
made on various grounds ; chiefly scientific. 

Astronomy, geology, physiology, and ethnology, have all been 
arrayed against the teachings of the Bible, and especially against 
the Pentateuch, the first five books of the Jewish Scripture, and 
which are generally ascribed to Moses as their author. The his- 
torical records of several ancient oriental nations, and especially 
the records still found among the monuments of Egypt, whose 
nnmenous hieroglyphic inscriptions we can now decipher, have been 
ostentatiously paraded in opposition to the books of Moses ; and 
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men of note in tjje learned world Jiave not been' wanting who 
Maintained that these i*e6ords,'tog8ther 'with certain astronomical 
tables found in the East, prove conclusively that the chronology of 
the Pentateuch is dorapletely worthless, its historic statements are 
entitled to no credit, and that the book of Genesis, especially, is 
nothing more than a collection of old traditionary tales, and 
mythical representations, of no historical value whatever. 

These are very strong averments ; they have been very boldly 
and very confidently put forth, and they are calculated to shake 
the faith of the unsuspecting in the truth of holy writ. The 
confidence with which the assault is made, the appearance of 
learned research presented in the writings of those who thus at- 
tack, and the very nature of the materials constituting the wea- 
pons of assault — very learned oriental documents claiming a 
monstrous antiquity, and the interpreted hieroglyphics of the old 
Pharaonic dynasties, still legible in the halls of their palaces, the 
courts of their temples, and the chambers of their tombs, still 
found over the whole extent of the Nile valley, and other ancient 
works and inscriptions met with occasionally in Arabia and other 
eastern lands ; and when declared under the sanction of names 
justly honoured in the learned world for patient industry, and ex- 
tensive erudition, to be demonstrative of the inaccuracy of the 
Mosaic record as we have it, all this cannot but make a deep im- 
pression on many a mind. 

The poison has sunk into many a breast which the antidote 
will never reach. The object proposed to himself by the writer 
of the following essays, is to examine this poison, and neutralize 
its power. The result of his labours in this wide department of 
inquiry is here given to the public, and is commended especially 
tn the intelligent seeker after truths with the request that these 
pages be attentively perused, and the facts and reasonings, and 
authorities herein adduced, be imparimlly weighed. Truth is the 
sole object aimed at by the writer, and if by the reader the truth 
be sought, the result is not doubtful. 

The Bible has successfully sustained too many assaulta^ from 
almost every quaHer, and from opponents flirnished with every 
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degree of talent, and every variety of 'learning, for its friends to 
feel any solicitude as to the final issue now. 

Troops of assailants in the last century, including every grade 
of intellectual qualification, from Paine, Volney, Voltaire, to 
Hobbs, Bolingbroke, Hume, and Gibbon, and a host of continental 
writers, tried the temper of their weapons against the citadel of 
revealed truth, and a host of defenders, as Campbell, Erskine, 
West, Butler, Paley, &c. arose to shew how strong are the bul- 
warks, how impregnable the defences of that glorious citadel. 

The grounds of assault are now changed, and critical ingenuity 
questions the genuineness of the sacred books, and scientific dis- 
covery is arrayed in opposition to the Bible-recorded facts, and 
archeeological research is assumed to furnish proof conclusive, that 
the early history of the Bible is radically defective. The coarse 
abuse of Paine is rejected, the sneering insinuations of Gibbon 
are silenced,- the subtle sophistry of Hume is abandoned ; but we 
are told of the facts of geology, of the wonderful revcalments in 
the heavenly expanse, of the demonstrated verities of physiological 
science, and of anat|mical investigation, — we are told of the 
authenticated records m India and of China, running back many 
ages beyond any probable date of Noah’s flood, — and we arc told 
of the certain results of the discoveries of Lepsius in Egypt, as 
all uniting their evidence to confute Moses, and to throw utter 
discredit on the historic portion of the Pentateuch. 

But to use the language of the profound Butler (see his 
Analogy, part 2, ch. 8), the truth of our religion, like the truth 
of all common matters, is to be judged of by all the evidence 
taken together. And unless the whole series of things which may 
be alleged in the argument, and every particular thing in it, can 
reasonably be supposed to have been by accident, then is the truth 
of it proved. It is obvious how much advantage the nature of 
this evi^Buce gives to those who attack Christianity, especially in 
conversation. For it is easy to shew, in a short and lively man- 
ner, that such and such things in the Bible are liable to objection ; 

h 
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but it is impossiblo to shew, in like manner, the united force of 
the whole argument in one view.*" 

Most absurdly premature it is, then (says a judicious writer 
in the Edinburgh Review for Oct 1849, p. 182), ‘Uo raise a 
pasan over the fall of Christianity, or of any one of its essential 
doctrines, upon every new attack upon it, when it has already 
withstood so many, from the time of J ulian to Bolingbroke, and 
from Bolingbroke to Strauss.” 

“ The only question fairly at issue must ever be — whether the 
general evidence for the Bible will overbear the difficulties which 
we cannot separate from its truths — if it will not, we must reject 
it wholly ; if It will, we must receive it ivholly : there is plainly 
no middle ground between absolute infidelity and absolute belief.” 
(Id. p. 182.) 

True, there are still difficulties, and some of them of grave im- 
port, attending the reception of the entire volume of revelation ; 
but the question always recurs — Do these difiicultios overbalance 
the mass of evidence in its favour ? An intelligent and candid in- 
quirer, must answer unhesitatingly — Assvy||dly they do not, the 
evidence in favour of the divine origin of me Bible preponderates 
decidedly and vastly, ** Nor must we overlook the fact, that 
these difiSculties arc susceptible of indefinite alleviation as time 
rolls on.” The believer in the plenary inspiration of all the ca- 
nonical books of the Old Testament and of the New (Genesis in- 
cluded) may wait with calmness the progress of events, “ assured 
that, as in so many pist instances of premature tnumph on the 
part of the deriders of such inspiration, the very ground which 
these deniqrs now occupy will ope day be his own, and the very 
di'^coTeries, apparently hostile, of science, of philosophy, and of ar- 
chseology, will be ultimately found elements of the strength of his 
cause.” (Idj p. 184-187). Revelation, therefore, has nothing (p 
fear but ninch to hope from the labours of the learned, and the dis- 
coveries of science^ 

Advances in science may enable ns the better to understand and 
the more correctly to interpret the sacred volume, but shake our 
confidence in it never. 
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Present mo to-morrow with some discovery of undeniable facts 
that seem to be really and directly hostile to some statements 
found in the Bible, and I will still say~-« The facts I admit, and 
' the statements of the Bible I still believe. Inhere is, I confess, 
an apparent contrariety. In the present state of our knowledge 
I see not how to reconcile the two. But wait Time and ad- 
vancing knowledge will yet bring to light other truths which shall 
yet shew the perfect consistency of what, at present, seem to be 
irreconcilably contradictory positions. Either the alleged facts 
are misapprehended and misapplied,' as in the layers of alterna- 
ting beds of lava with superincumbent soil, noticed by Brydonein 
f icily, or wo misinterpret the statements of the Scriptures and sub- 
stitute our inferences for its actual teachings, as did the ecclesi- 
astics of former days, who condemned as heretical the doctrine of 

' A singular illustration of this was furnished by the pneans of triumph with which all 
Europe resounded about thirty years since oVei* the mysterious paintings found on the 
ceiling of a temple at Dcnderah, in Upper Egypt. These paintings were apparently 
astronomical, and are still known as the Zodiacs of Denderah, (See in Egypte, by 
Champollion Figeae, plate 11, and p. 107-110 ; also Monumens de VEgypte et deNu- 
bie, Cliampollion, vol. iv. of ^ates and plate 304, bis et ter. See also Bioti, Jie~ 
cherches, &c.) 

These paintings, it was at first taken for granted, represented the state of the heavens 
at the time the temple yas built. The most extravagant ideas of the antiquity of these 
pictorial monuments M'ere advanced; some pronounced thorn 3000, some 4000, and 
others even 7000 years old. 

Somewhat similar representations were found delineated in two temples at Esneh. At 
length patient research brought to light the fact, that the smaller temple at Esneh, pro- 
nounced by some to be two or tliree thousand years anterior to Christ, was built, and 
the paintings had been executed by two Egyptians, in the tenth year of the Roman 
Emperor Antonins, i, e. a.d. 147, while a Greek inscription over the portico of the 
temple at Denderah declared it to have been dedicated to the safety of the Emperor 
'ilberius, “ Ainsi done,” adds Champollion Figeae (Ajgypte, p. 110), I’antiquitd du 
proiiaos d'Esneh est incontestablement Gxde: sa construction ne remonte pas au-dela de 
I’emper^ur Claude : ses sculptures desceudent jusquli Caracalla, et du nombre de celles- 
ci est le fameux zodtaque dont on a tant parld.” 

In like.. manner eertain inscriptions discovered on a mummy at Thebes, much like the 
zodiac at Denderali, were found to be astrological tables, respecting the destiny of the 
person whose body the mummy was, and not astronomical tables at all. The parentage 
';i!ind nauih of the person were mentioned, his birth, Jan, 12, a,d. 95; his death, June 2, 
1^6, And yet for this mummy, and the inscription thereon found, an antiquity of five 
or slat thousand yeajrs bad been claimed. Thus ended the dazzling visions of high anti- 
i^uily4io?Egypt, and the consequent refutation of the Mosaic chronology, based on the 
blade at Dcnderah, Esneh, and Thebes. 
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Galileo that the sun is stationary in the centre of our system, with 
the earth and the planets revolving round him, instead of the sun 
moving round the earth, which those ecclesiastics did verily sup^ 
pose the Bible taught ” 

No one now dreams of objecting these facts presented in the 
first principles of astronomic science against the truth of the Bible 
on account of its phraseology, which is the current phraseology of 
society on these subjects, and adapted to popular comprehension. 
If, then, we are told that scientific discovery compels us to modify 
the doctrines of the Bible, we answer — This assertion contains a 
misrepresentation. Extending knowledge may enable us the bet- 
ter to understand the statements found in the Bible, and thus to 
modify our mterpretation of its doctrines, and render us more ac- 
curate and more strictly scriptural, but the doctrines of the Bible 
still stand there unaltered as at first. 

There is, therefore, no manner of weight attending the charge 
as thus put forth by a living writer. (Sec Two Lectures^ by 
Dr J. C. N. p. 7.) “ Tlwre is unceasing change in religious doc-- 
ti'ines ; what are regarded in one age as^essentM parts of our 
Bihle^ are in another repudiated as spurious, and one reading 
after another recedes as science advances ^ 

In a modified sense this must always be true. Increasing 
knowledge will enable a man to obtain a better understanding of 
almost any document. Critical acumen, and the collation of an- 
cient manuscripts, old versions, and different copies, may lead to 
the improvement of the text by the emendation of hero and there 
a trivial error. The various emendations so much talked of rarely, 
we may say never, touch any vital doctrine or statement. While 
every advance we make in acquaintance with the history, the anti- 
quities, the writings, the works of art, and with the manners and 
customs of ancient nations, furnishes us the means for eliciting a 
fuller and clearer meaning from the language of the Bible as of 
any other ancient document. 

In actual life this is often exemplified. You receive a com- 
munication from a distant correspondent. From the first its 
statements are sufficiently intelligible for all the purposes of 
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practical utility. But if afterwards you visit the place where the 
document was written,^ and make yourself acquainted with the 
various facts as to localities, persons, and prevailing customs, 
which were, indeed, not expressly mentioned in the document, nor 
even directly alluded to; but which, entirely familiar to the 
writer, influenced his mind, and modified his phraseology, — then 
the statements contained in that document you can better under- 
stand ; a meaning before latent, in many a phrase therein, be- 
comes now obvious. Yet the document itself remains as it was 
before, unaltered and the same ; the only difference is, you are 
now qualified the more accurately to explain it. In our courts of 
law, for the right interpretation given to testamentary documents, 
the importance of a tliorough knowledge of the opinions, cirenm- 
stanccs, and habits of the testator, is fully appreciated ; and 
every scholar is aware of the absolute necessity for a knowledge 
of ancient customs and ancient localities, to a due understanding 
of tlie ancient classical writings. 

The fact, then, that an ancient document conveys different 
ideas to the man whose* knowledge is enlarged, various and accu- 
rate, from those which one less accomplished gleans from it, is 
evidence rather of its genuineness than otherwise. 

So we may aver, that what little light modern science throws 
upon this subject, rather tends to confirm than to detract from 
the authority of the sacred narrative. 

However superior to us the ancient Egyptians may have been 
in architecture, in some branches of mechanics and of the fine 
arts, yet we have no reason to imagine that they, or that Moses 
himself, could have had the remotest idea of the great truths ol 
geology, or of those embraced in other branches of modern science. 

The fact, then, that in recording with unprecedented brevity 
the circumstances attending the creation of man, and the prcparcv 
tion of this earth to become the place of man’s abode, Moses has 
so expressed himself, that, as science extends her researches and 
multiplies her discoveries, his ancient record, so far from offering 
absurdities and contradictions, becomes only the plainer, the 
more intelligible, and the more evidently probable, can bo ae- 
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counted for oii no other ground than that Moses was inspired by 
the alUwise Maker of the world to write his history in the words 
of immutable truth Modern science shews, conclusively, that 
the opening part, at least, of the Book of Genesis, must have 
been the dictate of 

Plainly, now, if the Bible be given by inspiration from God, 
we must receive its teachings just as they are given to us. This 
the rationalistic critics of Germany do not. “ So long as the 
canonicity of any of the records of Scripture, or any portion of 
them, or so long as the true interpretation of them is in dispute, 
we may fairly doubt; but, that point once decided by honest 
criticism, to say we receive such and such portions on account of 
the weight of the general evidence, and yet reject other portions^ , 
though sustained hg the same evidence^ because we think there 
is something unreasonable, or revolting in their substance, is 
plainly to accept evidence only where it pleases us, and to reject 
it where it pleases us not.” — Edin. Rev, Oct. 1849, p. 182. 

It is then my sincere and deliberate conviction, that the autho- 
rity of any one book in the Bible being once admitted, after a 
careful examination of its claims to inspiration, then, forthwith, 
and unconditionally, we are bound to surrender our judgment to 
its teachings. 

This is demanded alike by common honesty, sound sense, and 
true philosophy. In reference to the Bible claiming, as it does, 
to be a revelation from God, there is, and there can be no middle 
ground, between absolute infidelity and absolute belief. 

And yet the learned rationalistic expositors of the Bible that 
have appeared in Germany, aini to hold this middle ground. 
Though called theologians, they treat the Bible just as they would 
any of the profane classics, deny all miracles, and explain away 
all the supernatural events therein recorded, by the agency of 
natural causes. As their writings are often referred to, and 
their opinions quoted as authoritative, and absolutely decisive, by 
many of the modern assailants of the Bible, it may he not inapr 
propriate ^ j^ve here a brief sketch of the opinions the 
works of the cjiief among these German rationalistic expositors of 
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the Bible. Tlms/it has been recently proclaimed to the Ameri- 
can public, that “it is in Germany that philosophy, archaeology, 
and all those studies which form the groundwork of biblical criti- 
cism, have been' most advanced ; and this is the fatherland of 
Luther, Gcsenius, Ewald, Eichhorn, Hautnian, Gabler, the 
Rosenmullers, Be Wettc, Strauss, and other commentators, who 
havo no equals in England or America. It is men of this stamp, 
and such men as Charming, Norton, Parker, Palfrey, &c., of New 
England, whO' alone possess the knowledge requisite for deciding 
such questions^ that dare to teach that the Bible manuscnpts 
have not come down to us untarnished by human hands; and 
that the Pentateuch is an anonymous production^ of unknown 
origin^ compiled many centuries after the time of Moses^ and 
consequently of no authority in settling questions of science'^ 
(See Two Lectures^ p. 18.) 

Who, then are these men, Eichhorn, Be Wetto, Strauss, &c. 
&c. thus recommended as the only competent judges, the only 
trustworthy expositors of holy writ ? 

''They are, for the most part, German writers, whose works 
profess to be introductory to, or expository of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, or some portions of them. 

Johannes G, Eichhorn was born about the middle of the last 
century, and, by his numerous writings, he obtained great cele- 
brity as an Oriental scholar, a historian, and a biblical critic. 
He was professor in the university of Jena, and afterwards in 
that of Gottingen. His “ Introduction to the Old and the New 
Testament” is replete with the fruits of learned research, and is 
still valuable. It has gone through several editions. But, 
learned though he was, and acute in his criticisms, Eichhorn was 
a decided rationalist. Yet still Eichhorn emphatically main- 
tained the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, Genesis included. 

Dr Strauss, the latest of these writers, and still living, blames 
Eichhorn, in that he but half adopted the rationalistic view; 
since he found no difficulty in admitting suppositions which, in 
Dr Strauss’s esteem, are most unnatural, as, e. g* that “the 
Pentateuch was written during the passage through the wilder- 
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ncss,’^ i. e. it was written by Moses. And certainly, if written 
by Moses, it must have been written during the passage through 
the wilderness, since it records the events which occurred before, 
nnd during that passage ; and since, also, when Israel crossed 
the Jordan, and entered Canaan, Moses was dead. See Strauss’s 
Introduction to his “ Life of Jesm,'^ vol. i. p. 20. 

Strauss is certainly a competent judge of the sentiments of his - 
distinguished countrymen, and predecessors in biblical criticism. 
He thus writes of Eichhom, of Dr Paulus, De Wette, &c. See 
the Introduction^^ p. 1 5, &c. &c. 

‘‘Eichhorn, in his critical examination of the Fragments/ 
agrees with the Fragmentists in refusing to recognise an imme- 
diate divine agency, at all events in the narratives of early date. 
The mythological researches of a Heyne had so far enlarged the 
circle of vision as to lead Eichhorn to perceive tliat ‘ divine inter- 
poeitiona must he alike admitted^ or alike denied, in the primi- 
tive histories of all people.^ It was the practice of all nations, 
— ^of the Grecians as well as the Orientals, — to refer every unex- 
pected or inexplicable occurrence immediately to the Deity. The 
sages of antiquity lived in continual communion with superior 
intelligences. 

Whilst these representations (such as Eichhorn’s statement 
of the matter) are always, in reference to the Hebrew records, 
understood verbally and literally, it has hitherto been customary 
to explain similar representations in the pagan histories, by. pre- 
. supposing either deception and gross falsehood, or the misinter- 
pretation and corruption of tradition. But Eichhorn thinks jus- 
tice evidently requires that Hebrew and pagan history should 
Jbe treated in the same way, so that intercoui’se with celestial be- 
ings, during a state of infancy, must either be accorded to all na- 
tionSy pagan and Hebrew, or equally denied to all.” 

^ These are a collection of Essays published in Germany by Sessung in 1774^, pre- 
senting the grossest Deistical arguments against revealed religion, against the books of 
the Old and the New Testament, denouncing the men honoured in Scripture as base and 
unworthy, denouncing the doctrines and the laws hud down in Scripture as barbarous 
^jnd u^woithy of God, and denouncing the miracles as absurd and incredible. 
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Now surely this is sufficiently explicit. The learned Eichliorn, 
a renowned biblical critic, too, hesitates not to put the superna- 
tural part of the Mosaic history on precisely the same footing as tlio 
pagan mythological fables. On p. 17, Dr Strauss thus proceeds : 
“ Eichhorn is of opinion that no objection can bo urged against 
the attempt to resolve all the Mosaic narratives into natural oc- 
currences he “ agreed with the Naturalists in divesting the bi- 
blical narratives of all their immediately divine contents, but he 
rejects the conclusion that Moses was an impostor, pronouncing it 
over-hasty and unjust.” 

In conformity with these principles, Eichhorn sought to ex- 
plain naturally the histories of Noah, Abraham, Moses, &c. 
Viewed in the light of that age, the appointment of Moses to bo 
the leader of the Israelites was nothing more than the long- 
cherished project of the patriot to emancipate his people ; which, 
when presented before his mind with more than usual vividness in 
Ms dreams, was hy him believed to be a divine inspiration. 

The flames and smoke which ascended from Mount Sinai at the 
giving of the law, wore merely a fire which Moses kindled in order 
to make a deeper impression upon the imagination of the people, 
together with an accidental thunder-storm, which arose at that 
particular moment. The shining of his countenance was the na- 
tural effect of his being overheated ; but it was supposed to bo a 
divine manifestation, not only by the people, but by Moses him- 
self, he being ignorant of the true cause. 

In his application of this mode of interpretation to the Nc^ 
Testament, Eichhorn was more reserved. Indeed, it was only to 
a few of the narratives in the Acts of the Apostles, such as tlie 
miraoie of the day of Pentecost, the conversion of the Apostle 
Paul, and the many apparitions of angels, that ho allowed him- 
self to apply it. Here, too, he refers the supernatural to the 
figurative language of the Bible, in which, for example, “ a happy 
accident is called a protecting angel, a joyous thought, the salu- 
tation, of an angel, and a peaceful state of mind, a comforting 

Such fjs the spirit pervading the hermeneutics of Eichhdrfi. 
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continues Dr Strauss, fMt Br Paulus wto; by his 
commentary on the Gospels in 1800, first acquired the full repu- 
tation of a Christian Evemertis/ In the introduction to this 
work, Paulus states it to be the primary requisite to a biblical 
critic to be able to distinguish between what is fctct and what is 
opinion. That which has beerf actually .experienced internally or 
externally, by the participants in an event, he calls fact The 
interpretation of an event, the supposed causes to which it is re- 
ferred by the participants, or by the narrators, ho calls opinion* 
But, according to Dr Paulus, these two elements became so easily 
blended and confounded in the minds both of the original sharers 
in an event, and of the subsequent relators and historians, that 
fact and opinion lose their distinctions ; so that the one and the 
other are believed and recorded with equal confidence in their his- 
torical truth. This intermixture is particularly apparent in the 
books of the New Testament. In his commentary, and also in 
his later work, ‘ The Life of Jesus,* Dr Paulus firmly maintains 
the historical truth of the Gospel narratives, and he aims to weave 
them into one consecutive chronologically arranged detail of facts; 
but he eosplaina away everything of immediate divine agency^ 
and he denies all mpernatural intervention. Jesus, to him, is 
not the ‘ Son of God,’ in the sense of the Church, but a wise and 
virtuous human being ; and the efiects he produced are not mi- 
racles^ but acts, sometimes of benevolence and friendship, some- 
times of medical skill, and sometimes also the results of accident 
and* good fortune.” (Id. pp. 18, 19.) / 

Eiqhhorn agrees with Paulus and others in considering the mi-- 
raculoue in the sacred history as a drapery^ which needs only to 
be drawn aside in order to disclose the pure historic form. 

De Wette also, who was the most distinguished of all the so- 

‘ So designated from a learned writer, Evemerus, who proposed a two-fold method 
of explaining the ancient pagan mythology, representing the deities of the> popular 
worphip as good and benevolent men, the lawgivers, and just rulers of early times,, 
whom popular gratitude had deiBed: or, on the other hand, as artful impostors and 
cruel tyrants, who had successfully imposed on popular credulity, to subject the masses 
to their control. 
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called literal theologians of Germany, rejects everything super* 
natural in the sacred books. He declares that common seme 
decides a miracle to he impossible. 

The rationalistic or natural mode of interpretation employed 
by Eichllorn and Paulus, necessarily supposes a basis of historic 
truth in the narrative, and that the records containing the narra- 
tive must have originated at or near the time when the events 
occur, and have originated from the testimony of eye and ear wit* 
nesses. Hence Eichhorn admits the Mosaic origin of the Penta- 
teuch. 

If these records be of later origin, and based on less original 
rcpoi^l, what security is there that what is taken for matter of 
fact, does not belong to mere opinion or tradition 1 

The transition from the rationalistic to the mythical interpre- 
tation, is natural and easy. Semler had spoken of ‘‘ Jewish my-- 
ihology^ and had called the histories of Samson and of Esther 
raythi.** 

G abler, Schelling, and others, would interpret sacred history, 
no less than profane, on the mythical principle, according to the 
axioms laid down by Heyne. A mythis, omnis primorum ho- 
minum cumhistoria, turn philosophia, procediL In 1820, Bauer 
published what ho called a “ Hebrew Mythology of the Old and 
New Testament^' The earliest records of all nations are mythi- 
cal, and why should those of the Hebrews be the sole exception ? 

By this writer (Bauer), a narative is deemed mythical, 1st, 
When it proceeds from an age in which were no written records, 
but events were transmitted by tradition, 

. 2d, When it presents, as historical, accounts of events which 
were beyond the reach of experience ; as, e, g, occurrences con- 
nected with the spiritual world : or, 

3d, When it deals in the marvellous, and is couched in symbo- 
lical language. Many such narratives occur in the Bible. 

: Wegseheider (another distinguished liberal critic), declared it 
impossible to rescue the Bible from the reproaches and scoffs 
of its enemies, except by the acknowledgment of mythi in the 
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sacred writings, and the separation of their inherent meaning from 
their unhistoric form. 

Vater, another celebrated biblical expositor, boldly declared 
that the peculiar character of the narratives in the Pentateuch can- 
not be truly comprehended, unless we corcede that they are not 
the production of an eye-witness^ but arc a series of transmitted 
traditions. 

But De Wetto went still further than Vater, and advocated 
the mythical interpretation of a large proportion of the Old Tes- 
tament histories. De Wette lays down a principle which effec- 
tually refutes the rationalistic mode of interpretation. It is 
this. “ The only moans of acquaintance with a history, is tib nar- 
rative which we possess concerning it ; and beyond that narrative^ 
the historian or the interpreter cannot go. In these Bible re- 
cords, the narrative reports to us only a supernatural course of 
events, which wo must either receive or reject. If we reject the 
narrative, wo know nothing at all about the event ; and we are 
not justified in allowing ourselves to invent a natural course of 
events of which the narrative is totally silent,” 

In this position De Wette was undoubtedly right, and the rigid 
application of this principle wholly annihilates most of the so- 
called psychological interpretations of events related in the Gospel 
histories, as even Eichhorn saw and admitted. For example, the 
Naturalist denies God’s covenant with Abraham as a history fact, 
but still, he maintains, the narrative had a historical basis;; as, 
e. g. “ Though no objective divine communication took plao^j^ Still 
the occurrence had a subjective reality in Abraham’s miiiS, ih a 
dream, or in a wakiiig vision. In other words, a natural thought || 
was awakened in Abraham’s bosom, which, in the spirit of the age, 
he referred to God.” 

To this point of view, taken by the rationalist, Do' Wette very ^ 
shrewdly and happily replies, by asking How he knows that 
such thpu^ghts arose in Abraham’s mind % The narrative refers 
them to'^God ; and if we reject the narrative, we know nothing at 
all about these thoughts of Abraham, and^ consequently cannot 
know that they had arisen in him natut^lly,” A^ording to 
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general experience such hopes as are described in this covenant, 
viz, that he should become the father of a mighty nation, which 
should possess the land of Canaan, could not have sprung up na- 
turally in Abraham^s mind. But, adds De Wette, it^is quite 
natural that the Israelites, when they had become a numerous 
people in possession of that land, “ should invent the covenant^ in 
order to render their ancestor illustrious.^^ Thus, adds Dr 
Strauss, “ the natural explanation, by its own unnaturalness, ever 
brings us back to the mythical,*’ 

Wo plain American Christians may add, that the natural inter- 
pretation by its uniiaturalncss, and the mythical by its absurdity, 
in some instances, and by its daring impiety in others, both com- 
bine to di*ivo us back to the suppmaiural — to the plain old- 
fashioned interpretation, by reference to miraculous intervention. 
On that ground, and on that only, all becomes plain, consistent, 
and intelligible. By this mythical interpretation of Bible narra- 
tives you may, indeed, got rid of all chronological difficulties, and 
of troublesome discrepancies ; but you are compelled to deny the 
genuineness of the books, and you destroy their authenticity. Thus 
Do Wette, denying the possibility of miracles and of prophecy, 
maintains the modern origin of the Pentateuch, and especially of 
the Book of Genesis, from the miraculous, nature of the events 
therein recorded. He thus reasons : Since they record superna- 
tural events, these narratives must be myths. But to be myths, 
these narratives must have originated in reports that arose 
long subsequent to the times to which they refer. His words 
ere ; Such accounts can only owe their origin to popular report, 
which must have been of very long standing, to have become ex- 
aggerated to tlie degree in which it is given in this book,” 

Dr Strauss himself, who is by some extolled as a pre-eminently 
able and sound biblical expositor, carries out this principle of my- 
thical interpretation, with unsparing hand, and applies it equally 
to tlip New Testament and to the Old, 

In the Introduction to his celebrated “ Life of Jesus f Strauss 
^y$ (vol. i, p. 64), The fact is, the pure historic idea was never 
developed among the Hebrews, during the whole of their political 
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exUtenco*’* He .adds, ‘‘ Indeed, no just notion of tlio true nature 
of iiistoi^y is pomble, without a perception of the inviolability of 
the^ohain of finite causes, and of tke impoeeibility of miracksy 
— rAgain^. 74, vol i. he says, « The result, however surprising, 
of a general examination of the biblical history is, that the Hebrew 
and Christian religions, like all others, have their myths/’ . 

Still further to illustrate the views of this writer, notice the 
criterion he lays down, pp. 87, 88, by which to distinguish what 
he calls the negative phrase of myth in the Gospel history, t. c. 
fable, or legend, which is not historically true. Thus, “ when the 
narrative is irreconcilable with the known and universal laws 
which govern the course of events. When, therefore, we meet with 
an account of certain phenomena or events, of which it is either 
expressly stated or implied that they were produced immediately 
by God himself (such as divine apparitions, voices from heaven, 
and the like), or by human beings possessed of supernatural 
powers (miracles, prophecies, &c.), such an account is so /ar to 
be considered not ImioricaV’* 

So then, if Dr Strauss is to be our guide in the interpretation 
of the Bible, the covenant with Abraham — the Exodus of Israel 
from Egypt — and the history of Israel’s wandering in the desert 
the Gospel account of the annunciation, by an angel, to the blessed 
Virgin— that of the miraculous conception of Christ ; — the whole 
series of miracles ascribed to Christ, and even his resurrection 
from the dead, and his ascension afterwards, in bodily form, up to 
heaven, are all to be regarded as myths, as mere fables fic- 
tions, that have no foundation in truth. These narrativesj^Rli, 
in Dr Strauss’s view, utterly destitute of historic truth. 

“ And inasmuch,” continues he, “ as in general the inter-' 
mingling of the spiritual world with the human, is found only in 
unauthentic records, and is irreconcilable with all just' concep- 
tions i so narratives of angels and of devils^ of their appearing in 
human shape, and interfering with hum&u concerns, cq/rmo^fos^ 
nblg he r^eivediM historical/' : ^ > - 

Of course this ^oHtical axiom condemns as utterly ihbuloUs the 
history of tUo (klirerauco of the.three>Israelitos J^om Nebuc|iad- 
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nezzar’s fiery furnace^ the deliverance of Daniel in the lion'’s den. 
It repudiates also the vision of Zacharias in the temple, and his 
dumbnesi^ till after the birth of the Baptist. It repudiates the 
history of the temptation of Christ, his agony in the garden of 
Gethsemane, and the appearance of angels at his tomb on the 
niorning of the resurrection, and at his subsequent ascension — so 
wide-sweeping is the operation of this one rule. Accordingly 
when, in the body of his work, Strauss sets himself to expound the 
history of Christ’s nativity, he denies the appearance of an angel 
to Mary, ho denies the miraculous conception of Christ, and he re- 
presents Jesus as the son of Joseph and Mary, bom as any other 
sou, born lawfully of bis parents. Dr Strauss boldly denies that 
the Gospel histories are the production of eye-witnesses, or of con- 
temporary writers at all. 

On p. 56 of vol. i. he says : — “ This alleged ocular testinlony, 
®or proximity in point of time, of the sacred historians, to the 
events recorded, is wicre assumptiorii an assumption originating in 
the titles which biblical books bear in our canon.” Again, p. 68, 
he says : “ The external testimony respecting the composition of 
our Gospels, so far from forcing upon us the conclusion that they 
proceeded from eye-witnesses or well-informed contemporaries, 
leaves the decision to be determined wholly by internal grounds of 
evidence, i, e, by the nature of the Gospel narratives themselves.” 
Accordingly, ho thus concludes his examination of the annunciation 
and birth of John the Baptist, as given by Luke : “We stand here 
upon purely mythical poetical ground ; the only historical reality 
lyhich we can hold fast, as positive matter of fact, being this — 
.the impression made by John the Baptist, in virtue of his ministry 
|md his relation to Jesus, was so powerful as to lead to the rnhse-- 
quent glorification of his birth, in connection with the birth of the 
pSlessiah in the Christian legend.” (Vol. i. p. 121.) 

In yol. i. p. 193, Strauss remarks ; — “ We have no ground for 
denying, that mother of Jesus bore her husband several other 
children besides Jesus, and perhaps also older than 

Jesus ; because the representation in the New Testament tfmt 
Jesm was the jirst’-born son, may belong no less to the myths 
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than- &0 representations given by the early Fathers, that Jesus 
an only son.” 

Eichhorn had previously avowed the opinion that our four Gos- 
pels, in their present' form, were not in use, and were not known 
till the end of the second century. Previous to that time, it is 
supposed tlmt other gospels were in circulation^ allied to those 
we possess, but not the same. This is substantially the opinion 
maintained on this subject by Strauss. (See pp. 62, 63.) 

For the miraculous events recorded in the Gospel biographies 
of Jesus, Strauss thus attempts to account : — “ The expectation 
of a Messiah had grown up among the Israelitish people long be- 
fore the time of Jesus, and just then it had ripened to full matu- 
rity.” (Vol. i. p. 80.) Again, p. 81, wo read: — “ Believing 
that Moses and all the prophets had prophesied of the Messiah 
(sec John v. 46 ; Luke iv. 21 ; xxiv. 27), it was natural for the 
Jews, with their allegorizing tendency, to consider their actions 
and destiny (i. e. those of the prophets) as types of the Messiah* 
so as to take their sayings for predictions. In general, the 
whole Messianic age was expected to be full of signs and wonders. 
The eyes of the blind should be opened, the cars of the deaf should 
be unclosed, the lame should leap, and the tongue of the dumb 
praise God (Isa. xxxv. 5 ; xlii. 7 ; comp, xxxii. 3, 4.) These 
merely figurative expressions soon came to bo understood lile^ 

, rally (Matt, xi, 5 ; Luke vii. 2 1, &c.) ; and thus the idea of the 
Messiah was continually filling up with details even before the ap- 
pearance of Jesus. Thus many of the legends respecting him had 
not to be newly invented ; they already existed in the;.; popular 
hope of the Messiah, having been mostly derived, with mo- 

difications, from the Old Testament; and they had merely to be 
transferred to Jesus, and accommodated to his character and doc- 
trines. In no case could it be easier for the person who first 
add^ any new feature to the description of Jesus, to believe him- 
self its genuineness, since his argument would be, Jesus was the 
Messiah) therefo te such and such things happened to Am.” Be- 
sides,” adds Stmuss, we must take into account the^overwhqlm- 
|fftg impression which was made upon those around him|by tfieL per- 
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sonal character and discourse of Jesus as long as he \\yd among 
them, which did not suffer them deliberately to scrutinizcand com- 
pare him with their previous standard. The belief in aim as the 
Messiah extended to wider circles only hy slow degre^f and even 
during his lifetime the people may have reported m^ny wonderful 
stories about him (Matt. xiv. 2.) After his deaths the belief in 
his resurrection, however that belief may iia/e arisen, af- 
forded a more than sufficient proof of Iiis Messiatehip, so that all 
the other miracles in his history need not be emsidered as tho 
foundation of the faith in this, but may rather bo adduced as the 
consequence of it.” (Vol. i, pp. 82, 83.) 

Of all miracles, this universal infiituation ofihe contemporaries 
of Jesus, and of the men of several succeeding ages who heard of 
him, thus supposed by Strauss, and by him offered as the natural 
explanation of the wonders recorded in tlie New Testament, is tho 
most miraculous. Ilis contemporaries were so overwhelmed by 
the effect of the sayings and doings of Jesus, who was only a very 
good and wise man, that they could not judge soberly of him, nor 
of his acts. Ilis kind deeds were magnified into wonderful mira- 
cles on every hand. Succeeding generations laboured under the 
same delusion, which deepened and spread ; and men kept invent- 
ing new miracles and ascribed them to Jesus, and really believed 
they were true, though nothing of tho kind had actually happened. 
They believed and taught that his conception was miraculous, and 
preceded by angelic appearances and prodigies, though he had 
been born just like any other child ; nay, they persuaded themselves 
to believe finally, that after his death, Jesus had arisen and had 
appeared alive repeatedly to many who knew him well, though 
nothing of the kind had occurred to Jesus when dead more tlian 
to any other dead man. And this is rational criticism on the 
Gospel history! To this palpable absurdity are men driven who 
deny tho miracles recorded in holy writ. Their theory of solu- 
tion is far more incredible than are all the miracles of the New 
Testament. Put out of view the absurdities into which it drives 
him, and we must admit that this system of Dr Strauss is a very 

c 
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convenrevt one truly. It rests wholly on his assumed position— 
his great uiom — the chain of natural events is immutable. The 
sequence <5 natures laws is invariable. 

A miracte is impossible, prophecy is impossible, therefore all 
accounts detdling miracles are not true, they are but fables. 
Such fables ar^ the growth of long time in rude ages, therefore 
the Pentateuchyust have been a collection of traditions put to- 
gether many agJs after the occurrence of the wonderful events 
which they so exaggerate ; consequently the Pentateuch cannot be 
the work of Mososy Moreover, the Gospel histories also being full 
of marvels, could not have been the production of eye-witnesses, 
as is vulgarly belioVed. The Jewish expectation of a Messiah 
prepared the way foV something extraordinary and wonderful. 
Jesus of Galilee was no ordinary man. His life and teachings 
made a deep impression upon the public mind. The idea tliat he 
was the long looked-for Messiah was suggested ; the notion took, 
and spread rapidly and widely. 

All the long-cherished national ideas about the Messiah were 
soon associated with the name of Jesus. Popular rumours spread 
the idea and extended the belief. Various accounts of the ru- 
moured wonders were written by different unknown individuals, 
and were widely circulated. These narratives wore very soon 
ascribed to the immediate followers of Jesus, his apostles, as they 
were designated, as the authors of them ; and at length the four 
Gospels, as we now have them, were the result. And this |i|iser- 
able system is put forth to the world as criticism, learneij^ti- 
cism I It is put forth by men celebrated for profound e^^^on 
and critical acumen ; men, too, who are called theologSlnii|tnd 
Christian divines ! But in reality, this system utterly repudiates 
the authority of the documents it professedly expounds. , 

This entire system of exposition is but a learned infidelity ; it 
rests upon a mere dogmatic assumption, viz. nothing , is credible 
or possible which does not come within the range of our personal 
experience or personal observation. The argument amounts to 
just this: “Because we have never seen the regulafjp chain of 
sectary causes and their effects disturbed by singl|larbitrary 
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acts of interposition by the one absolute Cause, therefore such 
disturbance never did take place, never could take place ; it is im- 
possible, and no evidence can prove that it has occurred. 

If the fundamental principle on which Strauss and his co-la- 
bourers proceed in their criticisms be correct, then the African 
chieftain who scornfully rejected as absurd and incredible the 
accounts furnished him by his foreign visitors of countries where 
water becomes at times hard and solid as the rocks, was in the 
right ; then, too, the wonderful convulsions of the surface of this 
planet of ours, as taught by geologists, are incredible, and their 
occurrence must bo deemed impossible. These learned men, in 
presenting themselves as interpreters of the sacred books, do 
straightway assume the character of judges ; and instead of con- 
fining themselves to the proper business of exposition, i. e, ex- 
•plaining what those books really do teach, they dogmatically 
declare, that so and so these books cannot teach, because so to 
teach were absurd ; and therefore these books do not teach so. 

Whatever else it may be, this is*not a sober criticism. The busi- 
ness of a critic is to expound the true import of a document just 
as it stands, not to prescribe what its meaning ought to be, or 
what doctrines it ought to contain. And especially in interpret- 
ing a book claiming to be divinely inspired, there is no middle 
ground between absolute infidelity and absolute belief. 

The design of the following pages is to vindicate the authority 
of the sacred books, and more especially of the books of Mo.scs, 
against the sophistry of the rationalists, the cavils of infidelity, 
against the objections urged on various scientific grounds, and 
^^kgainst the difficulties presented in the alleged results of modern 
research and recent discovery among the archives of the East and 
the monumental records of Egypt. May the God of truth accept 
this humble tribute to the value of His holy book, and make it 
useftil to many a young inquirer ! 

Fehrwvry 25, 1852. 






LECTURE 1. 

THE CHAUACTEE OF MOSES AS A SCHOLAE AND A 
STATESMAN. 

The result of the latest researches among the monuments of 
Egypt, compared with the data furnished in the most carefully 
revised chronological tables, would lead us to conclude that 
Moses, the great Jewish lawgiver and leader, was boi-n in the six- 
teenth, or early in the fifteenth century before the Christian era ; 
and during the early period of the eighteenth dynasty of Egypt. — 
• Dr Nolan places the Exodus in the time of Thothmes IV. n.o. 
1492. 

Wilkinson places the birth of Moses. b.c. 1571, under Arnosis 
Chebron, the first King of the eighteenth dynasty. 

The Exodus he plliccs under Thummosis, or Tothmosis, or 
Thothmes III., the sixth King of the eighteenth dynasty, n.c. 
1491. 

Osburn seems to place the birth of Moses in b.c. 1847, under 
Arnosis, the first King of the eighteenth dynasty. 

But Champollion Figcac places the Exodus at b.c. 1528. 
(Sec Egypte, p. 340.) 

Moses was, unquestionably, long anterior to all the records of 
authentic history, saving only the books furnished by his own pen. 
1^, reputed annals of China, of India, and of Chaldsea, are, de- 
monstrably, of much later origin. Some few hieroglyidiic inscrip* 
tim^ on the monuments of Egypt, may possibly antedate him ; 
tbi^iigh oven this is not beyond the reach of doubt. Certain it is 
that society was yet in its infancy — saving only in Egypt, — and 
possibly in the far East ; Homer, the father of Grecian song, was 
long, long posterior ; and even the Trojan wars, of which Homor 
sung, occurred only in the time of Solomon, many centuries after 
Moses. The Grecian, the Persian, and even tlio Chaldjcan empires, 
whose history is, to that of the remotest antiquity, sprung into 
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being many ages >fter Moses lay slieeping in the dust. The coun^ 
tries where those nations afterwards flourished, and where the 
kingdoms of modern times afterwards arose, were either a wilder- 
ness, yet unreclaimed from their original solitude, or, at best, the 
seat of hordes of wandering barbarians. 

Egypt was, indeed, already occupied by a people numerous and 
powerful, — a people subjected to a government well organized and 
vigorously administered ; a people, too, far advanced in knowledge 
of the arts and sciences, as the still extant monuments of their 
greatness demonstrate. But the Egyptians stood alone. The ter- 
ritories adjacent seem to have been occupied — as Palestine un- 
questionably was — ^by numerous petty tribes, mutually jealous of, 
and hostile towards, one another ; and engaging in frequent bloody 
wars. In such a state of society, civilization cannot advance; 
men remain, for long, rude, unpolished and ignorant ; and it is 
passing strange, that in such a state of things, such a man as 
Moses should have arisen, and such writings as those constituting u, 
the Pentateuch, should hare been produced. 

Therefore, whether we consider the age in which he lived, — the 
condition of society around him, — the disposition of the people 
with whom he had to do, — the difficulties with which he had to 
contend, or the triumphs ho achieved in arms, in arts and in lite- 
rature ; in ethics, in legislation, and in government ; Moses must 
bo pronounced the most extraordinary man that ever lived.. 

Of the race of Abraham, in the line of Lovi the son of Jacob, 
Moses first saw the light in Egypt, where his countrymen had re- 
sided for several generations, and were now suffering cruel oppres- 
sion from the powerful Egyptian monarch. The date of the birth 
of Moses cannot be fixed with absolute precision ; but, according 
to the ordinary computation, it was about a.m. 2433, or b.c. 1600 ; 
Usher makes the Exodus b.c. 1495. It was certainly during the 
period when the cruel policy of the Egyptian Court required .^e 
destruction of all male Hebrew infants. From this fate Moses 
was rescued by very extraordinary means. 

Maternal tenderness had secreted the child for three months, 
when further concealment becoming impracticable, he was placed 
by his mother in a kind of cradle, or basket of bulrushes, carefully 
prepared so as to render it impervious to water ; and in this frail 
vessel be was left near the water’s edge, on the bank of the Nile, 
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where he was found by Thermothis (according to Dr Nolan 
Amense), the daughter of Pharaoh. Moved by pity, and struck 
by his rare infant beauty, the princess rescued the foundling, 
adopted him for her own son, and, by a strange but happy coinci- 
dence, he was by her confided to the care of his own mother as 
nurse. From the manner of his preservation, ho was called 
Mou-sha (Hob. Moshee — Moses, Le, drawn from water ) ; Ushers 
Eocodusy 1491. For it is found that the Egyptian names 
given in the books of Moses are genuine Egyptian, as is proved 
from the monuments.^ 

How long Moses remained in the family of his own parents we 
know not ; but it was certainly long enough for him to become 
thoroughly imbued with the true national feeling of a Hebrew. 
At a suitable ago, he was claimed by the princess, and educated 
with all the care due to one openly acknowledged as the adopted 
son of the heir to the most powerful throne in the world. 

Josephus tells us, that when only four years old, Moses was 
presented by the princess to the reigning Pharaoh, her father, as 
her son and lieir ; and that, to gratify his daughter, the monarch 
took the child in his arms, and placed the royal crown on his 
Iicad ; but that he cast it indignantly to the ground, and trampled 
upon it. Whereupon several of Pharaolf s most revered coun- 
sellors advised the immediate destruction of the child, as of one 
c^’tain, should he live, to bring diro calamities on the kingdom, 
tie emblem of whose sovereignty he thus early treated with indig- 
nity, This cruel policy Providence suffered not to be carried into 
effect. 

His position in the court of Pharaoh must have insured to him 
the best possible education ; and as the royal family of Egypt 
were connected with the priesthood (the monarch himself being 
often of the sacerdotal order), Moses must have had access to all 
the varied stores of knowledge, in history, natural science, philo- 
sop^, li^islation and government, — to all the monuments of their 
antiquity, and the secrets of their religion, for which that ancient 
people were distinguished. And thus it is recorded, — “ Moses 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,'^ 

ffhe Hebrew rabbius relate wonderful etories of the infancy of Moses. Among 
others^ they aver that the princess was a leper ; that the mere touch of the ark contain- 
ing the infknt cured her, and hence her determination to adopt the child it contained. 
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An ^pt scholar he was unquestionably, for the writings he has 
left behind him, and the records of his vast achievements, shew 
that he far transcended his instructors in true wisdom, and in 
sober practical learning. 

In the court of Pharaoh Moses held his distinguished position 
till he had reached full maturity. About the age of forty, Jose- 
phus assures us, he headed the Egyptian armies in an expedition 
into Ethiopia, where he subdued the city Saba; he also won the 
affections of Tiiarbis, the princess of the people lie had vanquished, 
and married her. If this tradition be true, we know not that he 
had any issue by this marriage. 

It must have been after his return from this successful military 
expedition that the circumstance occurred, which, by reviving an 
instinctive and indomitable love for his own peculiar and oppressed 
race, gave a new and unexpected turn to the current of his life, 
and altered the entire complexion of his destiny. 

Distinguished in rank, high in favour at court, and honoured ' 
for his brilliant success in arms, Moses could not forget that ho 
was of the stock of Abraham, and that the oppressed Hebrews 
whom he beheld toiling in cruel bondage were his brethren. 

The merest accident, seemingly, roused these latent feelings into 
sudden and decisive action. Going out one day, for the express 
purpose of observing the condition of his countrymen, his indigna- 
tion was aroused by the spectacle of an Egyptian smiting a He- 
brew. Glancing hastily around to assure himself that ho was Rot 
observed, ho vindicated his Hebrew brother, by killing thei Egyp- 
tian on the spot. The body he hid in the sand. Attempl^iij^, on 
another occasion, soon after, to reconcile two Hebrews he 
found quarrelling, his interference. was resisted by the ^grbssor, 
accompanied by a bitter taunt against him as the killer qf theil^ 
Egyptian so recently. Justly concluding that the deed was known, ’ 
that an investigation must take place, and punishment follow, 
unmitigated by royal favour — which must now be lost to hyn — 
Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, trho, as he Kad Surmised, 
Bought to slay him. The old Jewish rabbins have here a singular 
story. They tell us that Moses was actually apprehended for tip 
act, and condemned to death ; but that God caused his neck sud- 
denly to assume a preternatural hardness, so that the sword of 
the executioner not only left Moses uninjured, but, by its rbbOpd^: 
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kiUed the excjj&utioner himself. At such fables wc can only smile. 
Certain it - is that Moses left the country, and retired to Midian,^ 
where he who had dwelt in courts, and had led powerful armies to 
conquest, engaged lymself to Jethro, a priest of the country, in 
the humble capacity of herdsman, or keeper of his flocks. In this 
obscure retreat he remained many years, having married Zipporah, 
daughter of Jethro, by whom he had two sons. This entire and 
long-continued seclusion furnished Moses with abundant leisure for 
j^eflection on the condition and prospects of his countrymen, and 
for maturing plana for their relief. 

Here also, as we may well suppose, he reviewed the studies of 
his early youth, and explored those fields of knowledge, to reap 
which those studies had qualified him. Here, doubtless, he ren- 
dered himself familiar with the traditions and the imperfect records 
then ill existence of the history of mankind since the flood, and 
possibly in antediluvian times ; and here, in all probability, he 
• wrote the book of Genesis, and revised (perhaps translated) the 
book of Job, for the use of his countrymen. Certain it is that 
here he claims to have received his commission from the Almighty 
Jehovah, to act as his representative in the deliverance of the 
Hebrews from Egyptian bondage, and in their safe conduct to the 
promised land. The project of such an enterprise seems to have 
been brooding in his mind for many years. 

The dying martyr Stephen represents Moses as entertaining this 
idea even at the time he killed the Egyptian, previously to his 
flight into Midian, “ for he supposed his hreihren would have 
understood how Gody hi/ his handy would deliver them^ (Acts 
virifl^S.) Not improbably the supinencss, the tame serf-like spirit 
evii^ced by his countrymen on that occasion, had chilled the fervour 
of ^patriotic feeling in the breast of their illustrious defender, and 
long suppressed the spirit of heroic daring that was glowing within 
liim. Repressed it was, and held in check for years, but eradi- 
cated it could not be ; and amid the shady retreats around Horeb, 
where he tended his flocks, the wrongs of his 'countrymen, and the 
means and mode of redress, were oft and deeply pondered. The 
season for action at length arrived. The strange, phenomenon of 
a bush on Mount Ilorcb, burning apparently with brilliant blaze 
and intense heat, yet still unconsumed, caught bis attention, and 
^^Bted his steps. A voice addressing him from the midst of the 
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burning bush, satisfied him that he stood in the presence of Jor 
J^iovah, Abraham's God. Then and there it was that Moses re^ 
ceived bis heavenly commission, as the deliverer, the legislator, 
the prophet, and tiie leader of Israel : he was clothed with full 
authority, and invested with all necessary powers to achieve the 
magnificent enterprise. He promptly obeyed. He made imme- 
diate arrangements to pass> with his young family, into Egypt, 
theroto enter upon the discharge of his new functions. On his 
journey from Midian to Egypt occurred a singular incident. By 
some unexplained means, probably a malignant disease, Moses was 
placed in eminent peril of his life. Rightly interpreting this as a 
proof of heaven’s displeasure, for the neglect of the sacred Jewish 
covenant in his own family, he caused both his sons to bo circum- 
cised. The peril passed away, and he resumed his journey, with 
this impressive lesson, ‘‘ That no public commission, no official 
engagemcnis, can lawfully be allowed to interfere with private, 
personal, or social duties,^'* Ere he reached Egypt, Moses was 
joined by his brother Aaron, whom, by divine direction, he asso- 
ciated with him as his coadjutor and spokesman. They summoned 
the leading men of Israel, detailed to them their plans, and opened 
their commission. The hope of national deliverance was awakened, 
and the people agreed to submit to Moses, as the leader and the 
prophet, duly commissioned of Jehovah. Speedily thereafter 
Moses appeared at court, and obtained an audience of the reigning 
Pharaoh, and boldly demanded the release of the whole Hebrew 
people, for the avowed purpose of their passing beyond the IJgyp- 
tian frontier, there to servo the God of their ancestors witli 
which, to tlie ox-worshipping Egyptians, would have seet|||i|an 
impious abomination. This demand, earnestly made, and ujp^ in 
repeated audiences before the monarch, was long and rcsoliwj*^re- 
fused ; until a series of prodigies, unprecedented and unparalleled 
in the world’s history, wrung from the proud Pharaoh a roluctan^ 
consent. 

The further details of the matchless career of Ma^s I shall 
not minutely pursue. They constitute the historical portion of 
the books of Moses, chiefly the Exodus, and arie familiar to all. 

Under the guidance of this illustrious leader| the whole body of 
the Hebrews, with tlieir wives and their little ones,)fcyir flock^s 
and their herdsi^ and greatly enriched by liberal largei^s,^om their 
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late oppressors, left the Egyptian frontier behind them. At the 
shores of the Red Sea they were overtaken by the disciplined hosts 
of the repentant Pharaoh’s armies in hot pursuit. Through the 
Red Sea, miraculously divided before them, Israel’s bands safely 
passed, while the pursuing Egyptians were therein drowned be- 
neath its returning waters. During their long sojourn of many 
years in the desert regions of Arabia, the Hebrews were led, di- 
rected, provided for, and protected from every foe, by the match- 
less skill, the sleepless vigilance, and the untiring energy of this 
renowned commander. He fed them with food that fell daily like the 
dew : he supplied them with water that gushed at his bidding from 
the sterile rock ; and at Sinai’s rugged mountain, near which they 
lay encamped about a year, he delivered to them, as the imme- 
diate enactment of the mighty Jehovah, whose servant he avowed 
himself, that inimitable document, that matchless code of morals, 
the Decalogue, the two tables containing the Ten Commandments. 

» At length, when ho had brought the Hebrews, after a sojourn 
of nearly forty years in the Arabian desert, to the borders of the 
promised land, this distinguished man pronounced his farewell dis- 
course in the hearing of all the people. Ho delivered, in their 
presence, a copy of the annals he had written, and which also 
embodied the entire system of laws he had enacted, into the hands 
of the chief ecclesiastical officers, to be by them sacredly preserved 
in the ark, the palladium of their religion and of their national 
hopes. He resigned the government into the hands of Joshua, 
whom he had carefully trained to act as his successor ; and then 
this venerable prince, this matchless lawgiver, retired to die in 
prKacy, in the presence only of the God he had so long served. 
At the age of 120 years, while yet “ his eye was not dim, nor his 
n^atural force ahaied,"' MosSs died, deeply lamented; and to this 
by his whole nation, he is revered as the greatest as well as 
thf^4rst of their prophets, and the most distinguished man of all 
t^pf. race. 

The character of Moses presents a brilliant assemblage of ex- 
cellences, rarely found combined in any one individual. 

As a TMn, his eonduct was most exemplary. He discharged 
itll the duties of private life with uniform propriety. As a son, 
a" brother, a husband, and a father, his life was a pattern of pro- 
priety, and his reputation without a stain. The kind fraternal 
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mtcrcourso ho over maintained with Aaron his brother, and wilb 
Miriam his sister, was every way becoming ; while the respect with 
which he treated Jethro, the father of Zipporah his wife, and the 
readiness with which he adopted the discreet suggestions Jethfo 
made respecting the appointment of subordinate judges (see Exod. 
xriii. 17-27), evince the beauty of reverence for yirtuous age, the 
courtesy of the kind kinsman, and the policy of the sagacious 
statesman. The conduct of Moses furnishes a beautiful exempli- 
fication of that regard for the claims of age, of kindred, and of 
one’s country, so emphatically enjoined in bis writings. 

He was evidently a good man and sincere. Moses was no 
impostor. He devoutly believed in the divine origin of the com- 
mission under which he acted, and in the truth and importance of 
the doctrines ho inculcated. This his whole life shews. In pro- 
secution of his extraordinary mission, he hazarded liis lofty posi- 
tion in the Egyptian court. He vindicated his oppressed country- 
men at the risk of his own life, and after he had entered on the 
public duties of his great enterprise, he braved every danger. He 
fearlessly presented himself before the powerful Pharaoh, the deadly 
enemy of his race ; and in the presence of the scoffing court, he 
vindicated his own commission, the majesty of the God in whose 
name ho acted, and the rights of the oppressed Israelites, for whom 
he pleaded. Neither munnurings among his own people, nor 
threats nor insults from the Egyptian court, could deter him, or 
cause him to waver for an instant. He carried his point. He 
led the Hebrews forth from under the yoke of Pharaoh, and saw 
them encamped in safety near the foot of Mount Sinai, JJlm* a 
series of prodigies tinhcard of in the history of the till 

then. Of these prodigies a minute account is given in hjjp'ii^tings. " 
In memory of them, rites peculiar and most exprcssiv^#ei!W by him| 
incorporated into the religious system of the Hebrews and 
appeals to their knowledge of these very events, as containing the 
reason for the appointment, and sufficient motives for the eda- 
scientious observance of these very rites. Imposition here would 
have been impracticable. Had these assertions of miracles and 
prodigies performed by Moses on their behalf and before their own 
%es, been false, the Jews would have known it ; and they never 
could have been induced to favour and to perpetuate the shameless 
lie, by obs^ving these rites, and enjoining on their children the; 
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sacred obserrance of them in all time to come. But observe them 
thiey did, with great reverence; and they have perpetuated this ob- 
servance among their descendants, in every ago, to the present day. 
The Jews, who had every advantage for ascertaining the truth 
in this case, firmly believed in the sincerity of Moses, and in the 
truth of his narration of prodigies by him performed. And to this 
day their descendants believe the same, and revere the memory of 
Moses as of a man pre-eminently wise, sincere, and good. 

Moses was also a man of great firmness and self-control. In 
many ways this was shewn. It is apparent in the steadfastness 
with which ho adhered to his one great purpose of emancipating 
Israel, and habituating them to the novel institutions he felt him- 
self commissioned to establish. The frowns of power, and the 
clamours of the mob, w^ere alike incapable of shaking his settled 
purpose, or of turning him from it for a moment. 

When the people gathered together in tumultuous assemblies, 
loudly clamouring against his rule as unauthorized and irksome, 
he calmly faced the angry multitude, and reproved them for their 
folly, and their impious rebellion against the God he served. 
When he saw the multitude sunk in licentious indulgence, and thus 
inviting speedy destructioh, Moses hesitated hot to apply the 
severest remedies. lie rallied his faithful adherents around him, 
and, sword in hand, he reduced the multitude to reason and sub- 
mission, even though it cost the lives of thousands. It was the 
only price at which a return to virtue and good order could bo 
purchased. 

When, on another occasion, his integrity was called in question, 
and the validity of his commission, and of the priesthood he had 
instituted was denied, alone and unsupported he meets the tumul- 
Mispus rebels, and fronting them all, he calmly appeals to heaven 
^r the vindication of his integrity and the punishment of his as- 
sailants. Fire suddenly breaking forth and consuming the sacrile- 

t us invaders of the priesthood, an earthquake that swallowed up 
Tab, and the next day’s pestilence that swept through the mur- 
muring camp, fully justified his noble self-possession, and reliance 
oh^^od. It is impossible to contemplate Moses in the midst of 
seqnes like these (and they were, alas ! but too frequent), without 
beipg struck with the dignity of his character as pre-eminently 
calm, and ^elf -possessed. 
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4^ « patriot^ Mo8e» was yet nwre iMatingmlied. No jmaM 
that ever lived accomplished more for his countryn^en^ aiid secur* 
ed l^s to himself. Contemplate but what Moses achieved, and at 
what cost to himself, and his character will stand forth beaming 
with the glory of the purest patriotism. Himself trained in a 
court, surrounded with its pleasures, and loaded with its honours, 
he beheld the spectacle of a people enslaved, degraded, and cruelly 
oppresseil. Those wretched victims of a relentless policy, he 
could not forget were his countrymen and his brethren. Most 
men, in the position of Moses, would have shunned them, ashamed 
of his origin, and desirous to eradicate the remembrance of it from 
his own mind, and from the minds of the courtiers around him. 
But so far from this, the noble-minded Moses felt and yielded to 
the claims of consanguinity. He clung to his people the more 
tenaciously for the misery in which he saw them sunk. He iden- 
tified himself with them by one daring act, as if to shew his de- 
termination to rescue them, or to perish in the attempt. The ig- > 
norance of his countrymen, their degradation of character (an in- 
evitable fruit of long years of servitude), and their strong yearn- 
ings after the idolatrous usages and licentious pleasures prevail- 
ing around them, presented formidable difiiculties. Nothing de- 
terred at the prospect, Moses met these difficulties patiently and 
resolutely, and, by a discreet perseverance, he overcame them all. 

The sacred functions of the priestly office he assigned to Atj^n, 
his brother, to be perpetuated in his family ; for Phincas, ^ to 
of Aaron, had shewn himself everyway equal to this high dignity. 
His own sons Moses left in the inferior rank of Levites, subordi- 
nate to the priesthood. During his own natural life, it is true, 
Moses was the leader and the judge of Israel. But, after giving 
them a pure religion, national independence, and a government 
strongly imbued with a genuine democratic spirit (since the most 
important offices were elective), he appointed Joshua, a man un- 
connected with his own family, to succeed him as leader of Israel,, 
and to settle tbo tribes in the promised land of Canaan. The 
whole life of Moses is replete with genuine patriotism — noble, pure 
\~as that of the immortal Washington. MoseiWgj^ to tho op- 
pressed Israelites what Alfred was to Engird; what William 
Tell was ta the Swiss. 

As a s^oldr and accomplished writer Moses still stands. 
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pre^minenU He was educated under all the advantages to be 
found at the seat of power and the fountain-head of learning in 
the ancient world : and it is asserted that he was “ Uarnedin all 
the wisdoM of the Egyptians^ No ordinary commendation this, 
for Egypt was the cradle of ancient learning. Nor can a careful 
reader of the books of Moses fail to perceive from the familiar ac- 
quaintance he displays with the position, the customs, the history, 
and the mutual relations of the several nations around Palestine, 
with the origin of those nations, of the arts generally practised 
among them, the productions of their countries, the nature, extent, , 
and materials of their commerce, and with the various traditions 
prevailing among them respecting occurrences connected with the 
remotest antiquity, that Moses possessed a mind active, well train- 
ed, accustomed to research, and richly stored with the fruits of 
research among all the various departments of human inquiry. 

Even in a scientific point of view the writings of Moses are to 
•this day invaluable. The explorations and measurements made in 
Egypt by the French expedition in 1820, furnish data to shew 
that some great convulsion must have altered the whole aspect of 
that country at a period not more remote than about 4000 years 
before Christ, which is much about the period Moses assigns to 
Noah’s deluge ; so that science herself furnishes evidence of the 
accuracy of the Jewish lawgiver, and of the worthlessness of the 
claims now so boldly advanced for an enormous antiquity to Egypt 
and her monuments. These monuments could not have been 
erected before the soil on which they stand, and from which their 
builders must have obtained their sustenance, was formed.^ 

Moreover, in the first chapter of Genesis, Moses gives a concise 
history of the origin of this earth, and of its living occupants. 
Now a diligent comparison of the several steps in the creative 
process, as detailed by Moses, with the most approved theories of 
cosmogony now in vogue among the learned, and especially with 
the order which geological researches shew that the great Archi- 
tect; of the universe did actually observe in the production of the 
(Several occupants of our globe, from the first breaking up of chaos, 

. has satisfied many among the learned, that however it may have 
beeti obtained by tlie w^ter, the scientific knowledge embodied in 
the books of Moses is so varied, so profound, and so accurate, that 

^ SeO M, Henri’s Egypte Pharaonique,” vol. i. 40, 41. 
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the noblest results of modern scientific research, are*only an ap- 
proximation to a recovery, in our times, of scieutifto knowledge 
perfectly familiar to Moses. 

The erudite and candid author of L’Egypto Eharaonique, re- 
marks on this subject : — / 

** The cosmogony of Moses, simple, clear, and natural, is evi- 
dently the result of learned research. The author of this system, 
respecting the origin of the earth and the heavens, must necessarily 
have devoted himself to profound meditations on the history of 
the globe : and it is certain that geology must^ in his day^ have 
reached an ecutraordinary point of perfection, for the historian 
to follow, as Moses has done, step by step, all the mysteries of 
that creation.*^ Again, he writes : — 

“ No mortal man assisted at the work of creation : no human 
eye could have penetrated the mystery, and reported to us that 
which took place at the grand epoch of the origin of this world. 
And yet Moses recounts all that the hand of God wrought to form 
this universe: and what Moses relates, exhibits an exactitude and an 
accuracy so complete, that the progress which the sciences have 
made in our days, lends the support of their resistless testimony 
to each one of his narrations. So valuable are the writings of 
Moses as embodying the first principles of science. 

** To quote the language of a distinguished French writer, who 
rejects the idea of inspiration ; — ‘ The history of the creation, as 
given by Moses, which is the system of Egypt in the first, or learn- 
ed age of its existence, can only ho regarded as the result of the 
long-continued study of a great number of countries of differen%; 
geologic formations, compared one with another, and the; applica*. 
tion of principles deduced from laborious geognostic expdorationfi(|i^' 
It ev'inces, consequently, a very advanced state of the sciences, 
chemical, and consequently of mathematics also.” (Henri, Egypte 
PharaoniquG, yol i. pp. 155, 166.) 

Another writer in the same language, remarks : — “ So many 
things would prove Moses to he a wise geologist of our age, if he 
did not learn the facts which he relates, from some other source 
than , the study of the formation of the globe, that it is only a mind 
in w%h great frivolity of character is joined to deplorable igno- 
rance* thi^t can perceive anjr flagrant contradiction between Holy 
Scripts? the profane sciences.” (Am. Sa^ntOg- Hlktory ojP 
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Bsttionalisin in Germany. Eng. Transl. Lend. 1849, p. 263.) 
In andther passage in the same work, M. Saintes remarks : — “ The 
sciences, in our days, display in their teachings, notwithstanding 
the assertions to the contrary, more and more harmony with bibli- 
cal facts/’ He here refers to the first part of Genesis, (id. p. 

670 V 

A mind of the highest order, then, Moses unquestionably had ; 
a mind well disciplined, richly cultivated, and thoroughly conver- 
sant with the profoundest philosophical views of the age ; w^hile he 
soared far above those views, immeasurably outstripping his con- 
temporaries. 

The simple majesty in which he presents the idea of God, the 
one Being uncreated and the all-powerful Creator of all things, the 
directness with which he states his lofty doctrines, and the perfect 
clearness and precision with which he lays down the several duties 
of morality, and that too, in an age of idolatry, superstition, and 
•licentiousness sanctioned under the venerable name of religion, 
discover in the Jewish leader a mind of transcendent powers, of 
surpassing vigour and clearness, far-reaching in its views, and 
deep, penetrating, and accurate in its conclusions. 

In the vast expanse of ethics and philosophy, Moses was the 
morning star that ushers in the day. He was tho Columbus who 
explored unknown deeps, the revealer of the certain and the solid. 
What though you toll mo that Moses was thus elevated in intellec- 
tual dignity and power, by tho direct inspiration of God ! Admit- 
ted, freely admitted : but what then t All minds are tho product 
of God, all their powers and capacities, their talents, their capa- 
bilities, yea genius itself, are from God. Our talents for acquir- 
ing knowledge, our opportunities and facilities for gaining it, and 
our tact and ability for rightly using it when gained, are all the 

f ft of God, as timly as was the supernatural knowledge of Moses. 

ut knowledge, however gained, expands and strengthens the mind 
that ha^^ it. Moses had a mind pre-eminently vigorous and active, 
richly stored, too, with knowledge which he well knew how to use 
1^0 the best advantage. That knowledge, that tact and ability were 
hisy and not the less so because he was inspired. They apper- 
tait^ to his mind^ they determined his character, and made him 
wliat lid was, the master spirit of the age, the glory of his nation, 
an d)*tiament to humanity, and a blessing to man. 
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As to his writingsy Moses is distinguished for the siinJ>Kcity of 
his diction, the cleartfess with which he convoys his ideas, and the 
purity of the stylo in which those ideas are clothed. Occasionally 
he risos to the loftiest heights of eloquence ; as in the triumphant 
anthem sung on the destruction of the Egyptian hosts in the Bed 
Sea (Bxod. xv. 1-20), in the prophecies he attributes to Balaam, 
and in the beautiful description he gives of the care of Jehovah 
over his people, like a majestic eagle hovering over, guarding and 
directing her young (Deut. xxxii, 1-14). 

In the pathetic too, the history he gives of Joseph is, to this 
day, unritalled for a touching simplicity true to nature. ^ 

To the pen^ of Moses we may certainly ascribe the first five 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures, L c. Genesis^ EiVodus, Le\)itiGus^ 
Numbers^ and Deuteronomy. Besides these books, known as the 
Pentateuch, the Jews generally reckon as the product of Moses 
eleven psalms, L e. from the xc. to c. : of this, however, we have 
no absolute certainty. ' ♦> 

By not a few distinguished men it has also been believed, that 
Moses is the author of the book of Job. The celebrated Origen, 
who flourished in the third century of the Christian era, maintained 
that Moses translated the book of Job out of Syriac, or Arabic, 
into Hebrew. This opinion is still held by many : nor is it al- 
together improbable ,• although there is certainly a great difference, 
remarked by learned men, between the style in which the book of 
Job, and those of the Pentateuch are written. 

The author of writings such as these, which have outlived so 
many ages and centuries, which have come down to us through 
thousands of years, and which still command the veneration of the 
most enlightened portion of mankind, as treasuries of knowledge, 
and oracles of wisdom, is surely entitled to the very foremost 
^lace on the records of fame as a scholar^ a thinker, and a writer. 
iHeis all original, from first to last Before all others in time, 
he still stands, unsurpassed in accurate science, unequalled in 
isimplicity, clearness, sublimity, und touching pathos. As such 
he is still universally admired and used. 

But, «n tumultuous scenes of public life^ as well as in 
private, in the camp and the field, as well as in the closet, the 
condmt an4 th6 ackieyemmts of Moses, command our respect* 
He was a brave warHor and a successful general no less than a 
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profound scholar. Like C®sar, lio could conduct an army to 
victory in the face of an immensely superior enemy, and then ex- 
change the sword for the pen, and furnish interest and instruction 
both, in the modest narrative he wrote of deeds achieved by his 
own skill and pyowess. Tradition represents Moses as waging 
successful war in Ethiopia, in command of the Egyptian armies, 
and acquiring distinction, power and renown, before he abandoned 
the court of which he was an adopted son. Of these earlier ex- 
ploits, however, wc have received no authentic records. But, from 
the hour when ho stepped forth as the advocate and the leader of 
the Hebrews, his military talents were called into requisition, aud 
their exertion was signally successful. 

The hare fact that he could arouse to a sense of their wrongs 
a vast, but miserable horde of task-driven serfs, that he could 
inspire them with a desire for freedom, and keep that desire alive ; 
that he could unite this undisciplined rabble in one body and keep 
•them so ; that he could lead them forth in safety, encumbered as 
women, their children, their cattle, and all 
\ their possessions, and that too in the face of a powerful monarch, 
their oppressor, backed as that monarch was by a numerous, dis- 
ciplined, and well-appointed army, bent on arresting their depar- 
ture, and riveting upon them again the yoke of bondage ; the fact 
that Moses could so arrange this vast multitude embarrassed by so 
many encumbrances, as that, in the midst of a sterile and inhos- 
pitable desert they should move in safety, and be furnished with 
ample sustenance ; and that this successful leadership, notwith- 
standing all these complicated diiOiculties, should be continued 
through the long period of fofty years, until ho saw them on the 
holders of a fertile and populous country, eager to take possession, 
and now fully qualified to do so, by the discipline to which they 
had been so long subjected, all this must ever suffice to place 
Moses in the first rank of military leaders. However this skill 
might have been obtained by him, certain it is that Moses had it ; 
and Moses exercised it, not for the purpose of self-aggrandizement, 
but exclusively for the good of his nation. He used this skill 
for the elevation of a tumultuous rabble of slaves to the character 
and standing of a brave people, determined on national existence, 
independence and honour, and competent to win it for them- 
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We know, indeed, that throughout the whole of his splendid 
and trying career, God himself sustained and directed Moses ; and 
we know, too, that God directed and sustained Cyrus, and Alex- 
ander. On the pages of history ^thcse men stand prominent, as 
great military leaders. Viewing all the circumstances of the 
case, Moses is yet more deserving of honour, as the most daring, 
skilful, and successful general of the age in which ho lived. 

It would be strange if, amid the multiplicity of monuments 
commemorative of tlie exploits of Pharaohs and of Satraps, vastly 
his inferiors in daring and in success, that no monument pro- 
claiming the prowess of Moses should have survived. Already 
the rocks of Sinai ha\c found a voice, attesting, somewhat hesi- 
tatingly as yet, it may be, yet still attesting the prodigies wrought 
for Israel in the deserts of Arabia. And if the tradition of the 
earlier exploits of Moses in his Ethiopian campaigns should be 
authentic, it were no wonder if yet, when the mists of obscurity 
that still enshroud these Nile-valley monuments, shall have bcein 
more fully dispersed, it shall bo found that among those remoter 
and most ancient monuments in Nubia and Ethiopia, appear the 
record of military conquests achieved by Moses for the Egyptian 
crown, — achievements, the glory of which could not be tarnished, 
nor the proud recollection of them ho willingly obliterated among 
the Egyptians, even though the champion who had gleaned tliose 
honours for Egypt, had subsequently abandoned the court and tlio 
country, and had, by a series of exploits not less splendid, founded 
a rival kingdom in Asia. Among the monuments of the several 
Rameses,’^ it is at least possible that the Ethiopian conquests of 
Moses may yet be found commemorated. Ra, is a prefix to many^ 
Egyptian names, of import equivalent to that of our phrase, the^ 
royal ; and of these several Rameses, may not some one yet prove 
the designation of the Hebrew-born, adopted son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, -^the conqueror of Saba and Ethiopia, — the accepted 


^ Ramses is explained^ moaning begotten of Kb, or of Phib, the offspring of 
tha Sun,” or of heaven. But since in Egyptian, the vowels are often, indeed generally 
omitted, just as in Hebrew, without the points, Ramses, i e. Kci-meses, presents the 
very nlime Moses, with the prefix Ha, indicating royalty. 

As to the distinguished position held by Moses, see the testimony of ancient wiftei*s, 
as adduced by Hons. Champollion Figeae, in his Egypte, (rUtiiyers Pittoresque), pp. 
I 1 , 122 . 
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Spouse of Ethiopia's quceu, Tharbis ; and designated both from 
bis adoption at the court of Pliaraoh, and from his royal nuptials 
in Ethiopia, — Ra-Meses ^ — the royal Moses ? * * 

Not to dwell on this conjecture, certain it is, that we can add, 
— 08 a states'rnan, Moses rafiks among the greatest He found 
his people oppressed, enslaved, and consequently degraded. For 
helpless subjection to the power of others, speedily deteriorates 
the whole man, and self-reliance dies. A generation brought up 
in slavery, are unfitted for freedom ; to them, independence would 
be fraught with curses as much as with blessings. Their children 
may be trained to a nobler destiny, but the race that has itself 
grown up in slavery, can be elevated, if at all, only by slow de- 
grees. The experience of centuries, and that in all countries, has 
taught mankind this lesson. 

But Moses saw this, as by intuition ; and he laid his plans, and 
made his arrangements on the dictate of a masterly policy, which 
«was indeed essential to the success of his noble scheme. 

The original race of slaves that left Egypt, adults, under 
Moses, ever shewed themselves restless, turbulent, — impatient of 
the wholesome restr&ints of law and regular government, and in- 
capable of appreciating the advantages of such government. 
This race passed away in the wilderness ; and their sons, trained 
under the institutions that were to distinguish them above all 
other nations, yielded a cheerful obedience to the laws, and fully 
carried out the plans of their great prophet. 

To accomplish such a task, to control the discordant elements 


‘ It may be interesting to consult, on this point, Monumens do TKgypte et do 
Npbie, by Cbarapollion le Jeune, vol, i. of tho Plates, and Plates Xl , XIIL, and 
XV., in which the Pharaoh (Ramses V.) is styled again and again, Meses, beloved of 
Amoun.” See also Osburn’s Ancient Egypt, p. 14, See also Hosellini, B. 6, PI. CT., 
Plato 82. 4 ; 164. 3 ; and Depense XXX., where the cartouche of Sosostris, or Ra- 
moses III, is given, whose name and title Osburn renders thus: Pharaoh vigilant in 
justice, l^ostris, the approved of the Sun [the beloved of Amoun, Ramses], 

111.” There is in these cartouches no Ra, it is merely J/escs, beloved of Amoun, 
See' also 4hc Ia4t ISne of royal names in the Table of Abifdos / see Champollion Pigeac, 
plate 47,^ A wpy of this table is also given in Dr Hawkes’s Egypt and its Monuments, 
p. 26. 

Thes^ Anagnidoent delineations of Ramses are mostly at Ipsamboul, in temples near 
the region of Moses* conquests, and whiclf were constructed at a pcrio^ncar his time. 
(See Champollion Figeao, p. 340, 341). 

B 
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with which Moaes had to work, and by hia tact and management 
to raise a band of emancipated serfs and their children in intel^ 
Ugenco, cirilization, and self-respect, until they could be safely 
settled in a country of their own, and be formed into a community, 
the first in the world, to bo the depositary of a free goYernmont, 
under a written constitution, which distinctly prescribed the duties, 
and secured the priTilcges of all, religious and political, public and 
private, those of magistrates and of citizens ; and to effect all 
this in one generation, was a work accomplished but once in the 
history of the world, a statesman-like work, to which the genius 
of Moses alone, of all men that ever lived, has been found equal. 

The institutions estalished by Moses were pre-eminently judi- 
cious, and admirably adapted to the character of the people; their 
peculiar position as the sole depositary of a pure religiop ; a 
people to be kept separate and distinct from all the rest of the 
world. These institutions were designed to endure; and they 
have endured. For several thousands of years they have been , 
maintained by the Jews, and that, too, even since the dispersion 
of that people into all parts of the globe ; and they still retain a 
vigour that promises perpetuity. 

“These institutions,** as one has well said (see Bobinson’s 
Calmet), “ have withstood the fury of persecution, and the still 
more dangerous snares of seduction. They are, to this day, es- 
sentially the same in China, in India, in Persia, and in Europe. 
They may have been neglected, they may hare been interpolated, 
they may have been abused ; hut they are the same, and they are 
still observed. Nor is the claim of consanguinity and brotherhgigji 
unfelt throughout the whole race. Despised and scattered 
among all nations, they are distinct from all, and bound to ea^h 
other by ties which the lapse of ages has not destroyed, and kfts 
hardly weakened.’* Nor is it certain, that even should the whole 
Hebrew race embrace Christianity, every rite that distinguishes 
them as Jews, must absolutely cease and determine. 

Their three great annual festivals, when every adult male must 
attend in one place where stood the altar of God ; their great 
Sabbatic year ; their numerous priesthood for the conduct of the 
splendid temple worship ; their various admirable courts of jus- 
tice, and tb^r magistrates nearly all elective, as well as their laws 
of inheritance, and year of Jubilee, were peculiar institutions, 
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well adapted to secure their purity, as a nation settled pennanent^ 
ly in one country, All those might fall into disuse on their dis 
peraion into distant lands ; but yet, as Jews, however dispersed, 
they are marked as a distinct race, and as one, by circumcision^ 
by the annual passover, by their weekly 7th*^ay sabbath, and by 
their synagogue service for the reading of the sacred books of 
their fathers. 

Now, a mind tliat could form the conception of a government 
embodying such institutions so peculiar and unique, yet so influ- 
ential in their character, and so durable in their nature ; a mind 
that could and did devise the details of this system, and the means 
for carrying it out into full and practical operation, with materials 
such as were presented in the Hebrews just emerging from Egyp- 
tian bondage ; a system that should raise them from barbarism 
to civilization and refinement, that should suit their condition 
when settled in a land that Moses never visited ; a system that 
^should be still appropriate in the height of their grbwing pro- 
sperity, to be witnessed only in the far-off future ; and a system 
that revolutions, dispersion, and wretchedness, cannot overthrow, ^ 
yea, that time itself neither wears out nor renders obsolete a 
mind which conceived and executed this system in all its vastness, 
and with all its minute details, must have been pre-eminent for an 
exuberance of all those great qualities, which, when found even 
in a moderate degree, stamp their possessor as an able statesman, 
and a man of genius. 

But it is when considered as a Lawgiver that (tie true greaU 
t^s of Moses Is best seen. Law is the slow growth of ages. It 
is the index of public intelligence, the standard of civilization. 
AU history shews that the advance from barbarism to that condi- 
in which government is administered in strict accordance to 

f * 3 n law, is very slow; it requires a long course of years, 
are usually enacted cautiously, one after another, as the 
ncies that call for them arise, and the alteration, amend- 
or repeal of old laws is constantly taking place. Law is 
the concentrated ejoperience of ages, rendered durable by 
record. 

Moses alone was blessed with a mind so capacious, views so 
enlarged, and political sagacity so keen and so profoy^d, that ho 
produced at once a system of laws, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
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whi<3h ftottled tjie entire goTornnient of a new pooploi 
tras about speedily to become great and poweir^li aud settled 
OR a durable foundation. But little prepared could the Jews 
have been to appreciate the institutions of Moses. They had in** 
deed long dwelt in Egypt, and in daily contact with the most en^ 
lightened people then on earth ; but they had held among that 
people an inferior position. A race of hard-worked, despised, 
and sorely oppressed serfs, they had but just burst their bonds. 
WhateTer the civilization around them in Egypt, the Jews had had 
but little opportunity to derive benefit from it. On thd great 
subject of religious opinions and moral conduct, all nations and^ 
all tribes of that period were in deplorable error. Polythmsm 
and gross idolatry everywhere prevailed, and even the Egyptians 
were notoriously addicted to gross superstitions, paying religious 
homage to beasts, and birds, and reptiles. Of the state of moraU 
among the Egyptians we have no very definite accounts ; but 
among tli6 Canaanites and all other adjoining countries, it was 
wretched in the extreme. This universal degradation the Hebrews 
could not have entirely escaped. Everything in the people for 
whom he planned, and in the condition of society around him, was, 
therefore, adverse to the magnificent designs of Moses ; and yet 
he matured, and he accomplished these designs. 

The basis of his whole system was, reverence for the one only 
Oodi the supreme Ruler, God was the head of the Jewish 
government. The worship of God was also homage to the sove- 
reign; and idolatrous practices were not impiety merely, they 
were treason against the state. Hence the severity of the laws 
Moses enacted against heathenish practices : a severity necessary 
to the continued existence of Israel as a nation, at the time and 
under the circumstances. A severity, however, which gives no 
sanction to bigotry or to religious intolerance now. 

Under the Mosaic code, the priesthood was assigned to the 
family of Aaron alone ; while the whole tribe of Levi was devoted 
to the subordinate duties of waiting on the priesthood in their 
sacred services, caring for ^ the sacred vessels, the music, and all 
the^requisites for public worship. In this tribe also, sacred lite- 
rature was more especially cultivated, the law was diligently cared 
for, copies of it w^e multiplied and preserved, its statutes were 
interpreted and^ ^aught to the people. The duties of all the 
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Several ^clesiastical officers were minutely prescribed, and 
tlie maintenance of these officers was carefully provided for by 
law. 

For the due administration of public affairs, ample provision 
was made. Each one of the twelve tribes was, in some i aspects, 
an independent community, administering its own internal affairs 
by a government composed of officers of its own selection : while 
a general council of the nation, composed of delegates .from each 
of the tribes, guarded the interests of the entire confederacy. 

Through this national council, the extraordinary leaders, such 
as Moses, the judges, and, in later times, even the kings, com- 
municated with the tribes, and made tin ir enactments known to 
the people. The Jewish commonwealth, constituted by Moses, 
was a confederacy of republics, strongly re ‘cmbling the complex 
government of those United States. 

Each tribe had its own head, or prince, who was elected to this 
»high office from among the descendants, in the direct lino, of the 
founder of the tribe. By the prudent counsel of Jethro, Moses 
appointed additional magistrates, viz. judges, some over ten, some 
over fifty, some over a hundred, and others over a thousand men : 
and all these leaders of thousands, or elders, were associated to- 
gether, under the prince ol the tribe, as the general council of the 
tribe. When all such elders dwelling in any city or neighbour- 
hood were convened, they formed the legislative assembly of that 
city or neighbourhood (Dent, xix, 12; xxv. 8, 9. Judg. viii. 
14; ix. 3-46; xi, 5. 1 Sam, viii. 4; xvi. 4). When the chief 

ciders from all the tribes were convened in one body (or by their 
duly appointed delegates : see Exod. xix. 7 ; xxiv. 3-8 ; xxiv. 
31, 32. TiOvit. iv. 13; xviii. 3-5; ix. 5), they formed the 
legislative assembly 0? tb' entire nation (Judg. i. 1-11; xi. S; 
XX. 12-24. Josh, xxiii. 1, 2 ; xxiv. 1). The priests, Trim were 
the learned class in the community, were also hereditary officers 
in the state, being clothed with cec// no less than religious func- 
tions. They had a seat in this grand assembly (Exod* xxxii. 29. 

. Numb, jcxxvi.' 13; viii. 6-26). The priests were the authorized 
interpreters of the law, both civil and ecclesiastical. This great 
nationa^asSemblyj Comitia, was summoned by special messen- 
gers, and feouvehed before the tabernacle in early^tiraes. They 
e3cer<^sed''the chief tights of sovereignty. They declared war, 
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cgncladed ratified treatiei^, appoint^ <5i^U rulers, ^hT$in, 
Itnd, ill later times, even the kings. The oath of officg^tras ad- 
mitdstered by the judge Joshtja or Samuel), and in later 
tiiuses by the king. The king himself was sworn into office by the 
Oomitia, acting in the name of the people (Exod. xix. 7 ; xxiy, 2-8. 
Josh.ix. 18-21, Jttdg. xx. 1; xi. 14; xx. 13-20. 1 Sam. x. 
24 ; xi. 14, &c.) 

In a time of peculiar difficulty from sedition, Moses selected 
seventy distinguished men from among the difiPerent tribes, to act 
as his councillors in affairs of state These were caHed the 
Sanhedrim. (Numb, xi ) These, however, wore not judges. They 
were appointed for a specific purpose, and their office ended uith 
the life of Moses. From the death of Moses till the Captivity, 
we find no mention of a sanhedrim Aftoi the Captivity, indeed, 
in the time of the Maccabees, the Jews appointed a sanhedrim of 
seventy-two elders, over whom presided the high priest. But 
this sanhedrim, which in later ages acted as the supreme council 
of the nation, is by no moans to be confounded with the sanhedrim 
of Moses. 

The trials conducted before the several law courts were usually 
held at the gate of the city, an unencumbered space of public 
resort To insure openness and due deliberation, no capital case 
could lawfully be tried at night. Hence courts were usually held 
in the morning. Nor was it lawful to examine a cause, pass sen- 
tence, and put that sentence in execution the same day. In the 
trial of Jesus Christ all these merciful legal precautions were dis- 
regarded. 

Those several institutions were admirably adapted to the oSa*' 
>racter and tlie circumstances of the Jews, and were well calculaited 
to accustom them to the government of established law, the^m^ 
w guarantesrfor order and freedom* 

There is, howerer, one institution established by Moses, which 
discovers a wonderful tact, in turning apparently formidable ob- 
stacles in the way of the rule of law into % means for establisbiug 
it the more effectually. I jrefer to the Cities of Refhge* 

!Fr6m time immemorial it bad been deemed the duty of the man 
khi to a person slap by violence, to avenge his death on 
the slair^ir 8e was called the bhod-avengei^. If he fhilod to 
punish the of his kinsman, he was accounted In 
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a of sociotj tfais custom must be highly useful; but it 

w ob?iously liable to great abuses. Homicide is not always 
murder. 

The province of established tribunals of justice it is to ascertain 
not only the fact of the slaying, and the person of the slayer, but 
also the intention, criminal or otherwise If the slaying was acci- 
dental, or necessary to self-defence, then it was not criminal ; but 
of this the blood-avenger could not judge impartially. His kins- 
man being slain, his part it was to avenge him, and ipfamy covered 
him if he slew not the slayer. The fact of the slaying was all he 
looked at ; of its justifiableness ho was not, and he could not be, 
a competent judge. The person of the slayer once known, he 
must slay or live in infamy » To remedy the fearful abuses 
to which this custom must always bo liable, Moses resorted to a 
singular expedient. 

He appointed six cities of refuge, three on each side of the 
Jordan ; to these cities straight roads were to be opened from 
every part of the country. A man who had slain any person 
must flee to the nearest of these cities of refuge, which were all 
placed under the control of the Priests and Levites. If found by 
the blood-avenger outside of the city, he could bo lawfully slain ; 
but so long as he remained within the city of refuge, he was safe 
from the immediate stroke of tho blood-avenger. In that city 
he must abide until duly tried before a legal tribunal, and his 
guilt or innocence determined. If proved guilty of wilful murder, 
he WAS forthwith surrendered to the blood-avenger, to be by him 
slain. In such case, the death of the convicted murderer was 
inevitable. No sanctuary could shelter the convicted murderer, 
and no commutation was admitted. 

If, on trial, acquitted of intentional munler, he was still required 
^ dwell in the city Of refuge during his whole life, unless the high 
Iciest should die ; on the occurrence of this event, the homicide 
fearlessly return to his own home, the blood-avenger having 
l|[^oiiger any legal right to molest him. 

Thus, by this singular institution, Moses extended no shield to 
the gaBty--i-he did not aftn to crush at once the spirit of private 
veni^nce ; hut ho sagaciously availed himself of that spirit, and 
of ^e custom to which ij^ had given birth, to induce the criminal 
murderer, and the unfortunate homicide, alike, to throw themselves 
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on the protection of law for security from immediate pursuit and 
destruction, and for a fair and open trial afterwards. The very 
custom, and the deep feelings which would seem to threaten insu- 
perable opposition to tlie empire of law, and the action of regular 
tribunals, were thus skilfully turned into important auxiliaries, to 
insure the influence of law, and establish the authority of its tri- 
bunals. The Mosaic law respecting the cities of refuge w'as a 
masterly stroke of legislative policy. 

But it is the Moral Law, briefly expressed in the Ten Command- 
ments, — the iJecaloffue, as recorded in Exodus, ch. xx. that yieWs 
to Moses the palm of matchless Icfjislaihe wisdom. 

The teachings of sixges and philosophers, on the subject of hu- 
man duty, have usually, in every age and country, been prolix 
and obscure, and so shrouded in mystery as to be nearly unintel- 
ligible to the great mass of mankind. But in the moral law first 
promulgated by Moses, wo have just the reverse of all this. In 
this inimitable document, we find the entire range of human duties 
comprised in a compass so brief, that a child may commit the 
whole to memory in a few hours; and yet so comprehensive is this 
law, that it covers the entire field of duty. No one duty to God 
or man is *here omitted. No one is there, of the many forms of 
vice, or gradations in crime, which is not herein unequivocally 
condemned. 

Brief though this wonderful document is, it is yet perfectly in- 
telligible to all. Each duty is herein so clearly defined, and so 
fully set forth, that the little child, the superstitious idolater, and 
the rude barbarian, as well as the philosopher and the man of 
science, may hence learn to whom he owes his being, — the service 
appropriate to that great Maker, and all the duties toward^ his 
fellow-men, which spring from his relation to them and to^God, 
oiir common Creator. This peerless document, while it develops 
principles which may amaze and charm the strongest intellect, and 
the most cultivated mind, does also lay down its positions so dia^ 
tipctly, and detail duty so clearly and definitely, that its meaning 
is perfectly obvious to the humblest capacity and the most ordinary 
attention. Moreover, this law accords in all respects to the con- 
victions of right inherent in every human breast. 

It is a law adapted not to any one ago of the world exclusively, 
nor to any one race of men, nor to any one class in society. It 
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is pre-eminently the law for man, for the whole human family, in 
all ages, in all countries, and in every condition of life. 

No revolutions in the political world, no rise or fall of powerful 
dynasties, no change in the aspect of society, can over either add 
to the force or impair the authority of this noble law. It is based 
on principles, and it deals Mdth relations that appertain to human 
nature, and are unchangeable. To the white man, and the black; 
to the monarch on his thron<‘, and to the beggar in his hovel ; to 
the exalted leader of a nation of freemen, and to the slave at his 
meanest drudgery ; to the statesman loa<lcd with the cares of 
government, and to the obscurest of the multitude whoso political 
destiny lu' controls; to the profound philosopher, to the applauded 
author of brilliant discoveries in science, and to the most illiterate 
peasant that plods thoughtlessly at his daily toil, this law is in- 
variably and alike ai)plicable. No lapse of ages can nuidei* it 
obsolete; no advances in science can impair its lustre or weaken 
^ its force ; no change of circumstances cun make it inapplicabh* 
or inappropriate. Ho long as man is man, dependont^as a crea- 
ture of God, and a member of the social body, this law must re- 
tain its force, and be always appropriate. So bas(*d in trulli are 
the principles on which it rests, that it never can lose its autliority 
over a single human being. 

ISomo writers there are wlio would have ns believe that Moses 
did not originate, but that he borrowed from tlu' Egyptiaiis, his 
code of morals, his i)ure Theism, and liis most important regula- 
tions; and this, forsooth, because we are told “ Mosfs imia learned 
In all the wisdom of the Etjyptiansy 

This position is demonstrably false. 

Thai Moses was a perfect master of all the wisdom of Eg) pi 
is trtc ; and so the Bible asserts. But it does not thence follow 
tjiat he possessed no other knowledge besides that derived from 
l^ypt. It is no unheard-of thing for a scliolar to master all the 
raiwledgc that his teacher can impart, and aftorw'^ards to uccumii- 
iittei, upon this, much larger and more valuable knowledge, by his 
own independent researches. This, we know, Moses did; and 
for this his long retirement in Midiaii furnished time and ample 
opportuuHy. 

Moreover, the boasted wisdom of the Egyptians has been much 
exaggerated ; for, whether we judge by the report of that wisdom 
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furnished in the classical writers of ancient Greece, or from the 
testimony yielded by the records of the Egyptian sages themselves, 
as now opened to the world in the interpreted hieroglyphics of 
their gorgeous temples, palaces, and tombs, and in their ritual 
of the dead, wo find nothing to sustain this assertion. Some im- 
portant moral duties are therein recognised : a future life seemB 
to be there shadowed forth.^ But the soul of the Mosaic system, 
Le. the existence of one solo supreme God, a pure spirit, and the 
common brotherhood of all mankind, as the creatures of one God, 
the cliildren of one licavenly Father, that is not found there. 
Over all the acres of surface covered by the hieroglyphic writing 
and the brilliant picturing of the ancient Egyptians, which still 
exist in wonderful preservation among her monuments, you look 
in vain for a recognition of tlie one. onbj Goct, No sign, no 
symbol, no token of this one fimdameiital truth, is there found. 
(8ee Sir G. Wilkinson’s ]\fann, and Cant,, 2d series, vol. i. p. 178.) 
On this subject the testimony of the celebrated Dr Pritcliard is 
clear and^xplicit. In his learned work, the Analysis of Egyp- 
tian Mythology, p, 406, ho says : “ Witli respect to theology^ no 
two systems can be more directly opposed to each other tlian the 
Mosaic docti’ine was to that of the Egyptians.” 

Again, p. 408, Dr P. remarks: “ lii the most striking fea- 
tures in the whole system of cw'd reyidalions, the ])lan adopted 
by the Hebrew lawgiver stands in direct opposition to tlio polity 
of the Egyptians.” 

Dr Redford, in his useful hook, entitled “ Holy Scripture V< 5 ri- 
ficd,” remarks, p. 60 (Lend. ed. 1837): “No sort of analjj|gy 
can be traced between the theory (of cosmogony) which Moses 
left us, and any of the speculations which the Egyptians indulged.”* 

^ I say srems to he there shadowed forth. See Wilkinson’s 2d series, Flutes 87 and 
88, and the description, vol. ii. pp. 442“448. See albo the mapjnificent and very curious 
Plate of the Judgment of the Soul, as given hy Roselliui, Dispensa XXXVIII. m. d. 
C. Plate LX VI. ; and see Chami)aUion, Monnmens de I’Egypto et de Nubie, vol. iii 
of the Plates, and Plate 272, This repre^jentation is found at Thebes, Bihan, El 
Molouk. 

* The doctrine of the Egyptians as to the continued existence of the soul after death, 
was not that of immortality, properly speaking, hut of metempsychosis ; z. e. a fresh 
birth into another body, and then another, &c. After it has gone through all the ter- 
restrial, marine, and winged animals, it again enters a human body. (Herodotus, ii. 
123 ; see also Wilkinson, Roselliui, and ChampoIIion, quote! above. This circuit was 
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We may add further, that an imitation of the rites or the doc- 
trines of the Egyptians, introduced by Moses into the institutions 
he gave to the Jews, would have been next to impossible, because 
it would have tended to destroy their conlidcncc in him as an in- 
spired prophet. On the conviction felt by them that he was a pro- 
phet inspired by Jehovah, rested the sole authority of Closes over 
the Jews, He denounced the customs of the Egy])tians. An in- 
spired prophet could not consistently borrow religious observances 
from a people whom he dcnounce<l as impious idolaters. 

Sir William Jones also, the great Oriental scholar, has remark- 
ed, “ There is no shadow of foundation for th*‘ opinion that Mose^^ 
bon'ow^d the. first part of (icnesls from the tile rat are of Kijppt'^ 
(Id. p. GO.) lie adds, “ Still les'^ can the adamantine ])illars ol* 
our Christian faith be moved by the result of any debates as to 
the comparative antiquity of the Hindoos and Egyptians, or of any 
inquiry into the Indian theology.’* (Id.) 

The ancient Egyptians wore an ingenious people, refined and 
luxurious in their manners undoubtedly. Eut, of originating the 
ideas with which, as its living spirit, its jiervading essence, the 
Mosaic moral code is replete, Egypt, with all its splendour and 
wdth all its uisdom, was (for all that lias yet been broiiglit to light) 
as utterly incapable, as would be the savage warriors, the aborigines 
of our own American forests ; as are the Caifres and the Hotten- 
tots of South Africa. 

That the sublime doctrines, the compn^heiihive views, the ])ure 
morality and the wonderfully accurdto science ’ with which the 

supposed to occupy .3000 years; like the doctrine of the Indian philosophy. (Faber, 
Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. pp. 14, 111, and 113.J Th.it it might bo ready to leccive the 
rcfwning soul, at the end of this 3000 year's, the hotly wa** ernbulracd with so great earo. 

What resemblance has this to any teaching ol Moses ? Moses li.ns been charged 
with borrowing from the Egyptians the idea ot the Urim and Thuminim. (8ee Diod, 
Sie.t!f65, 5, I? i. cli. 48.) (lesenius rcfeis to this. Giotius turned the tables, by 
^Urgitig this imitation upon the latei Egyptians. He maintains that they boi rowed 
the Jews:— “ Imitati sunt hoc (/. t. the breast-plate of the Jewish High 
Priest) soil ut pueri virorum res, imitautur Egyptii.” ‘ (Ue Verilate, i. 16.) 

^ The leained Adrien Balhi has said : — “ No monument, either historical or astro- 
nomical, h.as ; et been able to prove the books of Moses false ; but, on the contrary, 
with those books agree, in the most remarkable manner, the results obtained by tl)e 
most IctiTiied philologues and the profonndest geometricians.” (Atlas Kthnograpliiquo 
du Globe, Mappemoude. Etli. 1.) 

* See «n ahW examination of this charge in Tompkins* llulbean Prn^e Kssay for 1849, pp. 

80-9*2. 
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books of Moses are replete, could have been obtained by him from 
the ingenious authors of the mythological delineations, still found 
adorning the magnificent temples, the splendid palaces, and the 
elaborately wrought tombs now standing in the valley of the Nile, 
is merely and simply an utter hipossibllltif,^ 

How wonderful, then, must have been the mind of him who first 
arranged and embodied the ideas that make up this great law. 
This law has withstood the' revolutions of time, the shock of de- 
termined opposition, and the scrutiny of jealousy. The cavils of 
objectors, and the reflections and researches of tlic learned, have 
failed to discover in the moral precepts of this law any one defect, 
or to make upon it any improvement. 

It has been the admiration of the ablest legislators in all sub- 
sequent ages, and it has been used as the model after which the 
most approved and successful laws have been framed. It embodies 
the substance of all sound legislation, and it presents the essential 
germ of all true religion. As it was the earlicK'^t, so it has been 
found to bo tlio wisest, the noblest, the completest of all laws. Is- 
suing as it did in a remote, a superstitious, and a barbarous age, 
it presents an embodiment of wisdom never since surpassed, never 
since equalled in any age. 

Great discoveries are usually made gradually. A glimpse of 
some great truth is first obtained : it is conjectured rather than 
known ; and time, and thouglit, and labour, must perfect the dis^* 
covery. But in this instance the discovery was made at once : the 
great truths of morality and religion hurst forth upon mankind in 
all their glory, like the sun rising brightly on the morning sky. 
The system was given to the world by Moses at once clear, well- 
defined, perfect, evincing itself to be immutable truth, by its uni- 
versal applicability, at all times and to all men, of all races, every- 
where. It was no rude conjecture ; it was a complete discovery. 
It was a heaveidg birth. It was the true prototype of that beauti- 


^ Mr Tompkins in his Hulsoan Prize Essay, 1849, sa^^s, (p. 79), “The buhlirae 
truths of Revelation have as logical a connection with the abominations of Egypt, i ^ 
they have with the nebulous theory of llagcl.* 

And even Bunsen, in speaking of the sacred books of the Egyptians, says, (p. 49, 
vol. i.) “ These contain no history of the Egyptian people as do the books of the Old 
Testament. The idea of the people, and still more of the people's (Jod, the Creator of 
heaven and eaith, is wanting.’* 
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ful old fable of classical Greece. Pallas, embodinieiit of wisdom, 
springing forth quick, matured, and armed cap-a-pic, from the 
brow of Jupiter, or from the supreme intellect. Plain it is then, 
that the Decalogue is a monument of wisdom^ unparalleled hi 
the annals of mankind. Hence it may be safely alBrmcd : — 

was the genius of Moses^ that /«?, more than any other 
man, has influenced the destiny of mankind. 

Eyery now and then men have appeared in luiman society, en- 
dowed with minds so vigorous, active, and commanding, as that 
they have moulded the opinions and controlled the intellectual 
movements of their own ago and of succeeding generations. 
Those were the master-spirits of their age. Such wxre Homer 
and Aristotle, Socrates and Plato, Demosthenes and Tsebar, each 
in his peculiar sphere of influence. Such, too, Avero Charlemagne, 
and but lately, Napoleon, Bacon, NeA\ton, and Luther, each in his 
own department of action ; but JJloses has sliewn himself the great 
^ master-spirit, not of one age, but of all ages, and of all nations 
too. 

His institutions moulded the character and shaped tlio destiny 
of the entire Jewish nation, certainly. The pure religion he 
taught, and tlie admirable moral precepts he laid down, were, in- 
deed, shut up for ages among that one peoj>le. But they liavo 
gradually spread abroad among mankind, and have })rovcd most 
influential in furthering tlie progress of civilisation and human 
happiness. Christianity, tlie religion of tlio most intelligent and 
^^terprisiiig nations on the earth, is founded on the religion of 
.^foscs. From him, also, Mohammed borroAved his distinguishing 
j^jgioiis tenets, and all of his ethics that are valuable ; and Mo- 
Imimmedauism is the religion of a large portion of Asia, and of 
many tribes and nations of Afiica, aaIiiIo the laws enacted by Moses, 
and especially the laAV of the Ten Coniinandruciits, constitute the 
acknoAvledgcd baois of all Aviso and effective legislation in every 
civilized country under heaven. 

Nor must we oA^erlook tlie spirit of liberty pervading the go- 
vernment Moses established, with its oflicers and its magistrates 
all selected by the suft rages of the people, over whom, Avhen 
chosen, they ruled. On this point Dr Pritchard {Anal, Myfhol, 
Egypt, p. 408) has remarked; — The founders of the Egyptian 
civil regulations made it their chief endeavour to depress the 
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masses in society, and to elevate the few in wealth and power* 
On the contrary, the system of society established by Moses was 
one of perfect equality ; not the casual result of circumstances, 
but this was the object which Moses purposely contrived a groat 
part of his civil institutions to uphold.” The Hebrews were all 
required to regard each otlier as bretliren. 

By those institutions a spirit of freedom was awakened in the 
heart of the JcAvish nation, which never perished, and which 
rarely sloj)t. It led to deeds of heroic daring, and of surpassing 
endurance, in resistance against the oppressions of tyranny, when 
the rights of conscience were invaded. The reiterated and daring 
struggles of the Jews for religious freedom have, in almost all 
ages, presented to mankind an impressive spectacle. Christianity 
perpetuated this spirit, and raised it yet liigher. Popular elec- 
tions and popular representative assemblies were introduced from 
the synagogue into the church. ^1^3 

When it was attempted, oppression was resisted unto the death. 
And who can tell how far the freedom now enjoyed among many 
nations, and extending more widely every year, may be the off- 
spring of that spirit of liberty that has ever animated the church, 
and the Jewish nation before it? 

The task of fully tracing out the influence exerted on the 
world, and the beneflts conferred on man by the Jewish nation, in 
true religion, pure morals, sound legislation, and in extending the 
spirit of religious ind(‘pcndencc and of political freedom, hsiis yet 
to be performed. Trace their entire history, and tl|<o Jewish 
nation will ho found to exhibit claims to the admiration and to ^ 
the graiitiiiie of mankind, as the earliest and the most unyielding 
advocates of the rights of conscience, and the boldest champions 
of freedom the world has ever hchcld. 

Its obligation to the Joavs has never yet been acknowledged by 
the world, nor even appreciated. And T, for one, count it an 
honour to the American republic, and to the age in which we live, 
that an act of tardy justice has at length been done to this long- 
oppressed hut noble race, in that the Secretary of State (Mr 
Webster) has recently sot a proud example to the nations of the 
parth, in refusing to ratify a treaty with a foreign power, on the 
aple ground that that treaty made invidious distinctions adverse 
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to the race of Abraham. All honour to the name of Daniel 
Webster therefor ! 

Nor can we forget that all the good conferred on the world by 
and through the Jews, is a direct result of the institutions esta- 
blished, and the truths promulgated by the Jewish lawgiver 
View this man in what light you may, and he presents the most 
splendid character on record. 

As an individual, he was virtuous and pure; a genuine pa- 
triot, zealous and untiring, firm and self-possessed ; a profoundly 
learned man, and an accomplished writer; a successful general, 
and a pre-eminently aide statesman; a wise lawgiver, and a man 
of commanding genius beyond all that ever lived. Moses has 
done more than any one man, and more than any combination of 
men ever did, to influence the condition, Jind to improve the cha- 
racter, not of his own peculiar nation only, but of all nations. 

Thus distinguished, Moses stands forth to view as a man of 
j pre-eminent worth, of incomparable mind, of matchless attain- 
ments, of wisdom unexampled. How suitable it was, then, that 
such a man should have been honoured to act as the mouthpiece 
of heaven, to proclaim to men their duties, and prepare them to 
receive the higher gift of salvation, afterwards made known in tlio 
gospel of Christ. And in fact, to adopt the language of another 
(Dr Redford, Holy Scrip. Verified, p. 10), The brief statements 
given in the first few paragraphs of the books of Mose^?, imply a 
knowledge which could not have been acquired by any of those 
means Mdiich men possess. They display an insight into the Ians 
and acts of nature, which it is impossible to ascribe to the indi- 
vidual writer, or to the peojde among whom he received his cdu- 
cotion. So far as great truths and universal principles of nature 
can be discoveued by human effort, we know pcrfc‘(*tly well that 
great labour, cautious investigation, patient research, and much 
time arc demanded. They require a large induction of particu- 
lars, and a groat accumulation of facts, before they can be secure- 
ly and confidently asserted. It is a rare (one might say a totally 
unheard-of^ case for such principles or truths to be brought to 
maturity by a single mind.” In fact, it never has been done. 

The first, in general, merely suggests them. Otln rs, and 
usually in a long succession, verify and prove them, in all their 
bearings ” 
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When, tliereforo, we perceive how slowly great principles and 
general laws arc discovered, oven by tlie most comprehensive and 
accomplished minds, in the present day, it must appear altogether 
incredible tliat Moses should have ascertained all the great natu- 
ral truths which he records, by bis own res('archcs, or that ho 
should have derived them from the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
(P- 17.) 

The informfition imparted to us by Moses upon these recondite 
subjects, is of so peculiar ji character — it is so accurate, so com- 
prehensive, and it so entirely anticipates all that has hvan brought 
to light by science, even down to this very hour, that H ?.s* hnpossi- 
hie to attribute it to the ordluanj hourees of human knowledge, 
Moses was, beyond denial, a man of transcendent genius. But 
no mere genius could possibly have accumulated the knowledge 
his writings embody. There is, to thivS day, no theory extant as 
to the origin of the world, that is even plausible, which does not 
assume as its basis the very principles first laid down by Moses , 
alone. Add to this his theology, so simple, so sublime, so 
rational ; add, also, his inimitable code of morals, and the 
evidence is complete. There is no possible way of accounting for 
this vast, this amazing, this superhuman wisdom of Moses, but by 
acceding to his own statement — a statement sustained by other 
direct, varied, and conclusive proofs — Moses was a prophet — ho 
wrote just as he was iii'^pired of God to write. 

How fully entitled, then, to our cordial reception and our 
implict confidence, arc the precepts of a religious teacher so 
pre-eminently endowed and gifted of heaven as was Moses ! And 
how puny are the powers, and how^ contemptible in comparison 
arc the teachings of the pigmy opponents, who, in our day, 
would seek to subvert tlie authority of Moses ! By every com- 
petent and impartial investigator, Moses must bo acknowledged* 
and that quite independently of his divine commission, to be tho^ 
Father of History, and the Founder of Literature : and how our 
reverence for his character, and our esteem for Iiis writings should 
rise, when wo arc assured also that Moses was, under God’s own 
guidance, promulgator of the only true religion — the originator of 
all sound jurisprudence — the great Teacher of pure morals — 
yea, that Moses was also the planner and the author of the first 
truly popular government among the nations of the earth. 



AS A »SCI10LAU AND A STATKSMAX. 

If George Washington is justly honoured by a great nation as 
the Father of his emancipated country, much more should Mi ses 
be honoured by not only as the first and tlie most distinguishod 
of all the prophets of God, but also as the fnalrurtor and the 
Benefactor of the whole Family of Mankhtd, 
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NECESSITY FOR REVELATION. 

Ac rs \m'i. 2J. — “ Ja tlje liiikninMi (nxl” «i<w. 

To the unknown God, What a designation! And tliis wa?» 
the inbcripiion adorning the face of an altar soon hy the Apostle 
Paul, in the very heart of Athens, the centi’o and focus of the re- 
finement, wealth, literature, and piety of aill (Greece ! 

There it stood, open to the notice of all : ami that such altar, 
hearing such inscription, did anciently stand in the heart of, 
Athens, is attested hy several writers of classical anti(piity. It 
was the nieiuorial, are told, of a fearful pestilence, stayed by 
the iiiterventioii of some unascertained power, aftei* all the deities 
of the Grecian Pantheon had been supplicated in vain. 

There it stood— a memento of <leliverance, but a token, also 
of ignorance — of ignorance on matters the most de(‘ply interest- 
ing : ignorance, too, prevailing amongst a people llic most po- 
lislied, the most learned, the most pliilosoplnc of all antiquity. 
That majestic altar at Athens, that mysterious inscription, “ lo 
the tinktioini was a palpable indication of the necessity for 

a divine revelation to wan. 8o, at least, the great A])Ostle to 
the Gentiles evidently regarded it ; for he seized the occasion fur- 
nished by his arraignment before the august court of the Areo- 
pagus, to present to his pliilosophic audience a brief outline of the 
doctrines of revelation, respecting one God, the Creator of all, 
the common brotherhood of all the races of mankind, and the 
duty of all to render a pure and spiritual homage to their com- 
mon Creator. “ IVhom ye ignorantly worship^ Him declare I 
unto you,'' 

If the subtle Stoics, the polished Epicureans, ami the philoso- 
phers of the Areopagus at Athens, needed, in matters of religion, 
to be instructed by a divinely inspired teacher, much more must 
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ihe great bulk of iiiankind need it. licnco the theme of tliis 
lecture, “ For the safe-guidanre of man^ a revelation from God 
is needed,''’^ By revelation^ I would ho understood to mean, 
knowledge beyond the rearh of miaided reason ; knowledge su- 
pernaiif rally eonvcyed^ by direct inspiration from God: such 
as the great body of Ohristiaiis understand the Apostle to moan, 
when ho tolls us, “ all Hrriptnre is given by inspiration of God 
nml again, “ holy vieti of old spake as fheo were moved h\f the 
Holy Ghost” 

There is, indeed, a modern spurious philosopliy. a canting imi- 
tation of German mysticism, which is magniloquent and obscure, 
dealing largely in high-sounding words ntteily misapplied. 

The advocates' of this ])veudo-pliilosophy descant much on spirit 
ami essence, development and ])rogress Witli them science is a 
revelation ; reason is an inspiration ; analogy is a symbolization, 
the is a jn'o]!hryof the future j)lant. With them, every 
truth is sacred, and all kno>/ledgo is divine. Writers, and dc- 
chminers of this stamp, strike the nnretlecting as original and 
profound, simjdy because they deal in unintelligible mysticisms, 
perverting terms, and confounding all language. 

Ill one sense it may be said, that all troth is sacred : but cer- 
tainly reason is not inspiration ; any more than gazing on the 
heavens with the iialud eye, is the Mime i\^ surveying the vast ex-^ 
pause through a skilfully construct<*d t(dosro]K*, 

Natural science is the proper field of action for human reason, 
in which to try her own inherent power. 

Kevolation is another, and altog(‘ther a dilferent field, into 
which the linnian mind is led only by inspiration, i c, by a super- 
natural influence direct from God ; wliolly distinct from iniTC rea- 
son, and above it. 

To use these terms indiscriminately, or to substitute the one 
for the otlier, is to confound things entirely dilferent and distinct, 
-dlt is, in fact, to render language useless, or rather, to make it the 
Instrument for blinding and misleading. 

^.Jievelation, then, snpernaturally imparted by insjiiraiion 
fh>^ God, is necessary to man. It is so, because, 

1st, Wc religions instinct is innate in man. It is a feeling 
ingi'aiuoJ, apparently, in the very nature of man, that ho is a being, 
not only frail and dependent on a higher power, but also respon- 
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sible to that power. Among men of every nation and tribe tinder 
heaven, in every country, and in every climate, is found the evi- 
dence of this religious instinct. 

It is so now, and it has been so in all ages. Every tribe of 
men, no matter how rude, has been found to have its own deities, 
its ceremonies of worship, its dogmas of belief ; its hopes and its 
fears, founded upon those dogmas, "flio Jew and the Gentile, the 
Asiatic, the European, and tlie American savage, the Islamite, 
the Jlralnnins of Hindostan, the Buddhist of Ceylon, the followers 
of Confucius in tlio celestial empire, and the dark-skinned trem- 
bler before the grec-gree in the burning A\ilds of Afiiea, all cor- 
roborate this statciTK iit There is not one single wcll-autlumti- 
cated case in o\e( ptiou. 

Some few Ksa>agc tribes ha\c been spoken of by travellers as so 
debased, that they gave no indication of any ideas of a superior 
power, or of personal responsibility. But a better acquaintance 
witli such savage, and witli their language, has usually shewn 
they were not entii('ly destitute of religious sensibility ; although 
their notions on th(\se ])oints may have been very obscure 

It may, then, be safely asserted that a recognition of a higher 
power, aud a souse of r(‘s\)Ousibilily to that power, are character- 
istic of man, wherever found. The religious instinct scorns to 
appertain to humanity as sucli. 

Now, for the gratiiicalion of all other iiifetinctivc proj)cnsitics, 
suitable means are bountifully provided by the Creator, lie has 
given us the air to breathe, food to cat, water to drink, the day 
for labour, and the night for repose, — the social feelings and the 
domestic relations, — together with all the varied objects around us, 
to excite and to gratify man’s thirst for kno^s ledge. Surely, then, 
ihis hislmctive lonfjimj for an acquaintaace loifli our dutlesy our 
future prospects, and the means of solid hapi>iness, was not given 
to us in vain. 

As truly as the structure of the eye shews the need of light in 
which to use it, and warrants the belief that light will be given for 
that purpose; so this moral sttmeinre of ?aau, 'this internal or- 
ganization, shows the need of supernatural light, for its appro- 
priate actions, and warrants the hope that such spirituai light will 
not be withheld. 

Again, 2d. The impo^tanre of the interests hivolro I ^ shrws the 
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need of revelaiion. For tlie siiRtonanco, the «af<‘ty, and the 
comfort of man, in this world, ample moans are provided. With 
a mind capable of observing, comparing, reasoning, and planning, 
and with a body admirably adapted to servo as the instrument for 
effecting his purposes, and carrying out his plans, man walks the 
lord of iJiia carih. Tlie soil he treads, yields, in r('turn for his 
labour, a copious harvest of varied products for liis sustcimnce; 
while the fowls of the air, and the inhabitants of the deep, no less 
than the beasts of the fiehl, minister to his luxury. Home, with 
its comforts and its heart-felt delights, — society, with its con- 
vcniciK'es and all its refining iiitiucnccs, contribute largely to the 
happiness of man, and shew the providential arraiigeinonts of the 
mighty Creator for his w(dl-h(‘ing. 

Well may life be valued, and the light of tlie sun prized. But 
life is short, and if, as there is cogent reason for believing, w^c are 
immortal^ then, for us, fhe one grand hiqntrg ?.s*, and ever must 
bo, how can we render that future life a happy one 1 

In comparison with this, all that relates iiuToly to the interests 
of tliis our brief sojourn on earth, sinks into insignificance. 

If you wore about to remove to a far distant country, a foreign 
land, there to settle for life, you would spare no pains to obtain 
correct information as to the country, its productions, its climate, 
— the character of its inhabitants, the peculiarities of their society, 
tlieir laws, their customs, — and all that could enable you to de- 
cide as to the requisites for there making yourself respectable, com- 
fortable, and at homo; you would not trust to yourow^n surmises, 
nor to tlie mere assc‘rtion>s of rash pretenders ; yon w^oiild require 
autheniie Information from competent sources. 

So, also, onr immortal iialurc proclaims tlie necessity for in^ 
ftirniatioB, such as no child of eartli, however gifted, can impart, 
respecting the unseen world that aw^aits us, and the means by 
wliich we may be fitted to enter that world, with a fair prospect of 
'-•ajrfety, of honour, of happiness wlien there. This needed instruct 
a revelation from God mu alone mq^art, 

^ Again, 3d. The limited extent of our powers demands it. 
For all that respects this life alone, and its interests, we are abun- 
dantly qualified to judge and to act. Wo have hero, to do with 
objects that are palpable to the senses, with agents, w hose nature 
is know^n to us, and on whose movements we can calculate 
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The results of scientific research, in so many departments of 
nature, the regularity of the seasons, and tlie stability of w hat are 
called the laws of nature, all combine to enable us to lay our plans, 
and prosecute them with vigour, almost certain, that, by a prudent 
foresight against possible contingencies, success will crown our 
efforts to secure comfort, respectability, and usefulness in life. 
Every man kno^ s that by industry, skill and uprightness in his 
business, combined with discretion in J)is conduct and prudouco in 
the management of his property or his gains, all tliat a reasonable 
ambition can desire in his peculiar station may be his. The 
agriculturist, the mechanic, the merchant, and the scholar, all busy 
tiiomselves iu matters with whicli they are conversant, and to un- 
derstand and to maiiag(» whicdi, their own inherent powers are suf- 
ficient. But, in regard to tlie higlicr interests of the life to come, 
wo have no such natural means of judging. Our condition and our 
destiny after death, \\e possess no faculty, no power, no means 
whatever of ascertaining. Thiit can be determined only by the 
unseen Author of our bcifig The groat lact of th(3 e.iistenee of 
that august Being, wt^ can estahllsh witli suflicient clearness and 
certainty, by the operation of our leabon. Some of his attri- 
butes, also, y\c can make out, — such as his greafnet^s, his om- 
niscience, and his abnightg power. For liis justice, also, yyc dis- 
cern proof, ample and conclusive. But what may be the precise 
nature of the relation yu' sustain to liini, wliat may be the service 
lie requires from us, what the duties ho requires to be by us exer- 
cised, one towards another, and yvliat may be the biaring of our 
conduct in this life, upon our destlng hereafter, we cannot, by un-^ 
aided reason, determine. All this lies utterly beyond the reach 
of our noblest powers. 

Equally inscrutable to us is the question, Can this sense of 
guilt, loading our hearts, he relieved ^ Is God mercifuU Can 
he pardon tlio guilty ? and, if so, hoyv? by what moans? In 
yvhat wey, and on what conditions, is that pardon to be had ? No 
mere human intellect is sufficiently acute, active, or powerful to 
grasp effectually these points, and to answer satisfactorily these 
deeply interesting inquiries. That answer can be yielded only 
by inspiration from God. 

It is not enough hero to fall back upon the goodness of God, 
imd say, “ I am not afraid to trust my Maker. He who has pro- 
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vided for us hero a world so bright, and so rich iii materials for 
enjoyment, can make all needed arrangements to render us happy 
hereafter. If I do ray duty here, I have no fears for hereafter, so 
long as God is good, and is almighty.’* Agreed, I say; but this 
brings us no nearer to the point than before. 

God can render us happy hereafter, no less than here; but the 
question is, will he ? and in wliat way I on what terras \ Wliat, 
if it should turn out to be true, that thefonnatiiyn in us, and by 
us^ of a certain moral romUtion, or character, is ab>soliitoIy indis- 
pensable to our future happiness, just as the bud must precede the 
blossom, as sowing the seed must precede gathering in the harvest, 
or as tlio cause must precede the eftcct 1 If such is, in truth, the 
law of spiritual being, and spiritual progress, God will not, and he 
cannot, violate this law for the solo purpose of accommodating us. 
The interests wo have at stake arc too vast to be hazarded on a 
rash assumption. We here want certainty, not conjc'cturc. That 
certainty, revelation, and revelation alone can yield. 

If we do our duty hero, we may dismiss all fear for hereafter, 
you say. So say I, too. But still the question recurs, what is 
our duty? It is, at least, possible, that Jn/y hero may include 
something more than probity in our dealings, man with man, and 
self-control in our pleasures. But if so, thru, one who has been 
strictly honest, amiable, Iioiionred ami useful among bis fellow-men, 
may yet have failed in some of his essential duties, and thus ho 
may fail to iiioet with perfect happiness licreaftcr. lie may even 
find bitter disappointment, and heavy sorrow awaiting him. Who 
shall say ? Obviously, a revelation from ()rod, and that alone, 
can settle these fundamental points. 

But, further, 4th. Nut only arc our powers limited, but they 
are enfeebled by our moral obliquity, and the jndyment is per-- 
y uerted by inclination. 

^ Account for it or not, as we may, it is a fact plain and uiidc- 
^Ji'ablo, that the moral condition of a man atfects his intellectual 
powers, and his judgment, at least, in regard to all questions of 
right and duty. 

Tlie conviction that such is the fact, is indicated in many ways, 
on every hand. It is shown in the demand for a blameless life in 
the teachers of religion. It is shewn on trials in your courts of 
justice, by tlie rejection as incompetent jurors and improper judges, 
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of all persons >\hoso interests or affections are supposed to be 
involved in the i*sue of such trial. It is shown in the abatement 
with which the testimony of interested witnesses, however general- 
ly upright, is always received ; and in tlie undeniable power of 
prejudice to bias the judgment 

If you would bring to settlement a disputed claim, if you would 
terminate a inisundcrstanding or a <iuarrcl, you seek as arbiti’ator 
a man of admitted probity, and one who has no interest whatever 
involved in the affair. From hnpartial probity alone do you an- 
ticipate a clear discernment of the true merits of the case, and a 
just decision. 

But in the case of our duties and our responsibilities to our 
Maker, we are deeply interested ; an unprejudiced judgment is al- 
most impossible to us. Who is not aware how frequently his 
judgment and his inclinations clash ^ That which is easy to us, 
or profitable, or pleasant, we readily persuade ourselves must be 
innocent. That to which inclination strongly prompts, wo are 
with difficult} brought to recognise as evil. JN^ay, even where the 
judgment is correct and clear, an inclination to the contrary will 
too generally control the conduct; and this ill conduct will, ere 
long, operate on the whole man, clouding his judgment, and im- 
pairing his perceptions, as well as debasing the character. 

This reflex influence of wrong-doing is forcibly expressed in 
that oft-quoted passage : - 

“ Vice IS a monster of so Imlcons mien. 

As, to be liatccl, needs but to bo seen , 

Y et, seen too oft — familiar with hei face, 

We fiist endure, then pity, then embiace ! ’* 


This power of evil habits to pervert the judgment, is noted in 
the Bible, where it is said that the wicked “ call good, evil ; and 
evil^ good,^^ 

And this conflict between conviction of right, and inclination 
to wrong, is expressed in that well-known line of the Roman poet, 
“ Video meliora, proboque, sed deterhra sequor^ 

“ T «ee the good, and I approve, 

But yet — the worse pursue I ’ 

The same is intimated in a very striking passage in Paul’s let- 
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ter to the Romans (Horn. vii. 19), The good that I would, I do 
not ; hut the evil lohivh I would not, tJuit I do^ 

These inward conflicts in men’s bosoms, and this frequent con- 
trariety between conduct and conviction, led certain distinguished 
])hilosopher8 of old to maintain, that every man has within him 
two opposing demons, or spirits, urging him in dilferent directions : 
the one good, the oilier evil. If, now, in the wisest and the 
purest of tlie heathen sagos, this innate tendency to evil was found, 
not only perverting the conduct, but biassing and blinding the 
judgment, as to what is right, and what wrong ; if even in one 
possessed of a clear and infallible rule of duty before liiin, this 
adverse influence was still felt, what must be the uncertainty of 
judgment on all these high points, in those left without any higher 
guidance than their own reason, ever faltering and stagg(‘ring be- 
neath the influence of selfish passions, and corrupt tendencies ? 

This powerful and ever active syrnpatliy between a defective 
wavering judgment, and busy evil tendencies, proclaims, as with 
trumpet-tongue, in every nation, and every tribe, iJa* for 

a revelation from heaven, to make known to ua the path of 
rights of safetg, and of ]>eace. Like the altar “ To the unknown 
God,^' at Athens, it is a memento of ig^toranee and of the ur-^ 
gent need of a heavenlg teaehing. 

Again, 5th. The sifhtems of religion emhvaced among the 
most enlightened nations of antiquity, serve hut to shew yet 
more clearly, the need of a revelation. If in anything correct 
notions prevail among men, we might surely expect to meet with 
them in the religious belief, and in the system of worship •main- 
tained ; for correctness tlicro, is most desirable, and most impor- 
tant. 

^ Ilut, in every nation, and from the remotest times, the religious 
Systems of men without the Bible, have been defective and absurd. 
m Of the mythology of Greece and Rome, I need not now speak : 
R was a tissue of grandeur and littleness ; of imposing splendour, 
and the most disgusting licentiousness. The little of good whicli 
it did present, was derived originally from Eg} pt. 

As to what the doctrines of Bramah can do for mankind, let 
India testify, where society is divided into castes, hopelessly sepa- 
rated from each other ; where a cruel superstition degrades the 
mass of the people ; where veracity is almost unknown, and where 
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impurity, open and utterly shameless, taints oven their highest 
ceremonies of religious worship. 

In regard to the Vedas, or sacred books of the Hindoos, it is 
assorted by M. Panthier (Livres Sacreesde rOriciit, p. 313), that 
The deities invoked appear, on a hasty examination of the 
Vedas, to bo as varied as are the authors of the prayers addressed 
to them. But, according to the most ancient annotations made 
on the Indian Scriptures, these names, so numerous, of persons 
and of tilings, arc all to be r(‘Solved into different titles of three 
divinitieti, and finally, of one God alone. 

The Nig-luim-ti, or Glossary of the Vedas, terminates with 
three lists of the names of go<ls ; the first containing all those 
which appear to bo synonyms of fire ; the second, the synonyms 
of <fir ; and the third, those of the nun. In the last part of the 
jNi-roiik-ta, which relates exclusively to the divinities, it is twice 
asserted there are only throe gods; and that these three gods 
denote only one deif}/, is established by numerous passages in the 
Veda itself. 

Thus it is distinctly stated, ‘‘ The divinities arc tlirco only, 
whose habitations are the earth, the intermediate region, and the 
heavens ; i e. fire, air, and iho sun.” 

These divinities are all specified by various mysterious names, 
and the I^ord of creation is their divinity collectively. 

Again, There is but one only divinity, the ^rcat (Mahan 
Atmafi), It is named the Snn ; for the sun h the soul of all 
other beings, and tliis is declared by the wise man (le sage). The 
sun is* the soul of whatever moues, and of whatever moves noL^^ 
Tlic other divinities are jjortions or fractions of his person. (8ee 
Notice sur Ics Vedas, Panthier, pp. 313 and 314.) 

Of Ohina wo know too little, and the boasted documents of its « 
oxtremo auti<piity are too feebly corroborated by any evidence 
save what they bear upon the face of them, for us to institute a 
full comparison. It is true, indeed, that M. Pauthiei*, the learned 
historian of (1iina, the translator and commentator on Chinese 
philosophy, literature, and religion, asserts, in his “ Introduction 
to the Sacred Writings of tlie East,” — ‘‘ The Chinese civilization 
is, without doubt, the most ancient civilization of the existing 
world. It is carried back authenticallv (/. e. by the testimony of 
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(liincse historians), as far as two thousand six hundred years be- 
fore our era; i, e. to u, c. 2G00.” 

The documents collected together in the work called Chou- 
Khiff, i e. the Book, by way of eminence (like as our sacred 
scriptures are called the BlhLe, or T'he Hook), are the most an- 
cient documents of the history of the world. The ideas con- 
tained in the Chon-King respecting the Deity, the beneficent in- 
fluence which he constantly exerts upon the aftairs of the world, 
are very pure, and worthy, in all n spects, of the boundcst philoso- 
phy (l<eo Livres Sacrees de TOrient, par M. Paiithier, Intro- 
duction, p. X. Paris, 1842.) 

Such are the bold assertions of this enthusiastic advocate of the 
vast antiquity claimed for China. And yet, M. Pauthicr himself 
admits that this work, Chon-King, is but a compilation, arranged 
by Confucius, so late as the middle of the sixth cfuitury before 
Christ; although Mon. Paiithier contends that this great Chinese 
♦ philosopher had so profound a respect for antiquity, that ho 
altered not at all th(' accounts he collected from ancient docu- 
ments, and put in order, in that publication. “Hcvsides” (adds 
Mon. P.), ‘‘to Sinologues (i. c. to Chinese scholars, those skilled in 
the Chinebo tongue), the stylo of these writings, which ililfers as 
much from the style of modern Chinese writings, as the st)le of 
the twelve tables diflora from the style of Cicero, is siiflicieiit i>roof 
of their antiquity.” 

On the shewing of this distinguished Orientalist himself, then, 
it is plain that the authenticity of these Cliinoso sacred docu« 
meiits is more than questionable : their high antiquity is conjec- 
tural at best. 

Tauthier is doubtless an able Sinologue himself, but lie cannot 
be Supposed able to ap])reciate the niceties of the ancient Chinese, 
and of the more modern, us might a profoundly learned native 
eWnese scholar. A Chinese, or a Hindoo sage, miglit master the 
JB^Jish language sufliciently to read it fluently and accurately, 
even to appreciate its qualities and to speak it too : but such 
foreign critic would obviously be quite incompetent to decide 
questions involving such niceties as must be considered in i>ro- 
iiouncing on the spnriousness or genuineness of the work put forth 
by Chatteroii. An accomplished native writer might, without 
great difficulty, impose on a foreign critic, as of extreme antiquity, 
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a document roally modern, but composed for tlic purpose of its 
being passed off for one of great antiquity. 

Besides all this, the documents themselves, of which translations 
are now extant, in more than one of the languages of modern 
Europe (the Erciich translation of a portion of it, by M. Pa\ithier 
himself, is now before me), furnish evidence that the systc m of Con- 
fucius, and the doctrines taught in this renowned book, the Chou- 
King, were 2 >oUt}eal rather than religious; they respected man 
rather as a communiUj^ consisting of governors and governed, 
than as an individual. The admissions of Panthior hiinselfshew 
this. Thus (and I here quote Mon. Pauthicr’s own words), Tii 
the Chon-King we shall especially remark tlie intervention of 
heaven, or of the Supremo Intelligence (do la Ilaisoii Supreme), 
in the relations of princes with the people (avee les populations), 
or of governments with the governed ; and this intervention is al- 
ways in favour of the latter, that is to say, of the ])eople,” &;c. 
4feC,^ 

But, wIiat(3V(T may liave been, or may now be, the character of 
the religious philosophy of the Chinese, as held by their learned 
dignitaries, certain it is that the institutions of Confucius (admi- 
rable though they were for many sound moral precepts) arc not 
inconsistent witli idolatry, and with tin* extensive prevalence of 
infanticide among the people at large. 

It is well known, also, tliat the Assyrians and Chaldeans were 
idolaters, and were greatly addicted to astrology — as the Persians 
still are to this day. 

The ancient Persians acknowledged two ruling principles — the 
one good, Oromanzci^ ; the other evil, Arhnaaes, They offered 
sacrifices to both : to the former, sacrifices of thanksgiving; to 
the latter, sacrifices deprecatory — in order to avert calamities. 
Such, and so pitiable were the religious systems of the most re- 


^ The Confucian system of religion, if religion it can be called, for it has little or 
nbthing to do with theology, is merely a scheme csf ethics and politics, from which 
things spiiitual and divine aie, generally speaking, excluded. In the works of Confu- 
cius there are some allusions to Heaven, as the presiding power of nature, and to Fate, 
a.s the determiner of all things ; but he does not appear to attribute originality to the 
one, or rationality to the other, “ Life and death are decreed by Fate ; riches and 
poverty rest with Heaven.^’ 

See ** China, Political, Commercial, and Social,” by R. M. Martin, Esq. London,. 
1847, Tol. i. p. 57. 
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markable, and the most highly civili/ed among the nations of an- 
tiquity. 

In China and in India, both, we find still existing the remains 
of their ancient dogmas treasured up in their sacred books. 

Ample time has been allbrdcd to develop the full intluenoc of 
tlieir religious tenets on the manners and the practice's of the 
people at large ; for both those ancient nations, and more espe- 
cially tlic Chinese, have, through a long succession of ages, pre- 
served themselves isolated from all other nations, and consequently 
untouclied by the customs and the sentiments of foreigners. The 
result is such, as modern observation has found tliem. They are 
a people refined in manners, and luxurious in tlieir habits, idola- 
trous, and de(‘ply superstitions. 

liut we are now freciuently and very confidently told, that in 
Egypt, the cradle of wisdom, and the birth-place of the arts, 
then (vas found a system of religious belief, together with a code 
, of morals, wise, healthful, worthy of man, and the actual proto- 
type of Ju<laisin, and, corsequontly, of Christianity too. Moses 
,is said to have been “ learned In all the wisdom of the h'ujjjp- 
Hans ; ” and the doctrines lie tauglit, and the institutions he esta- 
blished, shew it to be true. For all that is excellent and dis- 
tinctive in the Jewish law, and the Jc^visll ceremonial rit(*s, was 
(as the enthusiastic admirers of Eg5ptian archaeology tell us) 
plainly borrowed from Egypt. 

In this hold statement tliere is a strange compound of truth and 
falsehood. 

A scries of stupendous monmmmts is really found in Egypt, of 
^^rome anti<iuity ; and they present historical paintings, and 
mProgtyphic records, running back, in regular sequence, to a pc- 
md long anterior to the time of Christ ; nay,^lvcn anterior to 
^3pbes ; and possibly older also than tlie ago of Joseph ; wc might 
almost say, older than the time of Abraham himself. On these 
ruonnincnts tlie names and the attributes of their gods are re- 
corded — the ceremonies of their worship are described — and the 
tenets of Iheir creed are set forth. The doctrine of the soul, as 
separate and distinct from the body — as surviving the lii'c on 
earth — is plainly recognised. Many admirable precepts of mo- 
rality are set forth in their ritual of the dead ; in the trial to 
which they rcpi c.scnt every man as subjected after death, before 
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the forty-two judges of the dead, in the region of Amenti. llio 
souls of men they represent as subject to a inetoinpsychoais — a 
passage from one animal into another — till their stains are gra- 
dually purified, when the souls are absorbed in the essenco of 
their greatest of gods, Amoun. (Wilkinson’s Man. and Cus. 2d 
series, v. 2, p. 1 12). Egypt was undoubtedly peopled by one of 
the earliest colonics from among the children of Xoali. These 
colonists brought with tliom, it is probable, a knowledge of the 
one God, and of the moral virtues he rcspiircs and approves. 

The ancient Egyptian ritual gives proof of tlie patriarchal 
orifjm of the Egyptian creed ; but their wlmle rriigious system 
gives proof also of the corrupting iiillnence of priestly cunning. 
The prio'i.thood in Egypt was aUvays a largo and a po\u'rfnl 
class. Tliey wore originally the rulers of the wJioIc land, as the 
historic tables of the dynasties of tlieir gods seem to intimate. 
The military order afterwards s(*i^ed on supreme powTi*,^ about 
J4.(\ 2200, and furnished tlie kings. Jtut oven tlieir kings, the 
most illustrious and the most powerful, were compelhd to be 
introduced into the ranks, and initiated into tlie mysteries of the 
priesthood, before they could enjoy the eclat of a public and so- 
lemn coronation, as inonarchs of Egypt. (See Wilkinson.) 

The great truths of religion, so f.ir as they were really known, 
were sliroudod in mysteries, and w\‘re »shadowod forth to the people 
only in symbols. The knowdedge of the real meaning of those 
symbols— of the spirit of their religion, was confined to the ini- 
tiated. 

Among tlie Egyptians, the priesthood w^as a secret order, and 
knowledge the most sacred and important was a kind of free^* 
masonry, communicated only by symbols, and shrouded in 
deepest mysterji^ 

liucian asserts : “ The Egyptians were reputed the first who 
had a conception of the gods, an acquaintance with religious 
matters, and a knowledge of sacred names.” 

Sir J. G. Wilkinson assert^ that, “ superstitiously attached to 
their sacred institutions, and professing a religion which admitted 
much outward show, the Egyptians clotlied their ceremonies with 

^ This is the view taken by riiampollion, and it seems to me Init reasonable, aU 
though the learned Heei cii appears inclined to doubt its accuracy. See his Kirypt, pp, 
497 , 498 . 
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all the grandeur of solemn pomp : and the celebration ol tlieir re- 
ligious rites was remarkable for all that human ingenuity could 
devise, to render them splendid and imposing.” (Maimer^, 
Ancient Egypt, 2d series, vol. i. p. 141.) 

It may be averred that even Paiml Home, with all licr gorgeous 
splendour of ceremonial, falls immeasurably short of the majestic 
pageantry of ancient Egyptian ceremonies. (See plates to Wil- 
kinson’s Manners and Customs, &c. 2d series, vol. ii.)^ 

The ancient E;>y[)tians arc said by the learned to havehehl the 
doctrine of one only Supreme Being, tlie source of all, and inde- 
pendent of all ! 

It is not im])ro])al)le that tli(‘v were actpiaintcd with tliis grand 
truth, liandcd down to them ]»y tradition from tlie patriarchs who 
survived the Deluge. That there was sonic remnant of truth lyi-ng 
at the bai^is of the religious system of Egypt, as late at least as 
the time of the patriarch Joseph, is r(‘ndered more tiian )»robal)le, 
by Joseph’s marriage Auth Asenath, daughter of Botiphera, priest 
‘of On, or Heliopolis, ('(/on. \IL 43.) The idolatrous daughter 
of a priest of a religion wholly idolatrous, avc cannot suj)j)oso 
would have been chosen by the pious Joseph, to become his wife, 
the mother of his son.s, the future heads of tribes in Israel. 

But the knowledge of the oik' God, if still held in l^gypt, inu.st 
have bemi regarded as one of their most sacred mysteries — it was 
confined to the prii sthood and the initiated, and carefully veiled in 
mysterious symbols from the ^ ulgar. 

Certain it is, at least, that whatever may have been the know- 
ledge on this subject, held by the Egyptian priesthood, the avcirnt 
KgyptUws did noK under anp form, symbol, or hieroglyphic, re- 
preaeni ike idea of the unity of God. (Wilk. Man. and Cus- 
toms of Anct. Egyptians, 2d series, vol. ii. pp. 70-178.) 

It appears” (says Wilkinson) that the divinity himself was 
represented in the sculptures of Egypt, and that tlie figures of 
iPfeh’ gods were but deified attributes, indicative of intellect, power, 
goodness, might, and other qualities in the yupromc Deity.” Over 

‘ See i». 7. tlie pictorial representation of the ceremonies performed at tiie corona- 
tion of a kiiif?, fjom the sculptures of Rameses III. at Modinet Ilaboo, Thcbc.^. (Wil- 
kinson, vol. ill. of 2d series.) See also the great funeral procession of a royal scribe, 
delineated at Thebes (vol. iii. as above.) See also Champollion, Monnmensde I’Egypte 
et de Nuhie. (Plale*^, vol. i, Plate 11, 12, 13. PI. 27, 28, 20.) 
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all the acroA of hieroglypliic painting and hieroglyphic writing, not 
one solitary recognition has yet been found of tlie one Supreme 
God. No one sign, symbol, or diaractcr has been detected re- 
presenting this grand idea. 

Like the ancient Greeks and Eomaiis, the Egyptians divided 
their gods into ditlerciit classes or grades. Of their ijreat gods^ 
the Greeks reckoned twelve. 

The great gods of Egy]>t were eight in number, one of whom 
generally formed, in conjunction with two of the others, a f^ad. 
which was worshipped by a particular city or district with pecu- 
liar vonoratioii. In these Egyptian triads, the third incmber pro- 
ceeded from the other two, c. from the first and the second. 
Memphis, Pliilae, Thebes, and nearly every large city or nome. bad 
its own peculiar triad. ^ Tlirougliout every 2)art of Egypt, all the 

great gods wore treated witli respoel:. Hut an immense number of 
i)tbc*r deities were set uj) as objects of worsbi]>, some in one place, 
and some in aiiotlier ; and it often < ccurred that certain rites were 
performed in one district, which were totally dilferont from those* 
practised in another. Among tlio objects of adoration in Egypt, 
was the bull Apis, the cow, the crocodile, the cat, the dog, and . 
even vegetables, such as leeks, tS:c. Hence the severe satire of 
the Homan poet Juvenal. (Sat. ir>tJi.) 

“ WhoJoiOA%s not, Tl;y thinian Yoliidins, wfat inuii&tcrs 
Mad Ksypt can woraliip? This place adores a ciocodilc, — 

That fefu> .m ibis saturated witli seiptiith; 

A {golden imago of a sacred Ccreopithecu.' shines, 

Whole th<‘ magic chords rosonml from the half-Mcinnon ; 

And ancient Thebes lies overthrown with its lunidred gates! 

There a sca-fisb, — liero a river-fish, there 
Whole toNMJS Avorship a dug,- nobody Diana. 

It is IV sin to viotate a leek, or an onion, or to break them with a bite.” 

In this, stitirc though it is, there is no exaggeration.* 


^ The great triad worshipped at Thebes was tlie god Amomi, tho goddess ItTaut, and 
their son Khonso. Another triad Avas Osiris, Isis, and their son Horns, always re- 
presented as very youthful. This Aras the triad greatly revered at Philae. (AVilk. 2il 
scries, vol. i. p, 185.) Neph {or Kneph), ^atd, and Anouk, constituted the triad 
chiefly honoured at Elephantine and tho Cataracts. 

* Two towns (as Plutarch tells us) waged obstinate war one upon the other (see 
Pint, de Ibid, § 72 ; and W ilk. 1st ser. vol. iii. p. 59), because tho people of (ynopolia 
Avere in the habit of eatiifO a fish esteemed sacred by the people of Batopolis, in the 
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Evon SO late as the time of the Roman dominion in Egypt, so 
deop-rooted were these superstitions, that a Roman soldier, who 
had accidentally killed a cat, was put to death ; and not even 
the power of the Romans, the conquerors of the country, availed 
to save him. So says Diodorus (i. § 3.) See Wilkinson, 1st 
series, vol. iii. p. 43. 

When a dog died, every person in the house to which he be- 
longed went into mourning, fasted the entire day, and every article 
of food that happened to be in the house, or on the premises at the 
time, was carefully destroyed. (Wilk. 2d scr. vol. ii. p. 140 : 
also 1st ser. vol. iii. ])p. 42, 4 3.) 

The Egyptians had an immense number of deities ; gods were 
made of the senses, the virtues, and of every abstract idea 
which had reference to the deity or to man. Intellect, miyhi, 
wisdom, prudence, fortitude, &c. were all deified. The year, the 
months the day, the very honr^ were all placed each under its own 
» peculiar divinity. (Wilk. 2d scr. vol. i. p. 172.) The sun, the 
moon, air, earth, the Nile, and the generative principle innatiire^ 
were all deified and worshipped. Nay the dead were considered 
as identified with the gods ; and a modified worship was rendered 
by every man to his deceased ancestors, represented by their 
mummies. 

One instance, at least, has been found, of a Pharaoh standing, 
while yet living, and with his queen by his side, paying divine 
Bonours to tin' representative of his own body, embalmed as a 
mummy,- tlie symbol of his own future deification. (See Mens. 
Ampcn*e, Rev. des Deux Mondes, Nov. 184G, p. G85.) Such 
w^R'e the religious tenets, and the practices prevailing among the 


T^l^aid. So, al.'sO, at Dendorali the crocodile was abhorred, while .nt Ombos it was 
wo**'«hipi)od ; and hence, at one time, cruel wars were waged bctiveen tlicse two cities. 
In the second volume of his second scries, on the Manners and Cu.stoms of the Ancient 
Egyptians, Sir J, tJ. Wilkinson tells us that many serious quaircls ensued between 
whole towns and provinces, owing to the cireumstance of a sacred animal having been 
killed, cither from aceidenl or design, by the inhabitants of a neighbouring district, 
where its worship was not acknowledged.” This, aLo, has been noticed by the saino 
keen Roman satirist, Juvenal: 

“ Numina vicinonim, 

Odit uterque locus: cum solos dieit liabcndos 
Esse decs, quos ipse colit.”- Juv. Sat. x\. .10, 

See also Wilkinson, 2d ‘.eiie^, vol. li. p. 

U 
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ancient Egyptians, the result of their boasted wisdom. Whatever 
may have been the excellence of the dogmas revealed to the ini- 
tiated priesthood, under their symbols, — to the mass, to the whole 
nation, the teaching of Egyptian wisdom was that of polytheism, 
^idolatry, and an utterly ridiculous superstition. 

On the most splendid of their temples and their shrines, the 
gorgeous pictorial delineations, and the mysterious hieroglyphic 
records, practically read To the Unknown God. The 

very wisdom of the Egyptians, so sadly perverted in all that re- 
lates to the object and the forms of worship, is one of the most 
significant of all proofs, that to guide man aright^ a revelation 
from heaven is indispensahle. 

Again, 6th. The ethical teaching of the ablest of ancient phi-- 
loaophers was of such a character y as to demonstrate the need of 
a divine revelation. 

On the fearful corruption of morals, generally prevalent among 
the nations of antiquity, and among the lieatlieii of our own day, 
I shall not dwell ; although the practical influence of the ethics 
inculcated by their teachers, is therein faithfully reflected. The 
ancient Egyptians were singularly blameless in their manners, so 
far as the evidence presented on their monuments goes to shew, 
and many admirable precepts of morality wore embodied in their ‘ 
ritual of the dead. 

A similar concession may bo made, in regard to the compara- 
tively pure morals prevailing in China. 

Tlie moral precepts which were but imperfectly set forth among 
the Egyptians, were all embodied by Moses, in his laws, and were 
therein placed in their true light, exhibited in their proper rela- 
tions, grounded on just considerations, and sustained by the only 
appropriate authority, ^ 

.But, if we except this dim glimmering of patriarchal light still 
lingering in Egypt, and possibly, also, among the mountain fast- 
nesses of western China, the whole ancient world was shrouded in 
the thickest gloom of moral darkness. 

Plato derived his best ethical notions from Egypt ; and from 
Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and the other distinguished philosophers 
of Rome, and even of Greece, drew largely for their opinions in 
morals. 

But, although each of these celebrated men laid down many just 
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principles, and wliolesomc rules, still, there is hardly any one vice 
which has not been vindicated and recommended by one or more 
of the illustrious sages of antiquity. 

One recommends lying, in certain cases ; another jiistifios sui- 
cide ; and we know, that in their own conduct, an illustration of 
their moral code was often presented by contrast, rather than by 
conformity. Upon the great mas.^ of society, their reasoning was 
powerless. To the nmltitudc, their ethical system was unknown ; 
or if known, it was unintelligible. 

The great mass of men, in all ages, are doomed to daily toil, 
through tlieir whole life. They have neither leisure, nor ability, 
nor inclination, for abstruse speculation and nice reasoning. 

The system of ethical philosophy, as taught by the ancient 
sages, is, after all, but the reasoning of fallible and imperfect men. 
It carries no authority. It will not induce a man to forego a 
coveted ]5leasnre, when brought witliin his reach. 

• In order to control the passions of men, and arouse conscience 
to vindicate the rights In opposition to the desiratdc, there must 
bo presented a rule of duty not only plain, ex))licit, and intelligible, 
but also of xmqestionahle authority. Such rule revelation alone 
can furnish. The very nature, therefore, of the wisest teachings 
of the wisest men of antiquity, in morals, skews the necessity for 
a revelation from God himself . 

Lastly, 7th. The general sentiment of mankind hetrays the ex- 
pectation of a revelation.^ and does, therefore, bespeak its neces- 
sity. Go where you may, among men, and you find some system 
of religious belief, and religions practices, which, however rude, 
are professedly derived from lioaven. Egypt, ascribing her sa- 
cred rites to Isis, Osiris and Ptah. to Amoun, to Thoth and 
Khons^, incarnations of the supreme monad ; China with its hea- 
ven-taught Confucius ; India with her Brahmins and her sacred 
books; Numah, with his institutions enjoined upon him in his 
mysterious conferences with the nymph Egcria ; Mohammed, 
with his visions and his teacher- angel ; and the North American 
savage prophet with his dreams, and his voices of the Great Spirit, 
all combine to shew a deep-seated conviction in the human heart, 
that, in what relates to man’s duties and responsibilities to his 
Maker, a supernatural guidance is desirable, is indeed necossar)^ 
and that the attainment of such guidance is not hopeless. 
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The best and the wisest among the ancient sages felt, and 
avowed the conviction, that, for men, divine guidance is needed. 

Cicero expressed himself in a very striking manner. 

Socrates is yet more explicit ; he avows his despair of ever at- 
taining to anything like certain knowledge in religion or in mo- 
rals, until some divine teacher sh ill come to instinct us. His 
words are, “ We must, of necessity wait, till some one from Him 
who carcth for \\% sliull come and instruct us, how wc ought to 
behave towards God and towards man.” (Sec Faber^s iJiJ/i cullies 
of lufidehtif) 

Plato, w'ho bad visited Egypt, and bad been initiated into many 
of its sacred mysteries, still felt himself compelled to declare, “ We 
cannot know, of ourselvo*^, wliat petition will be pleasing to God, 
or what worship wo should pay to him ; but it is necessary tliat a 
lawgiver should be scut from heaven to instruct ns,” Such a di- 
vinely commissioned teacher Plato expected, and he adds : “ Oh ! 
liow greatly do I desire to see that man, and who ho is 1” Plato ^ 
even affirms, that thh Jfiw(jive)\ or teacher, mifst he more than 
man, in order that he nidt/ teach us inhrU man coaid not Inow 
hy his own nature. 

Such Avere the convictions, so deep, so eleai', in the minds of 
those most competent of all our race, in ancient times, to judge in 
the case, that supernatural instruction, directly from God, is 
needed for man, in all that pertains to religion and to moral du- 
ties. Thus w^e find that the polytheistic belief and the multifa- 
rious rites of ancient nations — the various pretences to a heaven- 
descended religion — the claims of impostors — and the aspirations 
of distinguislicd sages in time jyast, all combine to shew the ne- 
cessity for a divine revelation. Every sacrifice offered oirthe 
face of the earth — every struggle of tin* \ictims slain, proclaimed 
the need of revelation. In this point of vieNv, every gorgeous 
pile erected and used as a temple, in Egypt or in India — every 
Grecian niysterj — every Roman shrine, w'as an altar mutely 
pointing “ To the Unknown Ood,^ demonstrating the need of 
a re\ elation. 

The mariner, who has navigated in safety the open ocean, and 
is now approaching an unknown coast, when ho sees the rude 
breakers tossing and roaiing between him and the desired port, 
and beholds before hisejCN the fruits of self-confidence in others- - 
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one vessel tbuTiiping upon tlio rocks — anollior stranded on tlie 
beach — another already beaten to pieces among the foaming 
bi’eakers — readily admits his need of a pilot, and hoists his sig- 
nal to secure one to guide liim in safety through the unknown 
channel. 

8o also the necessity for revelation in all that pertains to reli- 
gion and to moral duty, is betrayed by the instinct of religion 
characteristic of man everywhere ; by the importance of the In- 
terests involved^ because we are immortal ; by the imperfection 
of our powers^ and tlio limitation of our capacities ; by the signi- 
ficant fact^ also, that the free and appropriate e.vcrcisc of these 
our powers is impeded by our evil passions , and the judgment 
is impaired by our corrupt tendencies ; — while all this is yet fur- 
ther corroborated hy the defective nature and, the absurd charac- 
ter of the religions established among even the noblest nations of 
antiquity, the Egyptians pre-eminently. The morals taught by 
»the wisest of merely human teachers have been grievously defec- 
tive ; and the morals prevailing in society, wli(*ro unaided reason 
was the sole guide, have been yet ivo7se than the prec(>pts — have 
indeed been fearfully depraved. And lastly, the general senti- 
ment of ma^ikind, as eapressed in the innumerable pretensions to 
anauthointaiive religio7i, and tlu' hope, avowed by some of the most 
distinguished philosophers of a^itiquiiy, that bome divine teacher 
would yet be commissioned of heave^i to enlighten mankind — 
all these considerations concentrate their force on one and the 
same point, and shew the necessity for revelation, and the im- 
portance of it; and they shew also tliat the expectation of a le- 
velatioii from God is rational and is well founded, since, without 
a revelation, all attemi»ts at worship are directed to “ an unknown 
Cody 

If no revelation has been vouchsafed to us, then we are float- 
ing on the vast ocean of e«istence ignorant of our origin, igno- 
rant of our destiny, without direction, without guide — without 
hope — like a ship at sea without rudder, without charts, without 
compass, without any means of ascertaining her position, or of 
controlling lier course, driven hither and thither, the sport of every 
tempest, helpless as a log, and completely at the nurcy of the 
winds and the waves. 
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IIIE BIBLE I!s A KLVELATION FBOJI GOD. 

2 Tim. ui. 16.— All Scriptuie is given by iiispirdtiou of God.” 


Having presented some of the considerations which go to 
prove the necessity for a revelation from God to man, I propose 
now to show that the Bihle is such a revelation ; that it is a di- 
vinely inspired book. I do not maintain merely that the Bible 
contains a revelation; for thiit might be true if only a small 
part were inspired (the Gospel of John, for instance), while the 
rest might be myth, or full of error, or it might be, at best, a 
beautiful human production. More, far more than this, we hold 
and shall maintain. We believe that all Scripture, the ^^ole 
Bible, was, as an inspired apostle expressed it, “ given hy insfpi'- 
ration of God so that the Bible, from first to last, when rightly 
understood, is truth, pure truth, without any admixture of error. 
This is the one only point I propose now to illubtratc. What is 
meant by the Scriptures, or the Bible, it is not necessary here to 
define. The sacred book is now in every house, and in the hands 
of every individual. It is well known to all. It includes the Old 
Testament, i, e those Avritings ascribed to Moses and the Hebrew 
prophets, those books which have, in all ages, been counted sacred 
among the Jews; and also the Ncav Testament, L e. the four gos- 
pels, and the epistles or letters, ascribed to the apostles, Paul, 
James, Jude, Peter, and John, togctlrcr with the book of Acts, 
and the Apocalypse or Revelation. All these have been received 
as divinely inspired, from the earliest ages of the Christian 
Church. 

The Apocrypha we reject, because, though containing writings 
of unquestionable antiquity, the production of devout, and generally 
discreet men, yet the true marks of inspiration are wanting m the 
Apocrypha. 
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The ho6k» of the Old and New Testament are divinely in-- 
spired* 

1st. These hooks are of greats some of them of ertreme an- 
tiquity* We can satisfactorily trace them to die several auras 
when they claim to have been written. 

The Bible is, as every one is aware, a collection of several dis- 
tinct works, little books, or tracts, written on very difterent sub- 
jects, and by many diflferent authors ; at different periods, also, 
extending altogether over a space of about IGOO years, from Moses 
to John, the last of the apostles. 

The writings of the New Testament can be satisfactorily traced, 
partly by venerable manuscripts, and partly by references to them, 
and by quotations from them in writers of established reputation, 
back to a period not very far removed from the time of the first 
planting of the Christian chuiches by the Apostles and the imme- 
diate disciples of Christ. This has been clearly proved by va- 
, rious industrious writers, and especially by Ur Lardner in his 
groat work, “ The Credibility ^of the Gospel llistoryj^ in which 
that learned and impartial author has shewn, that the principal 
facts recorded in the New Testament are confirmed by passages 
of ancient autliors who were contemporary with our Saviour, or 
his Apostles, or who lived near their time. Indeed, so numerous 
arc the passages from different parts of the Now Testament 
quoted in writers of the earlier ages of Christianity, that, were 
^ New Testament lost, it might be almost fully restored by col- 
fecting these several quotations from it. 

Again. Many proofs turn up incidentally, of the genuineness 
and truth of the Now Testament writings ; proofs found in al- 
lusions to men and events, to customs and to laws, peculiar to 
those times ; which may be supposed well known to the writers of 
the times, but which a forger of spurious documents would be 
certain to have overlooked. This kind of evidence is presented 
with great force and beauty by Ur Paley, in his llorm Paulinse. 
A striking instance of this kind of evidence has been recently ad- 
duced. 

It had been objected by the celebrated German rationalist, Ur 
Strauss, and others, that by the inaccuracies in some of their 
statements, the New Testament writers had betrayed thciu'^clvos, 
and furnished conclusive proofs that the books bearing the names 
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of those writers, were the product of a period* considerably pos- 
terior to the apostolic age ; because no writer of that time could 
have been ignorant of the real facts. 

For instance, Luke calls Gallio “ Proconsul ofAchaia,^^ (Acts 
xviii. 12). We should not have •expected it, since, though Achaia 
was originally a senatorial province, Tiberias had changed it into 
an imperial one, and the title of its governor was, therefore, Pro- 
eurator. But now, a passage in Suetonius inform us, that Clau- 
dius had restored the province to the Senate : and thus, most 
unexpectedly it turns out, that Luke has given the correct desig- 
nation. 

Again. Luke calls Sergius Paulus Governor of Cyprus (Acts 
xiii. 4-7) : yet we might have expected to find in Cyprus only a 
praetor^ since Cy])riis was an imperial province. In this case also 
(remarks the celebrated Dr Tholuck), the correctness of the his- 
torian has been remarkably attested. For coins, and later still, 
a passage in Dion Cassius, have been found, giving proof that 
Augustus restored this province £o the Senate : and thus, as if 
purposely to vindicate the Evangelist, the old historian adds, 
“ thus proconsuls began to he sent into that island also*^' (Transl. 
from Tholuck, pp. 21, 22). In the same manner coins have 
been found i)roving that Luke is correct in some other passages 
of his writings, the accuracy of which had been disputed. 

Is it not fair, then, to suppose, that other ;ij)|)arent discrepan- 
cies of the same order, may be eventually removed by similar evi- 
dence? (Edinb. Review, October 1849, p. 180.) 

It has often been alleged by infidels, and the allegation is rei- 
terated by Strauss, that in the several accounts of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, given by the Evangelists, irreconcilable contradic- 
tions occur, absolutely fatal to the whole story. Gilbert West, 
in his book on the Resurrection, has long since triumphantly^ 
refuted these very objections. Mitchell’s “ Guide against Infi- 
delity may be consulted with advantage on this point (pp. 71- 
162). 

As to the Old Testament, our copies correspond with those in 
possession of the Jews, and by them held in so great reverence, 
that many centuries since, the learned rabins counted every word 
and every letter in each of the books of which the Old Testament 
is composed ; and so careful wore they in transcribing copies of 
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tbcir law, i, e, of the Old Testament scriptures, tliat if, in writing 
it out, the copyist omitted one letter, or introduced a superfluous 
one ; or if the parchment became blotted, it was put aside as use- 
less ; the whole copy was regarded as spoiled. With such care 
employed from time immemorial, a mistcake of any conserpionce 
was almost impossible. 

Besides this, we have furnished us in the writings of Josephus, 
a learned Jew of the age next succeeding that of Christ, a list of 
the books held sacred by the Jews. It corresponds with that of 
the books making up the Old Testament as we have it. J osephus 
gave also a history of his nation, taken from the Jewish Scriptures 
of his day. That history corresponds, in all its leading facts, 
with the contents of the Old Testament now. 

Furthermore, a Greek translation of the Old Testament had 
been extensively used, for two centuries before Josephus, among 
the Jews scattered in different provinces of the Roman empire in 
, which the Greek language generally prevailed. 

Moreover, the prophetic and the historical books do mutually 
illustrate and corroborate each other, furnishing also points of 
contact with the history of other nations of antiquity, and exhi- 
biting a series of historical events running back to the times of 
Joshua, the imiiiodiato successor of Moses. The circumstances 
of the case are such, that deception and mistake are almost im- 
possible. 

For the authenticity of no ancient book extant is there evidence 
so abundant, varied, and satisfactory, as there is for that of the 
Bible, and especially for that of the five books of Moses. 

The Bible, it is certain, contains the most ancient books now 
existing in the world : and the several documents of wliicli it is 
composed, were demonstrably written at the times to which they 
i are, respectively, ascribed. There is no room for the suspicion, 
that forgeries, of more modern date, may have been foisted in 
u among them. 

Again, ‘2d. The Bible itself claims to he inspired, Moses, in 
the laws he enacted, and the institutions he established for Israel, 
did. most explicitly and repeatedly declare, that he followed the 
instructions given to him by Jehovah himself (see Ex. iii. 7-10 ; 
vi. 1 ; vii. 1 ; Levit. vi. 1 ; viii. 1 ; xxv. 1. &c. Deut. xxvi. 
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16-18.) The Decalogue was proclaimed in audible tones from 
Mount Sinai, in the hearing of all Israel. 

The Jewish prophets do, one and all, aver, that they spake and 
"wrote only as the divine Spirit directed. They wrote from his 
dictation (Isa. i. 1, 10, 18 ; ii. 1 ; vi. 1 ; Ixvi. 1 ; Jer. i. 2; 
ii. 1 ; vii. 1 ; Ezek. i. 1 ; vi. 1 ; xii 1. Dan. ix. 12, 13, &c. 
,&c.) Jesus Christ did unequivocally recognise the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, as divinely inspired. (See John v. 39. Luke xvi. 16 ; xix. 
29.) 

The Apostles tell us that the psalmist was a prophet (Acts 
ii. 30) ; and that the Holy Ghost spake by Da^id (Acts iv 25 ; 
Heb. iv. 7); by Joel (Acts ii. 17 ; compare also Heb. iii. 7, 
with Ps. xcv. 7 ; and also Heb. ix. 7, 8, with Exod. x\x. 19, 
&c.) Yea, the Apostles tell us that all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God : and Peter ranks the writings of Paul with 
the other Scriptures (2 Pet. iii. 15-16); while John pro- 
nounces a terrific curse on the man who shall add to, or take from, 
the words of the book written by inspiration (Rev. xxii. 19.) 
The books which go to make up our Bible, are venerable from 
their extreme antiquity ; and unless the writers of them were 
shameless impostors, and wicked liars, these books are pure truth, 
having been penned, from first to last, under the teaching and the 
control of God himself. 

But, 3d. In the Bible nothing is found inconsistent with this 
high claim. Not a few there are, in our day, who openly main- 
tain that the Bible is but one among the many mythical systems 
of religion, which have originated in the remote antiquity of diflfer- 
ent nations ; and that the lapse of time it is, which has gradually 
clothed with a supernatural garb events, simple and natiifal in 
their origin. Hence they boldly conclude the several books of the 
Bible could not have been written at the time ascribed to them, 
because a long succession of ages was requisite to introduce into 
the tradition^ on which alone (as they contend) all these nar- 
ratives must have been based, its supernatural portion. 

It is obvious, however, that this pretended philosophic view of 
tho subject rests upon nothing else than a rash assumption : an 
assumption contradicted by all the historical facts in the case ; 
contradicted by the full proof which we have, that all these several 
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books were written^ from the Apocalypse by John back to the 
five books of Moses, in the very ages to which they are severally 
ascribed. 

But now comp«aro the teachings of the Bible with the sacred 
myths of any other nation. The deities that figured on the 
Olympus of Greece, and were honoured in the Capitol at Borne, 
were shameless reprobates, whoso intrigues, jealousies, meanness, 
and outrageous passions, would not be tolerated in any respectable 
society of our times. 

In India, the religious system was, and it still is, a strange 
compound of mystical philosophy and gross indecency : while 
even the gravest and the purest of all ancient pagan mythologies 
— that prevailing over the whole valley of the Nile, embraced 
fables of the most puerile character, notwithstanding the match- 
less wisdom claimed for the hierarchy who taught it. Witness the 
travels of the goddess Isis, in search of the body of lier murdered 
• husband, the god Osiris ; and the conflict of Isis and of her son 
Ilorus, with the dreaded god Tryphoon (the murderer of Osiris), 
to recover possession of the body. (See Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s 
Mann, and Oust, of the anrient Egyptians, 2d series, vol. i, pp. 
329-333.) No such childish fables are given in the Bible. 
Hero there is nothing monstrous or unnatural ; nothing, even, 
weak or frivolous ; nothing merely human in the sentiments or 
the conduct attributed to the Deity. 

The entire absence from the Bible of all such silly narratives, 
such impossible monstrosities, such degrading passions, and of 
such debasing views and revolting pictures, as abound in the myths 
of all, even the most intellectual and refined of the nations of an- 
tiquity, shews the immeasurable superiority of the Bible above all 
,^0tlier of the so-called barred writings, and it bespeaks, for the 
^Bible, an origin in truth, 

4th. Not only is there, in the Dibl^, nothing ineonsist- 
"limt with a divine ongin, but it is, in every point, worthy of its high 
claim. This is true, whether you contemplate the beautiful blni- 
plieity of its style, the majesty with which it clothes every repre- 
sentation of ike Deity, as a pure spirit, self-existent and indestruc- 
tible, wise, just, ahd good ; whether you look at the pure morality 
taught in the Bible, the wonderful doctrines it unfolds, the wise 
maa ims it records, or the reasonable duties it enjoins. Every page 
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of this matclilessbook beams with wonders — wonders of wisdom 
and of kindness. It relates the most astonishing events with the 
calm simplicity of conscious truth. No exaggeration is found in 
this book ; no laboured attempt at display ; no effort to surprise. 
Its writers express themselves with the unmistakeable dignity of 
conviction. The representation given of God is grand hegond 
compare : and it is, in every point, a representation well com- 
porting with the Great First Cause, “ wHh ivhom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turriing'^ 

The idea of creative might is presented with mfitchless sim- 
plicity and beauty: God said. Let there be light ; and there 
was lie called the whole universe into being with his 

word: “ 77^ spale, and it was done; he commanded, and it 
stood fasty While the tenderness and compassion of the Deity 
are expressed with inimitable sweetness: Jehovah is merciful 
andgracious, long-snffer\ng,andabundant in goodnessand L'uih;'' 
yea, like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear A/wi.” Ps. ciii. 8, 13. 

Where, in all the records of Egyptian wisdom, can you find 
sentiments like these % Where, amid all the reasonings of Grecian 
sages, or of Roman moralists, will }ou meet with so copious a 
treasury of sound, practical instruction as the hook of Proverbs 
contains 1 And where, among all the learned of antiquity, or the 
polished and subtle disputants of I^lamism, or of Buddhism, will 
you light upon views of the common brotherhood of all men, to- 
gether with moral precepts so just, so reasonable, so all-comprc- 
hensive, and so kind, withal, as those with which the Bible abounds ? 
“ Thou shall tove thy neighbour as thyself,^' is a precept so 
unique yet so reasonable, so simple yet so comprehensive, as that 
it of itself may be said to stamp the book which first pres^hited 
it with the unmistakeable marks of a divine origin. 

View it on whatever side, and in whatsoever light you will, and 
the Bible stands forth as a document every way worthy of the high 
origin it claims. It is from God : it can have proceeded from 
none other. 

Another kind of evidence is that — 

Fifth, furnished by Miracles. 

A miracle has been defined to be a temporary suspension of 
the laws of nature, Fpr instance, the dividing of the waters of 
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the Bed Sea, before the advancing bands of l&i’ael, simply on tlio 
extension of his rod over the waters by Moses ; the falling down 
of the walls of Jericho at the blowing of the rams’ horns, by 
order of Joshua; the sudden withering of the fig-tree cursed by 
Christ ; and the walking of Christ upon the surface of the sea of 
Tiberias, were all miracles, because these effects were brought 
about in such manner, as that the ordinary operation of the laws 
of nature Avas interrupted. 

The laAvs of nature are those which God himself has estab- 
lished, and the operation of which continui'S uncliang(»d, at all 
ordinary times, and in all places. To alter these laws, or to in- 
terrupt their regular operation, is beyond human power. If, on 
any occasion, these laws be interrupted or suspended, it must be 
because God, who impressed these hiAvs upon the material uni- 
verse, has so willed it. If on any occasion these laws have been 
interrupted at the bidding of mortal man, the fact of such interrup- 
tion is it'self a proof that the power so to do, has, for tfie occasion, 
been (leleg«ited to that man. In all nations, and in all ages, 
this has boon f(dt and admitted. Nicodeinus but expressed the 
instinctive feeling of every human mind, when ho said to Jesus, 
“ iVo 7nan can do these miracles, ercept God he luiih 

Suppose you should see me step forth before you all,* and take 
my stand in front of this edifice; and while the hoai'ens arc clear 
and cloudless over our heads, I should command the clouds to 
assemble, and rain to fall copiotisly on one single AVi*ll-definod 
spot (say over every inch of surface inclosed witliiii the railings 
surrounding La Fayette KSqiiarc, immediately fronting this struc- 
ture, and not one drop to fall outside that inclosiiro), and that you 
should then see the thick masses of dark clouds suddenly coming 
up, and rapidly gathering overhead, and torrents of rain descending 
fertliAvith on that precise spot, and that only, not wetting oven a 
bUrirbreadth beyond it, and then, at my bidding, you should see 
rain instantly cease, tlie clouds disperse and disappear, lea viiig 
the heavens serene and bright as before. •Or suppose you should, 
at my instance, follow me to your city cemetery, and see me tlicie 
standing before the grave of one Avliom you had all seen a cor[)se, 
and seen there iiit(‘ired some three or four days antecedently; and 

' Delivered in the Piebbjtcmn Ohuitli, on fcxiniie, New Orleans, 

Jnniiai} 1^’>2 
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at my bidding you should see that buried corpse rise, bursting 
through the earth or the masonry that had been placed over it, and 
stand forth before you all, alive, healthy, active, and vigorous, as 
you had known that person for months and years prG\iously; 
there is not one here, whatever be his theoretic sentiments, who 
would not feel convinced, for the time at least, that this had been 
done by the direct interference of God himself, and done to secure 
some important end. You would instinctively feel, this is a 
miracle ; and could have been wrought only by the power of God. 

It is true, some learned men have denied the occurrence, nay, 
even the possibility of miracles. The laws of nature, they tell us, 
are fixed and unchangeable, the sequence of cause and eftect is 
invariably the same. And, therefore, every narrative which 
cither asserts or implies a miracle, is necessarily false ; or else, it 
is a myth, a mere fable, or an allegory. 

All nations, they tell us, have had their myths; their caily 
religious traditions encumbered with such fables; and why should 
the Jewish myths, Mosaic or Evangelic, bo interpreted by any 
other rule? (See Strauss’ Life of Jesus.) I answer: A bold 
denial is no argument A mere assertion tliat the narratives of 
miracles found in the Bible, arc myths, is no proof. The differ- 
ence between the character and the occasion of the miracles related 
in the Bible, and the fables of heathen mythology, is great as that 
between light and darkness. 

In the miracles recorded in the Bible, there is nothing puerile, 
nothing secret or clandestine, nothing ridiculous. They were 
wrought in open day, in the presened of many w itnesses,-— brought 
on occasions of great moment, and of deep interest, and wrought 
for ends worthy of the interference of the Deity. They were 
wrought to punish gross wickedness, to protect the worshippers of 
the true God ; wrought to prepare the way for the instruction of 
a select nation, and through them, for the instruction of all man^ 
kind, in truths of the highest importance to all, — truths which, as 
all history shews, men could in no other way obtain. 

That there is an Intelligent First Cause of all things, that tho 
laws of nature are those which lie has seen fit to establish, and 
that ho can, if he shall see fit, alter, modify, or suspend for a 
time, the operation of these laws, no sane mind can doubt. 

" If now, 7n((a he immortal, if a life of endless duration awaits 
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him after death, then the destines of man stamp upon him a value 
immeasurably greater than that of the globe, or of any merely 
material masses, however vast, however diversified, how magni- 
ficently soever they may bo ari'anged. 

If man be immortal, then the occasional interruption of the 
operation of laws impressed upon merely material masses, was an 
expedient worthy to be employed by the Author of nature, as the 
very means which could best (perhaps the only means which could) 
arrest the attention of man, and prepare him to receive with full 
belief, for his guidance as to his eternal interests, the instruction 
so presented to him, because such interruption of the laws of nature 
furnishes attestation unequivocal and decisive, that the instruction 
so introduced came from God, his Maker *, for, “ No man can per-- 
form a miracle eoccept (lod he ivith him^ 

Such miraculous attestation JEoses gave to Israel, in the plagues 
sent at his word upon Egypt, — in his leading Israel dry-shod 
through tlie Red Sea, while the hosts of Egypt, attempting to fol- 
low them, perished therein, — in the law given by him from Mount 
Sinai, — in his causing water to rush from the rock at Iforcb ; and 
on many other occasions. 

Such attestations Joshua gave at Jericho, and in the preter- 
natural lengthening of the day at the battle in the valley of Ajalon, 
Josh. X. 12, 13. Such attestation gave also Elijah, when in the 
presence of all Israel, the priests of Baal called in vain on their 
gods, while promptly in answ^er to Elijah’s prayer, fire came down 
upon the altar, and licked uj) tho water with wliicli the victims and 
the altar had been saturated, and the very trenches around tho 
altar were filled. 

In regard to tho Mosaic miracles, it is an absolute impossi- 
bility that the whole Jewish nation could have been deceived. 
The actual occurrence of tho miracles recorded in the Pentateuch, 
and their occurrence as there recorded, furnishes the only rational 
explanation of the exivStcnce of the Jews, with all their peculiar 
rites, customs, and religious observances. 

They who deny the miracles of Moses, are compelled to deny 
tho Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch; because the acutest 
among all these sceptical deniers, see and admit, that if Moses, 
tho Jewish lawgiver, did really write the Pentateuch, and deliver 
a copy of it in the presence of all tho people, into the hands of the 
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priests, to be by them laid up in the sides of the ark, there to bo 
preserved, as a public and perpetual memorial of their early his- 
tory, and of the origin of their peculrar religious rites (as in Dent, 
xxxi. 24-26, it is asserted that Moses did), then all the mi- 
racles must have taken place, just as therein related ; and in 
that case, the Pentateuch is a true historic document. The 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, as the work of Moses, being once 
established, the accuracy of the narrative, and the truth of the 
miracles it records, follow inevitably. But for the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch, there is a body of evidence more direct, copious, 
and forcible, than there is for the genuineness of any book of 
antiquity. 

In like manner, the hooks of the Nev* Testament can bo traced 
back to the times in which the^ claim to have been written. AH 
the earliest writers who mention Christianity, agree in dating the 
time whm Chrldlanitg had Its origin, as the New Testament 
writers do. Furthermore, the writings of the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists are prov(*d to be authentic and genuine, by the universally 
admitte<l fact, that the most ancient Christian writers — e'tfen those 
contemporary with the Apostles, as Clemens Komanus, Igiicatius, 
&c. — make quotations from the books of the New Testament, and 
ascribe them to the Apostles of Jesus Christ. (See the Prelec- 
tions of Michaelis.) Tertullian even appeals to the original inanu- 
ficripts of the Now Testament, as existing in his day. (Vide do 
Proscriptionibus, sec. 36.) A version of the Now Testament in 
the Syriac language was made at a very early period, probably 
within less than a century after the time of the Apostles. 

It is remarkable, also, that the early opposers of the gospel 
did not deny the miracles performed by Christ and his Apostles, 
but sought to account for them hy magic, or by natural causes. 
This is distinctly proved from the writings of the early apologists 
for Christianity, Moreover, the controversies which arose, and 
the opposition to the gospel which was made in the early ages of 
the church, sprang, not from doubts regarding the divine origin of^’ 
the gospels and the epistles, but rather, because in those early ages 
many desired to make the teachings of the New Testament accord^ 
to their ]>rcconceived notions and philosophical theories. (See 
Mitchcirs Guido, pp. 174, 175.) Moreover, it has been shewn 
b\ ^Ir Babbngt' (0th Bridgwater Treatise) that, on the very prin- 
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ciples on which Hume bused his celebrated objection against 
miracles, it is immensely more probable, even on the mathematical 
doctrine of chances, that mirp^cles should , occur, than tliat several 
independent witnesses should testify fali^ely to the same statement. 
The fact, then, being once established, that the miracles recorded 
in the Bible did really take place, proves conclusively that God, 
the author of nature, has given his sanction to the Bible as 
TRUE. 

But again, 6th. Propheeg furnishes another, a distinct, and 
a conclusive euidence that the Bible is from (rod. To foresee the 
occurrence of future sind far distant events, is obviously beyond 
the utmost stretch of human sagacity. So many agencies are 
everywhere at work, beyond the control of man — so many influ- 
ences, from unanticipated sources, may sj»ring up to modify tlio 
result of any given series of events, that human foresiglit is speedily 
at fault ; and although, under ordinary circumstances, a probable 
conjecture may be formed, and a prediction founded on such pro- 
bability may now and then be verified, yet every one feels that to 
predict icifli certainty, as to time and manner, events yet future, 
transcends the power of man. When, in compliance with the ear- 
nest entreaty of Pharaoh, that the plague of frogs should bo re- 
moved, and again tliat of flies, Moses had said, “ To-morrouf shall 
the plague cease f the promise was a lU’cdiction ; which, being 
verified at the time specified. Pharaoh knew full well could have 
been uttered only by inspiration from God. (Exod. viii. 10, 29.) 

Isuiali predicted (Isa. xlv. 1-5; xiii. 1, 2, 17-22) the over- 
throw of the mighty Babylon, by Cyrus the Medo. Many years 
afterwards that }>rediction was verified to the very letter ; clearly 
shewing tliat Isaiah had delivered his prophecy under the guidance 
of the omniscient y])irit, who alone seeth the end from the begin- 
ning. (Isa. xiii. 19, and compare Dan. v. 28-31.) 

In like manner, the exact fulfilment of the predictions respect- 
ing the destruction of Tyre (Isa, xxiii.) ; of Sidon (Isa. xxiii.) ; of 
Nineveh (Zeph. ii. 13, 14, 15); and those denouncing the fall and 
degradation of Egypt, at that time the most powerful nation on 
the globe (Isa. xix.); the predictions uttered by Jesus Christ rc- 
? specting the destruction of Jerusalem by the Homans, with all the 
unexampled horrors of that event — predictions uttered by Clirist 
and recorded by the Evangelists, and published to the world many 

E 
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years before the time of Titus and Vespasian; and the condition 
of the Jews to this day, a distinct race, scattered abroad every- 
where among all the nations of the earth, and everywhere oppressed 
and despised, so precisely accordant to the reiterated predictions 
of their own ancient prophets (sec Bout, xxviii. 63-GG); all be- 
speak the controlling power of unerring wisdom, exerted upon the 
minds of the prophets, and of the writers of the several books of 
the Bible, and prove that Bible to be true — to be the word of 
God — the dictate of inspiration. 

Again, 7th. The influence upon mankind e, reeled hjj the Bible, 
proves it divine ; or at least well comports with the idea that it is 
divine. 

A communication from God, professing to detail our duties, and 
to instruct us in truths of the highest importance, might well bo 
expected to prove powerful in its influences, and eminently bene- 
ficial to man, far as the knowledge of it should extend ; and such, 
in fiict, wo find to be the case. 

Look the world tliroughout, and wherever you find civilisation, 
humanity to the defenceless and to enemies, combined with refine- 
ment of manners and dignity of sentiment, there you find the Biblo 
known, and its doctrines promulgated. 

To this, there aro I am well aware, some apparently signal 
exceptions. 

In times of old, the Greeks and the Boinaiis vere, atone period, 
eminently civilised and refined ; and yet tliey had no Bible. 

True. But among both those ])eoplc the corruption of morals 
was incredible ; and the lack of humanity to the vanquished in 
war was extreme. VF/Zum- their system of heloiry, with the bar- 
barities it allowed in their domestic establishment ; the head of 
each household having the power of life and of death over his chil- 
dren, and over his slaves — a power often exercised too. IVifness 
also the cruel atrocities practised by the victorious army of Titus 
himself, the Delight of mankind though ho was called, on the 
miserable Jewish captives crucified by thousands around the 
smoking ruins of the holy city, their beloved Jerusalem, 

The Persians, Chaldceans, and Assyrians also, as ancient his- 
tory declares, and as the recent explorations made among the ruins 
of Persepolis and of Nineveh attest, were nations eminently civi- 
lised, and yet they were idolaters, destitute of revelation. 
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True. But who shall say how far patriarchal tradition respect- 
ing the divine attributes and huriiaii duties, may have been pre- 
served among tliese nations, an antidote to the influence of popular 
superstition, an incentive to noble sentiments and to noble <lccds. 
The hints scattered over the ])rophetic pages, respecting the usages 
and the religious notions of those poAverful nations of oriental 
antiquity, fully warrant tlie position, that tlio knowledge of the 
true God was not yet entirely lost among them. (See Ban. ii. 47 ; 
iv. 8-13, and v. 34-37 ; vi. 25-27, and Jonah iii. 5-1).) 

The Chinese also, that great and wonderful nation, a Avorld of 
humanity within itself, has, from an extreme antiquity, been dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar civilisation. When Europe was occupied 
by tribes of rude barbarians, scattered liere and tliere in feeble 
settlements among its forests, China Avas populous and powerful, 
Avas possessed of a literature and of laAvs. Even at that early 
period, China had made great advances in knoAvledge of the arts, 
and ill useful inventions. In China the mayiner\^ eompass was 
even then employed, being attached to vehicles for the guidance of 
travellers crossing the vast &tc])pcs or desiTts of Upper Asia. A 
very singular record, preserved in the ancient Chinese annals, as- 
sures ns of this fact. 

It is Avell known that the Chinese exhibit annals, or public 
registers of their (‘uipire, claiming an extreme aiiticpiity as far back 
as B.< . 2300, some claim to b.( . 2600. They speak of an insciip- 
tionof >ast antiquity graven on a rock on the mountain Heng- 
chau, and ascribed to the emperor Yu, b,(\ 2278. This time- 
Avoiii inscription has been deciphered and copied into their public 
annals. These annals furnish another striking instance of early 
civilisation. In the reign of Ciioan-Kang, avIio is described as 
ascending the throne B 2159, a great eclipse of the sun occurred. 
It was the duty of the royal astronomers to forewarn the monarch 
of the approach of such phenomena. The astronomers IIo and 
Hi> Avlio then held that distinguished post, having failed to foretell 
this eclipse, wore for this neglect both executed as traitors.^ The 


^ See Chine^ par JM. Pauthirr, p. 58, ALo Pu Ilalde’s China, vol. i. p. 290. 
Also Bedford’s Sciuaure Chronology, p. 88. 

The Chinc^iC annals inform U5, that Ilong-CIiaii, the mountain on the rock of which 
the inscription <rf Yu was found, almost obliterated by time, was a celebrated mountain 
in China, to which, in ancient times, their monarchs annually resorted to prebent sacri- 
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antiquity claimed for these Chinese annals is unquestionahly too 
great, for tho documents now existing among the Chinese, were 
chiefly compiled by Confucius about B.i'. 530 ; yet it is plain that, 


lice to tho Supreme Intelligence. Of the inscription above referred to, copies have 
been publislicd in Europe, accompanied by a French translation. 

In 1839, when tho learngd Orientalist, M. Paiithior, pubhslied his work on China, 
none of the cuneifuim inscriptions discovered at Dabylon and Perseporn, nor of those 
found in Arabia Petno and Syria, were rogaided as older than the time of Semiiamia 
(b.c. 2100) ; and as the researches of Lcpsius in Egypt and Nubia liad not then been 
made, this Chinese inscription was considered as the most ancient in the world. For, 
as no Egyptian monument had then been identilied be} ond the time of Scsostris, or 
Kamscs the Great (u.c. 2278), the Chinese monument was older by several years. 
At the present time, an antiquity amounting to n.f . 2300, is claimed for some of the 
monuments of Egypt. (See Chine, par M. I’aiitliier, p. 63. Paris, 1839.) Nay, 
Egyptian monuments are by the lesolute Lepsius, asseited to be existing as old as. 
2500 years before Abraham, i. e, u.c. 4300. (Sec Revue des Denx Mondcs, Dec. 
1817, p. 1035.) We can, however, now add (Dec. 1851), that the still later researches 
of Mr Stuart Reginald I’oolc, the results of which liavc been pubhslied in London in 
his learned work, “ llorai Lgyptiac.e,” setm to piovo satisfactorily fiom the evideme 
presented by the hieroglyjdiic insciiptions on tho monuments themselves, that many of 
the Egyptian dynasties were really conteuiporancons, and that the chronology of the 
Egyptian moiiuniciits, the true key to it being at length found, does actually corro- 
borate, and very neaily coincide with the chronology of the Bible. To the truth and 
trustworthiness of the Egyptian chronology thus presented to the world by Mr Poole, 
feir J. 0. Wilkinson (than whom no man living is a more competent judge) has pub 
licly given his attestation. Moreover, the astronomical calculations on which, in pait, 
Mr Poole bases his system, have been examined, and their coirectness has been ascer- 
tained and certified by JMr Airy, Astronomer Royal at Greenwich. (See I’uole, IIoijt 
Egyptiacae, I’rcface, p. vii. and Introduction, p. xxii. note.) 

Tho chronological question 1 reserve for fuller discussion hereafter. The facts only, 
or what are, in these Oriental annals, stated as facts, am I now coneeined with* 

In the Chinese annuls we find the following curious statement ; — 

The emperor liao began to rgigii b.o. 2357. In the 5th year of his reign (/. e. n.r. 
2353) a strange event occurred. At the court of Yao there arrived from the fc^outh 
(<*. c. from countries south of China), a stranger, a barbarian, of the family or race 
named Yott ce-tehang, hearing uo a present a huge tortoise divine, aged lOOO years, 
and above two feet long, and about two feet broad, having on its back characteis in 
writing, Kho-teou, i, e. shaped like tadpoles (d forme de tefards), which characteis 
comprised the history of the world, from the earliest times, until then. Yao oidered 
this strange text to be trausciibcd| and he named it Kou-oi-lih, i. e. Annals of the 
Tortoise. 

Now, since the Egjptians and the Phauiieians were the only nations, who, at that 
early period, are known to have possessed the art of writing, the learned have con- 
cluded these stranger visitors must have been from the one or the other of those 
nations, most probably Phoenician ; and that the strange writing was one of the book& 
of Hermes. (Sec Essai sur I’oiiginc et la Formation similaire des Ecritures Figura- 
Jives, Chinoises et Eg} ptiennes, par Mon. G. Pauthier, p. 8. Paris, 1812.) 
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at a very early period, the Chinese were greatly advanced in 
civilisation. 

Moreover, the books now revered by the Cliinose as sacred, do, 
in the wise precepts they embody, give proof of the lingering re- 
mains of j)atriarchal tradition, even among this singular people. 

Nor was this tlie only instance of the kind. Another is mentioned 1242 years 
later, of a communication of the same nation of Yoii-ee-tchaug witli China. This 
occurred in the 6th year of Tcliing-ooang, /. e. n.r. JllO. (See “ Chine, ” par G. 
Pauthicr, p. 87.) 'I'lio text of the Chinese historian reads thus; “ ('ertain persons, 
Yott ee~tchang eamc to the court.” The annali.st in tlic work entitled, “ In-tai-Ki-sstV’ 
adds, “ You ee-tcliang is a maritime eoiiiilry of the South, from wliieh three linguists, 
or interpreters, ])crsons of the highest rank, eamc to present to the Emperor of China 
three white phea-^ants. Tchcsoil KoQng (the uncle of the Emperor, and also the prime 
minister), presented them ivith eJiariota irJiich inidcaled the. sonllt" (i c. furnished each 
with a mariner’s compass, or an instrument eonstruete*! on like principles) , in order to 
guide them on their return. The yoju* following they set out on their journey. (Mar- 
tin’s China, vol. i. p. 11)1. Du llalde, vol. i. p. 274. Sec also llumboldt’s Co.smos, 
vol. i. p. 180, vol. ii. p. J91.) 

From the mention nuido in this curious record of white ph’amui&, birds found only 
in South Africa (Caffraria), learned men have supposed that these strangers must have 
been Egyptians. Rut, since this record, if at all authentic, must relate to events 
occurring about the time when vessels from and 8idon sailed to Dphir for gold 

for the temple of Solomon, it is not improbable that Plurnicians, accompanied by Jews, 
may have reached China at this early period, bearing with tlicm some of the curious pro- 
ducts of the countries they touched at on their voyage, and thus the art of writing may 
have been conveyed to China. (E^^sai sur rOrigine, &c. p. 10, and note.) 

We know with certainty that Chii»e.sc bottles have b(3en found in Egypt, in some of 
the tombs of high anticpiity. Wilkinson’s Man. and Cu'^t. 1st series, vol. iii. pp. 106, 
107. See Pickering oji the Races, pp. 366, 373. 

Writing certainly appears to have been in use in Cliinii at a very early period. 
The books possessed by tlie Chinese, and by them accounted sacred, aie certainly vciy 
suicient, althougli it can (1 think), be easily shewn, that the oldest of them all are con- 
siderably posterior to the earlier Jcwisli records. China furnislies no monuments to 
corroborate the claim to antiquity for their written books. A mong the Chinese there 
was also at a very early period a kind of printing in use. 

Besides other inventions which may fairly be ascribed to the Chinese, there is a 
chemical prc})a} ation, greatly resembling gunpowder, if it was not the thing itself. It 
ifi{ What by some other ancient writers is mentioned as “ the Grecian Jire^'*' and which, 
^ we learn from the Byzantine writers, was brought to Constantinople, A.D. 670, from 
Heliopolis in Egypt, by Callimachus. Heliopolis was then in possession of an Arab 
race ; and it is argued with great plausibility, that the Arabs had acquired from the 
Chinese the knowledge of this preparation, which they introduced into Egypt. For 
among the Chinese have been found also very ancient traces of detonating arms, by 
them most expressively named jpao. Indeed, the celebrated Uemusat has found proof of 
the existence among the Chinese of ancient implements or arms resembling cannon. 

(See No. VI. Mon. J. Ampere’s “ Rechcrehes en Egypte et Nubie,” in “ Revue des 
Deux Mondcs,” pp. 410, 411. May, 1847. Paris.) 
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And we find, in fact, that among the earliest colonies sent forth 
from among the descendants of Noah, the posterity of Joktan 
spread towards the East (Gen. x. 29, 30.) 

But notwithstanding all the advantages yielded her in her 
early civilisation, Cliina has remained stationary for ages. She 
had no written revelation from God. But the once rude hordes of 
Europe, stimulated by the high trutlis Avliich the Bible in their 
possession has diffused among them, have gradually advanced in 
knowledge, in civilisation, in all that can elevate man, until a 
mere handful of Bibh^-tanght Europeans, with their energy and 
their warlike skill, have shewn thcnnselves more than a match for 
China, and have even compelled the celestial empire to come to 
terms. 

Bui the eicppilon apparently the most coni])letc, is furnished 
by the kingdom of the l^haraoh^^, the monumental records of which 
carry us back to an almost fabulous antiquity. Thus 11. Ampere 
states, as the result of Egyptian researches up to J)e(*. 1847 (and 
cliielly those of the Baron Lepsius), monumental recoi*ds running 
back so far as 2500 years before Abraham^ L e, to B.c. 4300 
(i. e. 206 years before the date of Adam’s creation, as calculated 
by Usher) ; and these records come down as low as to a.d. 250, 
covering a period, altogether, of 4550 years. (See llevue des 
Deux liondes. Dec. 1847, p. 1035 .) 

Now, though wo unhesitatingly deny this extreme antiquity, 
and think zee can po.sifive/i/ disj)7'ove yet these Egyptian mo- 
numents do unquestionably present to our astonished view, ample 
indication of high civilisation at a very remote period ; of a know- 
ledge of the fine arts, and, in justice we must add, of a system 
of ethics purer, more humane and more becoming, that can be 
found in any other nation on earth, unenlightened by the records 
of revealed truth. But it should also be observed, this high moral 
tone is characteristic chiefly of the earlier ages of the Pharaohs. 
As you ascend towards the era of the patriarchs, you find clearer 
proofs of a high moral sentiment. There is obvious indication of 
deterioration as you descend the stream of time/ This lends con- 
firmation to the idea, that all there was of truth and of moral worth, 
embodied in the Egyptian’s sacred lore, had been derived straight 


* See the last Lecture in this work under the head, Early Civilisation. 
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from the patriarchs, and probably from Noah himself. As time 
rolled on, corruption crept into the system, and fable was super- 
added to tradition, until, even in the time of Moses, the creed of 
Egypt was but a chain of myths, strangely connected with a moral 
code still vastly superior to that of any other myth-loving people 
of antiquity. 

The Pharaoli contemporary with Abraliam, evidently had some 
knowledge of the true God, and revered Ins authority. 

In the time of Joseph, tlie great-grandson of Abraham, Egyjit 
seems to liave risen to much higher power ; yet her Pharaoh still 
respected the worsliippers of Jehovah. Hut in tlie time of Moses 
everything was changed. Tt would seem that a m‘w dynasty 
must, by that time, have seized upon the throne. State policy 
predominated over religious scruples, and the superstitions of the 
Nile reigned over the entire valley, fertilized by its singular 
waters.^ Hut whatever light <lerivcd from patriarchal tradition 
may have still lingered, feebly glimmering among the nations of 

^ How btraiige these superstitions, how characteristic of the country, and totally un- 
like tho'^G of any other nations. 

Thus at one time, obstinate and bloody warfare was maintained between the iuh.abi- 
tants of Onihos, who worshipped tho crocodile, and the people of Dendcrah f where 
was found the celebrated Zodiac, winch occasi4mcd so much controversy in Europe, 
about thirty years since), who abhorred the crocodile. (See Ampere, in IJev. lies Deux 
Moudes, April 18 18, p. 77.) ^Another distinctive characteristic of Egjptiaii supersti- 
tion was, that tlic souls of deceased persons were believed to be absorbed in, or idonti- 
tied W’ith Osiri.s, one of their chief deities, and the supreme judqe of tho dead : and in 
file funeral rites, the Jew/ is often called Osirtfi. (Rev. des Deux Moiuh-s, Jan. 1819, 
1^. 103.) ITcncoit was, that worship was paid to the dead by tlicir desoendaut^. Thus, 
on the monuments at Gournah, Jvamsos 1. is represented as worshipped by his grand- 
son. (Id. Dee. 1817, p. 1022.) 

At Elithyia, in T^i*per Egypt, Amcnopliis III. (tho same who is, by the Greeks, 
oonfouiided with Meiiiiioii, represented by the twofold Colossus on the plains of Thebes), 
is represented as offering religious homage to his father, as one among the gods. (Id. 
April 1848, p. 71.) 

Tho monuments at Silsilis exhibit similar repre.scntations of persons worshipping their 
deceased ancestors (p. 76.) In the magnificent temple formed by excavations in the 
roelcs at Derr, in Nubia, Ramses the Great (b.o. 2278) is represented as one among the 
gods. (Id. Jail. 1849, p. 95.) 

In this temple, and even in the sanctuary itself, Rainses is one, in a group of four 
gods, tho other three being Pthah, Amoun, and Phre : and what is still stranger, the name 
and sign of Ramses are appended to the side, both of the figure that offers the worship, 
and of the figures to whom it is offered. In other words, King Ramses is here depict- 
ed offering worship to the effigy of himself. 

In the still more magnificent temple at Ipsamboul, higher up the Nile, in Nubia, a 
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antiquity, it scoina to have, long since, become extinct over almost 
the entire world of mankind. 

Certain it is that now, all nations on the globe that are desti- 

similar representation is given, on a scale oC colossal graiidenr, of Ramses adoring him- 
*self, in tlu* second liall of the grfMt temple, to the left ot the entrance. (Id. p. 105.) 

Nay, as if fo cap the dniiaK ot absuiditics, and show how ntteily blinded men may 
be by superstition, in some of the inscriptions in tlie royal tombs, the kings alone are 
addressed in worship. Sometiiiieb tlie kings aie represented as receiving the prayers of 
men, and, as intcicessois, presenting them to the goils ; like the saints whose iiiterces- 
flion with hea\on is imploied in the Gatholic churches And sometimes, even, it is 
the gods, who are represent! d on the monumeiitb of Rg>pt, as thcmselvLS otfering ^vol- 
ship to the Pharaohs. (Id. p. IOC.) 

Another striking instame of this sclf-woiship by the Pharaohs is presented in the 
hieroglyphics covering a laige stone table connected with the gicat stone fephynx near 
the pyiamids of Gi/.eh. This tablet has been neaily coveied with sand; hut on tlie 
put yet exposed, is read the name Thoiilmosis IV. behind the king who is presenting 
worship, and it is read also behind the Sph>nx ; that is to say, the king adored, for the 
Sphynx was a symbol of the king. (See Vyso on the Pyramids, vol. iii. Plate 8, and p. 
U4.) 

.M. Cavaglia dug away the sand befoic tlie great Sidiynx , and hethiis lironght to light 
a small temple between tlie huge paws of the Sphynv, and on a stone tablet of this tern- 
plo is rceouled in hiciogly pines, a more recent name, that of Scsostiis, doing homage to 
the Sphynx, which is heie named Ilorus, idcnlitied with the sun, an emblem ot royalty. 
(Id. Nov. 1810, p. 085. Sec \ jse, on Pyr vol. in. p. 115.) Na>, to shew that there 
can he no mistake in the matter, sevoial of the monuments exhibit the lumes of piiests, 
consecrated to the scr\ iee of these Pharaohs, as to gods. 

In possession of (dot Bey, a Fionch physician in the seivicc of the Pasha, hi. Am- 
pbiesaw a sarcophagus, on A^hifh is lead the name the eaihcst Egyptian king. 

The person whose mummy once occupied this sarcophagus, was a pi lest, devoted to the 
service of several of the gods, whoso names are read in the inscriptions. These gods, 
as eniunerated on the sarcopliagiis aie, Thot, Phtah, Osiiis, and JVIenes, Ihe mto 
was a Iciest oj Menes. (Id. March, 1847, p. 903.) N-veral similar instances are 
found, of ilic names of priests, devoted to the service of ccitain gods, amongst which 
the name of a Pharaoh stands, as one of the gods. So also, the Upper Nile was wor- 
shipped as a god, and as such it had priests devoted to its service. Thus at Syout, the 
present capital of Upper Egypt, anciently called Lycopolis, a large and magnificent 
sepulchre has been explored. It was the tomb of “ « of ih a Upper Nile." 

The Upper Nile, then, was honoured as a god, and as such it had piiests specially con- 
secrated to its SCI vice. (See Rev. dcs DeuxMondcs, July 1847, p. 225.) 

We may form some idea of the extent and magnificence of the tombs of Egypt, from 
this one fact, stated by M. Ampiro. (Rer. des Deux Mondes, Dec. 1849, pp. 10-31.) 
The tomb of a priest, named IVtemcnof, dug in the rock of the mountain near Aseassif, 
exliibits three tiers of apartments, or three stories. It is more extensive than that of 
any of their kings, and is covered with hieroglyphics and with sculpture of the most 
beautiful execution. These sculptures and hieroglyphics, which cover the walls of the 
galleries and of the chambers, are spread over a surface, estimated by Sir J. G. Wilkin- 
son to be upwards of 20,000 square feet, or nearly an acre and a quarter. 
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tiito of the Bible, arc ignorant of the true God, are debased by 
superstitions, often of the most revolting character, and exhibit a 
depravation of morals, startling, and positively a 2 )palling. Nor 
io this assertion does either India or China, at this day. ftirni.sh 
ea'ceptions. Wherever the Bible has been introduced by (/liristian 
Missionaries, it has become, even among the rudest tribes, the pre- 
cursor of improved morals, — of marriage, — of the elevation of 
woman to something like her proper position, — of domestic purity 
and peace, — of agriculture, — of advancing civilization, and even 
of literature. It does away with cannibalism, with human sacri- 
fices, and with infanticide. It has already saved from extinction 
tribes of men, whi<5h, by the cruel practices of heathenism, were 
fiist dying out. Of these eftects of the Bible, the Sandwich Islands, 
New Zealand, and sundry other island groups of Oceanica, are 
illustrations. 

Surely, then, these ha[>py and elevating influences flowing from 
the Bible, wherever it is made known, well and nobly comport with 
its high claim to a divine origin, and lend confirmation to the otiior 
and varied evidences that the Inhle is f root God. 

For, 8th, and lastly, llie pro<jress of time, while it may weaken 
some of the evidences for the truth of the Bible, siretigthens other 
evidences, and eonstontlif furnishes new proofs. The evidence 
furnished by miracles, though more than all others, convincing to 
the original witnesses, and to their immediate successors, must ne- 
cessarily lose somcwdiat of its force, the further we are removed by 
time, from the actual witnesses of them. Were miracles the on/j/ 
source of evidence for the truth of the Bible, the force of that evi- 
dence might, in time, die out, if no fresh miracles were wrought at 
intervals to strengthen and renew that evidence. But miracles con- 
stitute one onhf, among many sources of evidence for the truth of 
the Bible. Its sublime doctrines, its pure morality, its reasonable 
precepts, its adaptedness to the character and the circumstances of 
man everywhere and at all times ; and its benign influence upon the 
individual and upon the community that receive it, furnish ad|li- 
tional, forcible, and sometimes conclusive evidence. But we have 
also what the apostle calls, “ a more sure ivord of prophecy,'^ 
whereunto we shall do well if wo take heed. Prophecy must, in 
the nature of the case, be often obscure when delivered ; and it 
may remain unintelligible until, from its unexpected fulfilment, 
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bursts a flood of li^bt tliat shews at once the truth of the prophecy, 
and the inspiration of the book containing it. 

The intimations concerning the manner of his death, that were 
occasionally given by Christ in his discourses, wore utterly myste- 
rious, even to his disciides. until th(*y beheld the very person of 
their Master, whom they had seen dying on the cross, and then 
buried, a bloody corpse, in the tomb of Josejih, now again alive 
among them. Then all became plain. The predictions delivered 
by Christ, respecting the destruction of Jerusalem, must, when 
they heard tlieir Master utter thorn, have been incoiiiprelieiisible 
to the apostles. But those of tliem vho siir\i\ed that great na- 
tional catastrojdie, must have had their faith in the prescience of 
Jesus, and tlum* faith in the di\ine warrant on Nvhich they them- 
sei\cs, as ])reachers of his go<;pel, ^\ele acting, greatly strengthen- 
ed by the tiTrihle scenes they witnessed, so minutely vcrif>ing the 
Saviour’s prophecy. Says one : 

If a transmitted revelation contain within its pages a pro- 
phecy of events, d«irk and unintelligible of itself, and therefore un- 
fit to cause its own fultilinent ; and if, from time to come, facts 
occur, explaining instantly, by no circuitous or lengthened process, 
but clearly and explicitly, the mystic words ; if the explanation of 
that which till then was dark and in)st(*riuus, even to the learned 
and reflecting, flashes with spontaneous coiniction on the minds 
of multitudes, who now discover for the Hist lime the events to 
have been clearly ])redicted ; then, a revelation, howa‘ver faint from 
the lapse of time, rc\ivcs with renewed ciKTgy, and claims its re- 
ception with a force almost equal to that which it demanded from 
those to whom it was originally delivered.” (^Mr Babbnge, 9th 
Bridgw. Treat, ch. xi. pp. 133, 134.) 

Such sudden flashing of coniiction seems to have been felt by 
the 3000 on the day of Pentecost, when, under the address of 
Peter, they perceived that Jesus of Nazareth wms their own Mes- 
siah, wdiose death and resurrection they now discerned had been 
pi’cdicted by the royal prophet David ; while in the miraculous 
gift of tongues possessed by the disciples before them, they beheld 
the shedding forth of God’s 8pirit, as predicted by Joel (Joel ii. 
28, 29). So also the present aspect of the sites of ancient Sidon 
and Tyre — the recovered monuments of Nineveh — the desolate 
state of Babylon, and of the rock-built cities of Idumea — the en- 
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^0 past history and the present condition of the .Tewi^ — nay, the 
very niominients of E^^ypt (wlmtover their ultimate inllucncc may 
he np^on the mere question of chronology), are all so corrohorative 
of the writings of the Jewish prophets, that a careful collation of 
the one with the otlier is continually flashing fresh and stronger 
conviction on the minds of many, and is every year brightening the 
evidence for the truth of the sacred oracles. 

The results of learned research among the long-hidden records 
of the East, furnish also, every nowand tluMi, curious coincidences 
with the statements given in the old Hebrew S(*riptui;ps, well cal- 
culated to strengthen our conlidence in thc‘ peidect truth of every 
part of the Tlible. 

Thus the annals, both of India and of China, S])eak of a terrific 
and utt(Tly destructive flood, in tiiiK^s of remote antiquity ; and 
the Hindoo account is almost an echo of tlu‘ narrati\(3 of Moses. 
Til tile early Chiiieso annals mention is made also of a terrible 
famine over the whole land, that lasted for seven years, from li.c. 
17C() to 1751). This is said to have occurred in the reign 
of one of their emperors (Taliin-than, b.c. 17d0), who must have 
been contemporary with .Joseph, viceroy of Egyjit.^ 


^ I’lic account of the Flood, as presoiitod in the (’hliiosc* aunaK, siciiis to describe a 
local inundation, thou^^li one vastly cxttnsive and d«'stiiutiv(*. In ieadlii;4 this account, 
one Ctiii hardly fail to believe that the story is based upon some indefinite tiaditioiial 
rumour of the ftreat Noacliian deluge. 'Diis reeoid stands in the book called ( lioii- 
King, under the jeign of the Emperor YaO, «.( . 2300. Tlic liislorian says; “ Im- 
mense waves lolled over the mountains and eoveied tlie hills, TJiese formidable masses 
ofwatci Increased nioie and more, and tbieatired to submerge the \ei^ heavens " (( 'hino^ 
par G. Paulhler, pp, 12, 13.) Mons. l*authier contends that this is the description of 
a local inundation oidy, given in the exaggerated style of the East. Scveial inunda- 
tions arc spoken of in these old Chinese writing.®. (See also Du llalde’s China, vol. i. 
p. 283.) The seven years’ famine in (’hina, from nr. 1700 to 1750, under the Em- 
peror Tahin-than, is mentioned hy Fauthier, pp. 05, 60, and also by Du Ilalde, vol. i, 
p. 299. London, 1736. 

From the monuments of Egypt also incidental confiiination of the accuracy of the 
Jewish history is gathered. For instanco ; At Karuak, in Upper Egypt, Chainpollion 
discovered, on the soutli wall of the grand hall of the temple, among tlie i>ainting»^ a 
representation of the Egyptian jqiaraoh Scsoneh, dragging to the feet of tlie gods a great 
number of human figures. Of these, each one bears on his breast, written, the name 
of the people aiifl of the country of which he is a representative. Among them appears 
very dictinctly, written on the breast of one of the figures, Jaudh MaJk, or Melekh, 
with the sign beneath it denoting foreign land. These are two Hebrew words, King 
QiJviJnh^ \vrittcii in Egyptian hieroglyphics; just as we write foreign words in Eng- 
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But there is yet one other point of view in which the progress 
of time sheds light upon the Bible, and furnishes additional evi- 
dence of its divine origin. I refer to the eifect of the advancement 
of science. Many have supposed that improvements in sciende" 
tend to invalidate the authority of the Bible ; but it is not so. 
Various objections that once seemed formidable, advanemg science 
has shewn to bo groundless. We may, then, safely conclude, 
that the now difficulties which ai’e now and then raised by modern 
science, in its various departments, will, when the bounds of hu- 
man knowledge are yet more widely extended, be shewn to be 
fjqually baseless. Had the sacred writers expressed themselves in 
terms strictly comporting with the present state of knowledge, 
their averments must, on many points, have been for ages unintel- 
ligible even to the learned, and apparently even false ; and many 
forms of expression, adapted to the present state of knowledge, 
would no doubt, to our more enlightened successors, a few genera- 
tions hence, appear fully as erroneous as do now those passages 

lisli characters — the pachatlc o f Damasnis—tlit Inca of Peru. Now wc read ( 1 Kings 
xiv. 25, 26 ; 2 Chron. xii. 3'0) that Sliishak, King of Egypt, took Jerusalem, and car- 
rie<l ofF the treasury of King Rchoboam. 

So that here au event about the end of the tenth century before Clnist is recorded 
in the Book of Kings, and we find it corroborated by the Egyptian monuments: and 
the name of this King of Egypt is found in its proper place, on the lisLs of Manetho. 
{Ampere, Rev. dcs Deux Mondes. Dec. 1847, pp. 1010, 1011.) 

The very portrait of K(dioboan), or what is presumed to be his portrait, is found 
delineated on this wall at Karnak ((Jhampollion Figeac, pi. 76. Champollioii, Moiiu- 
inen.s, &c. Plates, vol. iii. Plate 305, fig. 3. See Wilkinson, vol. i. p, 137.) 

Again, observes Mons. Ampferc (Rev. May 1847, p. 414), wlien noticing the name 
of Potipherah, priest of On, or Heliopolis, whose daughter Joseph espoused: “ The 
names of men, of women, of places mentioned in the book of Genesis, where the story 
relates to Egypt, abundantly shew the veracity of the old Hebrew chronicler ; for all 
tlicsc names are of Coptic origin ; their meaning is found in the Coptic language, which 
shews, at the same time also, that Coptic was really the language of ancient Egypt. 

“ Thus Phraha, of which we have made the name Pharaoh, means in Coptic, or 
Egyptian, the sun. 'I'his is the title which the kings of Egypt take in the hieroglyj)hic 
legends, where they are always assimilated to Horus. See the tablet between the paws 
of the great Sphynx. See Vyse, plate 8 of vol. iii. Vol. iii. p. 115. 

The name of honour conferred upon Joseph, Zophnath-paaneah (Gen. xli. 45), or 
Psonto-phanech, is not Hebrew, but Coptic, and its meaning is found only in that 
language. 

The same is true of the name 3Ioses. Hebrew has no name like it -no words ex- 
plaining its derivation ; but Mocha^ or rather Mo’sh€\ in Coptic, signifies issued from 
the waters. And surely, the child di'awn by Pharaoh’s daughter from the Nile, ought 
to bear an Egyptian, and not a Hebrew name ?” 
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most strenuously objected to at present. As it is, truth is, in the 
Bible, expressed in terms adapted to popular apprehension : and 
ilie proper use of extending science is, to enable us to understand 
more accurately the real meaning of the sacred record. No one 
now objects to such expressions as tliose respecting tlie rising and 
setting of the sun, employed in adaptation to popular usage. 

And when it is recollected, that the sacred writers could, of 
themselves, have viewed things, and spoken of them, only in ac- 
cordance to tlic notions ])rovaiIing in the age and the country in 
which they lived, it is certainly amazing, it is another indication 
that their minds wore controlled and directed by the unerrinrj 
wimf, that they have so expressed themselves (as e, Moses, in 
the account he has given in Genesis, chapiiT i. of ihe crcationl, as 
that while, from the very first, the main facts were iill intelligible 
to any reader, yet the more widely the bounds of human know- 
ledge arc extended, the scriptural statements become, not obscure, 
unintelligibh*, and confused, but only the plainer, the more beau- 
tifully consistent and intelligible. The discoveries of geologists, 
which warrant the idea that this earth may have been in existence, 
and been sulijected to several successive convulsions, that may have 
occupied a period stretching through thousands, nay, evmi millions 
of years, before man existed at all, must, it was at first supposed, 
bear with their entire weight against the Mosaic account of cre- 
ation. 

A closer examination of the Mosaic record shews these fears arc 
groundless ; and leaves us only to admire the evidence of super- 
natural wisdom guiding the writer’s pen in the manner in which the 
book of Genesis opens. The first and second verses of Genesis 
must certainly have been inspired ; for no mere human sagacity 
could have so framed the statement, as that from tlic first it should 
be intelligible as to the facts, that Jehovah is the creator of all 
things, and that the earth subsisted in other forms than the pre- 
sent, ere man appeared upon it; while yet it clearly admits of an 
interval between the first production of this globe, and the creation 
of man upon it, long as the vast cycles which geological science may 
demand for the formation of all the several strata, with their nume- 
rous succession of vegetable and of animal dejjosits. 

True, there arc difficulties yet remaining. But the lessons of 
the past must be lost upon ns ere we suffer onr faith in the sacred 
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records to falter. Time has already cleared up many difficulties, 
once as formidable as these now appear. 

We have, then, but to wait patiently, and time, and the 
researches of the learned, will eventually clear up the most per- 
plexing of tliose difficulties yet in our way, and pour fresh light 
upon the sacred oracles, rendering plain what is now obscure, and 
placing the authority of the Bible, as a revelation from God, on 
broader, firmer ground than ever. 

Ecvelation, which is necessarily obscure in some points from 
the first, and ^vhicli moreover loses continually somewhat of its 
force from long transmission, docs yet contain \\ithin itself the 
means of its own verification, so that extending science and ad~ 
vanclng knovdedge among men render its meaning but the' plainer, 
and thus throAvs upon it and around it a light, the evidence of its 
truth, that shall become but the stronger and the clearer with the 
lapse of ages. Thus has it been with the Bible hitherto, and thus 
it will bo doubtless in all time to come. 

The fulfilment of iirophecg, the researrJus of the learned, and 
the extension of human hwwUdge, are continually ]>rocIaiming, 
“ All S( Ripri ur, is (.iven i‘,\ inspiration or God.’* 

The Bible is made up of doeununh of a verg gnat anilquitg ; 
it claims to he lns]ur€d ; It hetrags nothing at all Inconsklent 
with this high claim, for ih re /s In It nothing puerile, mcak, or 
miheeoming ; It is, in every point, morthg of the origin it claims ; 
it is at tested bg mang astonishing muacJts; it Is supported bg 
various and 'icondci fnl proplnclcs already fulfilled, and by others 
which arc being /n//^//c<? before our virg (jfep; its divine origin 
is viitmsscd also by Its admirable Inflmnce in promoting civilisa- 
tion, humanilg, and nfnament among men; and cco/ liMi: IT- 
though it may seem to impair the lustre of its evidence in 
some points, does, in fact, gkld a constanflg increasing confirma- 
tion of its truth, and elucidation oj its worth, as THE VERY 
VOICE or God. 

Conclusion. The one groat lesson we hence learn is — Hold 
fast to the trufh.'^ Be stedfast, be not carried about by every wind 
of doctrine. Let not your faith in this blessed book be shaken by 
the plausible objections vvliich every sciolist can start. 

The Bible is from God, It is the one sole light that heaven 
has vouchsafed to illumine our patli to life’s close. Amen. 



LECTURE IV. 


THE PENTATEUCH THE WORK OF .A[OSES, GENUINE 
AND AUTHENTIC. 

The Pcntateucli is a designation familiarly ap] >11(^1 to the first 
five Looks of the Bible, viz. Uoiiesis, Kxodiis, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy. The authority of the reutateuch, as the work 
of Moses, and written by insiiiration of (Lid, has been h(*ld by the 
Christian churcli in all ages, and by the whole people of the 
J cws. 

Such is the subject-matter of these books, their close eoniuTtion 
one with another, and with all the other books of tin' Old Tosta- 
inent and of the New, that they constitnti^ an appropriate and ne- 
cessary introduction to all the rest of the Bible. Without the Pen- 
tateuch, the other books of Scrii>ture would ho unintelligihle ; for 
the Scriptures abound with assertions and allusions to events ^Yhich 
are recorded in the Pentateuch and nowhere else ; and without the 
Pentateuch these allusions would he wholly incomprehensible. Keep 
this fact in mind, and then consider the frequency with which, in 
nearly every part of the Bible, ‘‘ Ihe hook of tin' hnrf “ (he i<nu of 
Moses f and similar phrases are found, indicative of tli(‘ higlu‘st 
respect ; consider also the importance attaclied by the Jow\s to the 
promises of God made to them as a nation, pimnises found recorded 
only in the Pentateuch ; ami then call to mind also tlie fre<piency 
with which, in the New Testament, Jt'siis Christ, and his inspired 
apostles after him, refer to events recorded only in the Pentateuch, 
quote sentiments and doctrines as taught in the hvo and 

which are found only in the Pentateuch, llemcinbor, moreover, 
how frequently they reason from data, such as laws and prece])ts 
laid down in the Pentateuch, and nowhere else; and surely all this 
furnishes ample ground for the earnestness with which tin' friends 
of revelation have always contended for the divine origin of these 
live books, as the work of Moses and divinely inspired, and as the 
very foundation on which rests the 'whole structure of revealed 
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truth ; and for the jealous solicitude with which the friends of the 
Bible, as the oracles of God, have ever guarded these venerable 
records from assaults designed to overthrow their authority. 

But wo find it confidently asserted, “ The Pentateuch has not 
reached us in an authentic form.” Again, ‘‘ There is no evidence 
whatever that in the time of Moses there existed anywhere, on the 
face of tli(' earth, an alphabet by which such a work as the Pen- 
tateuch could liave been written and transmitted to posterity.” 
“ If the five books of the Pentateuch really had the origin Avhich 
])opular opinion has attributed to them, some mention of them 
Avoiild have been made in the Old or Now Testaments ; but they 
are both aihnt on the subject. They frequently speak of the law 
of Moses^ but nowhere name the hooks of the Penttateuch.” 

Again, ‘‘At what time the old Hebrew alphabet was formed is 
not known ; but it is of later date than the Jfiicpiiician, from which 
it is derived.” Again, “ The best authoritu‘S assure us that the 
Samaritan square letters, in whicli the T\‘ntatcuch first appears in 
history, wore invented many centuries alter Moses, and were pro- 
bably adopted about the time of tire Caj)tivity.” Again, it has 
bee n said, “ We have no history of the Hebrew text by which it 
can be traced beyond the Babvhmish captivity, one thousand years 
nearly after the epoch of Moses.” 

These are bold assertions certainly ; that they arc in reality 
baseless will be shewn. But the confidence with which these as- 
sertions are made, and the industrious activity with which they sire 
disseminated in every part of our land, render it necessary to 
examine their force, and to > indicate anew tlu» authenticity of the 
five books of Closes. 

As to the art of writing, and the origin of written charficters in 
which to exj)rehs the various ideas presented to us in the books of 
Moses as they now exist, this is a matter not quite free from diffi- 
culty certainly, and hereafter I propose to discuss it more fully. 
At present it may be sufficient to observe, that, were it shewn be- 
yond dis]>ute that neither the Chinese, nor the Egyptians, nor any 
other pagan nation in those remote ages Avere in possession of Avhat 
might Avitli strict propriety be called an alphabet^ but that they 
then wrote their records in sAiiibolic signs, representing sounds or 
syllables, and sometimes distinct idca*^, this would not prove that 
the Hebi'ews ^ad no such alphabet. Because certain nations had 
no .suitable alphabetical characters in which to write such a re(*ord 
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as the Pontateiicli, it surely does not follow that no other people 
had such cliaracters. If the Pentateuch can be actually traced hack 
to the time of Moses (as we think it certainly can), then there 
was at tliat time some mode of writing suitable to be employed in 
the performance of such a work, if these characters did not exist 
before the time of Moses, then Moses must himself have invented 
them, or they must have been divinely taught to Moses. The fact 
that Moses is the author of the Pentateuch being once established, 
is itself full proof that, in tlie time of Moses, there did exist a 
suitable set of characters in which to write this great work.^ 

The origin of those writtiui cliaracters, whether by tlic inv(‘n- 
tion of Moses, or otherwise, is a separate and distinct (pieslion. 

Suppose, now, it were ])roved beyond contratliction, that the 
cliaracters in wliicli was written the very oldest co[>y of* the Pen- 
tateuch known in history, were invented many ag(‘s after the deatli 
of Moses, — that ])roved fact would not in the least invalidate the 
evidence for the authorshi]> of Moses, as the writer of tiu* Penta- 
teuch. Because it is very plain that the copying out of an old 
dociiiiieiit in new and more convenient characters, is mutlier in- 
credible nor uuhoar<l of. Tli(‘ great work of the Baron Bepsius 
on Egyptian cliroiiology, and the work of the learned J)r L. Idcler, 
entitled, Handbook of (diroiiology, both printed at Berlin, are both 
written in the (ieruiaii laiigiiagi*, and yet they are both jirinted in 
the lloinan characters in use with us, and not in the old German 
letters. Suppose, further, that an edition of all the works of 
Luther slioiild be now printed in Jioman letters, as more conve- 
nient tlian tlie usual German type, this n^iniblication of an old 
work ill new characters, not in use at the place and the time when 
Luther lived, cannot in the least diminish the weight of the evi- 
^ deuce ^\hich goes to shew that Ijuthei* wrote tliese books. So, if 
proved that the characters in which the very oldest copies of the 
Pentateuch may have been written were invented centuries after 

' (^n this S)iLjoct l.epsius has thus eK]»resse(i himself: — “ No one, now at least, in 
combating the old view that the inscriptions (on the rocks of fiiuai) are traceable to the 
Israelites, would make use of the argument that the Isiaelites did not possess at that 
time a complete system of written characters, which was in frequent use. From the then 
state of thing'; in Kgypt, as we are now accpiainted with them, and of which the Jews 
must have been cognizant in the fertile province of (loslion, it is wholly incredible that 
they did not possess a running hand as well as the Kgyptians, however improbable it 
may bo that, as has been supposed, they boi lowed it in any deg||e from the hieratic 
character of the Egyptians.”— (See Lepsius’ 'rour from ^J'hcbcs to Sinai, pp. HO.j 

II 
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the death of Moses, that would not touch the question of tlie 
Mosaic authorship of that work. Ezra way, after the Captivity, 
have revised, corrected, and transcribed in wore convenient and 
more generally intelligible characters, for publication, the five 
books of Moses, and the other sacred books of his nation that had 
been written and published many centuries before liis time. It is 
even possible that the rcntateiich may have been originally writt(‘n 
in an imi)rovc(i hieroglyjdiic character ; and copied out in strictly 
alphabetic characters, only in the time of Ezra. 

The authority of Professor Norton, of Harvard University, is 
given for the assertion that tlie evidence is sufficient to render it 
probable, that the Pentateuch was in existence about a century 
after the return of the Jews from their captivity, which was the 
year u.c. 530. 

We arc also very confidently told that most of the German and 
other continental writers in Europe regard the first nine or ten 
chapters of Genesis as mtule iq> of vague data drawn from the 
mifthical traditions of Asia and Eggpi, This last position is 
examined in detail in the Lecture on the Authority of Genesis, in 
this work. 

Certain it is that Pc W(‘ttc, Strauss, and the other modern 
Gorman rationalists and mytlnsts, deny the Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch, especially of Genesis ; and utterly scout the idea of 
its inspiration, as we understand that term. 

The position is openly assiimc<l, broadly stated, and confidently 
relied on by these learned ii\riters and it is persevcringly em- 
ployed in all their criticisms and reasonings, on tin* teachings of 
these sacred books, — that a miracle is impossible f and that, 
therefore, a record containing the account of a miracle, is, so far, 
not historical, — it is a myth, a fable that has grown up and gained 
a place in popular tradition in the lapse of many ages ; and that, 
therefore, ‘‘ the Pentateuch, which abounds in narratives of such 
wonders, could not have been written by Moses, nor by any per- 
son contemporaneous >\ith, or very soon following Moses ; it must 
have been the production of a period later by many ages than 
any actor amid the scenes so described.*’ 

Now this fundamental axiom of these German critics, viz. that 
41 miracle is impossible, is a mere assertion, and the reasoning 
founded Upon it is weak as the assertion is bold. It looks so 
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much like begging the whole question at ibsin^, that the wonder is 
how any sensible man could commit himself to such reasoning. 
If there be a God, then a miracle is not impossible : bccanso the 
power which establislied the laws of nature, is competent to alter, 
to destroy, or to sjispend those laws. Whetlier mirach^s have ac- 
tually occurred, is altogetlier a different qne>stion. 

If man be immortal, he needs direedion from an unerring source 
to aid him in his efforts to render that immortality a happy one. 
Such unerring source of wisdom is God alone. 11 le necessities of 
man do, then, demand a revelation from his Maker ; and a reve- 
lation, that it may gain cn'dence, and accomplish its proper end, 
must be authenticated in such manner as shall render its divine 
origin clear and unquestionable. 

Miracles furnish the very kind of authentication needed, and 
the best, perha])S the only mode of authentication practicable, be- 
cause they bespeak the dir(*ct intervention of the God of nature, 
the God that made us, and to Avhom we must account. 

It is moreover obvious, that the miracles recorded in the Pen- 
tateuch are of such a nature, and fire so connected with tlui his- 
tory given, and with the laws promulgated thcTdn, that th(‘ his- 
tory itself stands or falls with the miracles ; and these miracles 
constitute one of the strongest proofs that Closes, and Moses alone, 
must have been the writer of these books. 

It is certainly the received opinion throughout Christendom, 
and it now is, and it always has been the opinion of the great body 
of theologians in all countries, that the Pentateuch, substantially 
as we now have it, is the work of Mos(‘s, tin* inspired lawgiver of 
the Jews. This opinion has been maintained by such men as 
Eichhoim, Michaelis, Eckerinann, Rosenmliller, Tholuck, Nean- 
der, &c. in continental Europe : — by such as Lightfoot, Stilliiig- 
flect, Prideaux, Graves, Ihitler, Eabcr, Horne, and a liost of oth(‘rs 
among British writers ; and in this country, by Professor Stuart, 
and nearly every theologian of note. 

Moreover, it is a well-known and significant fact, that of those 
who once questioned the gcnirineness of these books, or of some 
part of them, not a few there are, who, after a laborious and care- 
ful investigation of the whole field of in(piiry, have openly avowed 
their conviction that the Pentateuch is, substantially, the work of 
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Moses. Such was the case with the ctJebrated Le Clerk, and to 
some extent, also, with Nachtigal and Kichard Simon. 

The learned Hassc (see Rosenmullcr, Prolog. Pentat. pp. 10, 
11) once denied utterly the Mosaic origin of tlie Pentateuch, at- 
tributing it (as some now do) to the age of tin; closing exile ; but 
long afterwards, he altered his opinion, and declared — “ It can^ 
not he denied that the purity of language, the eloquence of style, 
and the poetic imagery discoverable in Genesis, betray the hand 
of Moses, and that the age of David (/. e. the writings produced 
in the age of David) presupposes the eris fence of the Mosaic 
u riiingsy 

The learned Michaclis, whose name is, of itself, in a question 
of this nature, equivalent to a host, thus writes — “ That Moses is 
the author of the five bools usually called his, is the common 
opinion of Christians and Jews ; and I regard if, not only as 
perfectly correct, but as certain as anything which can b( hwivn 
respecting the composition of any ancient bookT 

Another accomplished German scholar, in a treatise on the 
mythical intorprotation of the sacred books, published but a few 
years since, asserts, that “ the Pentateuch, in its present form, 
must be ascribed to Moses alone 

Even the distinguished Hartmann, who is far enough from what 
we should deem strict orthodoxy on these points, freely admits that 
the mythical expounders of the sacred books have by no means 
made good their position, viz. that the Pentateuch is not the work 
of Moses. 

It is also well worth noting, that nearly all who have impugned 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Pentateuch, had previously 
avowed opinions which compel them, for consistency’s sake, to 
deny the authority of these books. Thus Vater, ])c Wotte, Strauss, 
deny the possibility of miracles, and deny plenary inspiration. So 
also, in this country, and among British wiiters, they who deny 
the unity of the human races, and contend for a variety of distinct 
original races, created in several distinct localities ; tlicy also who 
yield to the extravagant claims for a high antiquity in China, India, 
Egypt, &c. dispute the genuineness of much of the received Hebrew 
text of the Pentateuch, and deny the Mosaic origin of at least the 
earlier chapters of Genesis. 
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Such bias, or previous coiumitiaent, is obviously unfavourable 
to in)i)artial investigation, nay is incompatible with it. 

The position is, then, here distinctly assumed. The Pentateuch 
is a genuine work of Moses^ the great Jewish lawgiver : and it 
is an authentic work^ one to be relied on, because Closes was a 
prophet, inspired of God. 

If it was the work of Moses, then the Peiitateucli must have been 
written during the sojourn of Israel in the wilderness, i. e. in the 
interval between the Kxodiis from Egypt and tlic entrance of 
Israel into Canaan. Yet the book of Genesis may, not improbably, 
have been written before the Exodus. 

The whole argument for tlie Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch is 
thus beautifully presented by Ern. Fred. Car. Roseninuller, in one 
brief sentence: — Pentateuch am Mosi auclori iribuii omnis He- 
bra tea et Christiania aniiquitas, rationibus qua* vel ex ipso 
ducire sunt opere, vel aliis idoneis iislinioniis nitantarP All 
antiquity, Christian and Jewish, assigns the Pentat(*uch to Moses 
as its author, for reasons which arc either drawn from the work 
itself, or ivhich rest on other appropriate (sufficient) testimonies.” 

Thus in plain terms it is declared (l)eut, xxxl. 9-13; vcr. 22, 
24, 26), this whole book, from the beginning to the end, was 
widtten hg JJiloscs, and was delivered to the elders of the people 
and the priests, that it might be carefully preserved in the sanc- 
tuary of the tabernacle near the ark of the covenant, and read in 
the hearing of the people on certain solemn festival Jays. In 
Tj^arious parts of the work itself, also, it is said, at one time, that 
certain laws, at another, that the narrative of certain events 
ttot had occurred, were, by Moses, written in the book. So, in 
Exod. xvii. 14, the plots and the doom of the Amalekites were, 
in cbediouce to divine command, written bg Moses in the hook. 
Such is the phraseology (the article being used), as to shew 
that the writer speaks of some one particular and well-known 
book. 

Again, in Exod. xxiv, 4-7, after the promulgation of the 
moral law, tlie llecaloguc, we read, “ Moses wrote all the words 
of Jehovah in the book of the covenant, which he read to all the 
peopleP 

Other proscriptions atfterwards superadded Moses was again 
directed to commit to writing (Exod. xxxiv. 27). Further, Moses 
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is said, in Numb, xxxiii. 1-2, to have regulated the movements of 
Israel in their jouriieyiiios, by divine command, and by the same 
command, to have recorded these movements. The book of 
hers closes with these words, — “ These arc the commandment 
and jmhjments which Jehovah commanded hy the hand of MoBes 
unto the children of Israel, in the idains of Moah, near Jericho ” 
(Numb, xxxvi. 13). 

In Ileuteronomy, in which arc given various explanations of, 
and additions to, former laws, Moses does, in his several addresses 
to the pco2)lc, speak repeatedly of “ thib law,"' and “ the hook 
of this law," (See especially the 28tli chapter, passim, and ver. 
61.) 

From all this it is ])lain that the writer of these books claims 
to be Moses, and asserts that Moses himself committed to writing 
the laws, and the instructions he had received from elehovah, and 
had communicated to Israel ; and also, that the books, or rolls 
containing these writings, Mos(‘s had himself delivered to the 
people. 

Moreover, in very many places in the other and later books of 
the Old Testament, mention is made of the law;" the law 
which Jehovah yave to Israel hy Moses," Thus. Joshua was 
admonished, soon aftc'r the death of Moses, to “ ohsf me the law 
given hy Moses," and habitually to “ read m the hook of the law 
of Moses" (Josh. i. 7, 8). 

So also, on a very solemn occasion, Joshua admonished tlie 
leaders of Israel (Josh, xxiii. 3-16) to do all things^hich were 
“ written in the hook of the law of Moses" (also ver. 6). 

In tlic open comitia, or great assemblies of the people, held by 
Joshua, ho publicly enumerated, as facts well known to all, the 
chief events recorded in the Pentateuch, detailing them in order. 
He also caused the people openly to renew their covenant to serve 
Jehovah, as their God, in obedience to the law given by Moses, 
and the account of this renewing of the covenant, ho wrote, and 
added it to the hook of the law of God (sec Josh. xxiv. 26); 
which must be, beyond a doubt, the very book which, in chap. i. 
7-8, and chap, xxiii. 6, and viii. 32, is fpoken of as “ the hook of 
the law of Moses," and again in Josh. viii. 34, as “ the hook of 
the law," i. e, the Pentateuch. David, just before his death, 
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exhorts his son Solomon (1 Kings ii. 3), to observe all the pre- 
cepts ivrltfen in the law of Moses,'^ 

In 2 Kings xiv. (J, we are told that Amaziah, king of Judah, 
put to death the murderers of his father, but spared their child- 
ren, as it is written (i. e. enjoined) in the hook of the Imo of 
Mosesy The words which follow, as expressing this injunction, 
are the very words found in ])ciit. xxiv. IG. In 2 Kings xxii. 
8, wo read of the finding in the temple, by Ililkiah the liigh-priest, 
of ‘‘ the hook of the which, in the next cliapter (xxiii. 2), 

is called “ the book of the covenant y Fn 2 diron. xxxiv. 14 
(which contains another account of tliis finding of the book of the 
law in the tcmiple by Ililkiah), the book so found is called yet 
more distinctly the hook of the law written Z>// and 

from this book so found, Sliaphaii, the royal scribe, read before 
Josiah, the king, promises and threateningsy which could 
hardly have been any other than those found recorded in Levit. 
xxvi. 3-45, Jind Deut xxvii. 11, to the G8th verse of chapter 
xxviii. as will appear from a comparison of 2 lungs xxiii. 20-23, 
since Josiah directed tlio passover to be observed with all the 
solemnities, and all the rit(*s, which were prescribed ‘‘ in the hook 
of the covenanty found by Ililkiah; and then it is said in 2 
Kings xxiii. 25, that no king arose equal to Josiah, who turned 
to Jehovah ivith his whole hearty accordhig To ALL the law 
OF Moses. From all this the inference is inevitable, the book of 
the covenant found by Ililkiah was the Pentateurh^ the sacred 
writings which in Joshua, in the first hook of Kings, and in the 
other Jewish Scriptures dowu to the time of Josiah, were so often 
mentioned as the law of Mosesy the hook of the lawy the 
book of the covenant which Jehovah gave hg Mosesy 

lloiice it is ])lain that there is no ground for the position as- 
sumed by certain opposers of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, 
who tell us that when, in the Jewish histories before the Captivity, 
we find such phrases as “ the law,” the law of Moses,” &c. it 
was an oral law merely, a traditionary history, and traditionary 
precepts alone, to which allusion was made ; a series of prescrip- 
tions for tlie mode of Jewish worship, and for the regulation of 
manners, handed down by tradition, and not Avritten, unless we ex- 
cept some detached fragments, such as, possibly, the Decalogue^ 
the lists of names, or genealogies, and perhaps, also, a bare out- 
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lino of tho journeys, and the stoppings or encampments of Israel 
in the wilderness Perhaps (they add) these detacljed written 
fragments, and tliese traditionary laws, had been collected together 
and arranged in order, and coinmittcd to writing by Ililkiah, in 
the document which he j)resented to King Josiah, under the 
])lansiblo pretext that it \vas found by him in the temple. 

These authors, ever fertile in conjecture, would have us believe 
that this hook, originating in reality with Ililkiah, though pub- 
lished as the work of Moses, was afterwards revised, imjn’oved, 
and enlarged by E/ra, who finally issued it in the form in wdiich 
we now have it. Put this theory is wholly untenable. Apply 
in this case the axiom laid down hy the celebrated De Wette as a 
canon of criticism, and by which tlie rationalistic interpretation is 
refuted. ‘‘ The onli/ means of fuy/nahitanee 'ivith a historif is the 
narrative ive possehs eoneernin<j It ; and hej/ond that narrative 
the interpreter, or the eommenUdor, or the erdie, cannot gof 

Of wdiat Ililkiah did in this case we know absolutely nothing 
but what the narrative in 2 Kings and 2 Ohron. tells us. 

What authority has any one to say that Ililkiah forged a docu- 
ment, a new compilation of old fragments of history, and of tho 
current traditions and popular legends res^jccting Israel and the 
rites of Lcvitical worshi)), and tluit he then palmed this forgery 
on Josiah as an ancient document, the work of Moses, and found 
by Ililkiah in the temple? This notion is a mere figment, a 
groundl(‘<s fancy, an unsupported assumption, resorted to in order 
to avoid the necessity of attributing to Moses himself, as its 
author, the Pontatouch as we now have it. 

The Jewish record says that Hilkiah found in the temple ‘‘ the 
hook of the covenant of JehovaliT We must either receive this 
account just as it is given, or reject it altogether. If we reject 
the narrative, we know nothing at all about this book of the cove- 
nant produced by Ililkiah; and in that case, and then, of course, 
the objection against tlic existence of the Pentateuch as a written 
document before the time of Josiah, and that against its Mosaic 
origin, which is founded upon this narrative of the finding of the 
hook of the covenant in the temple by Ililkiah, and its being 
presenter! by him to the king as a document before unknown to 
the Jewish monarch and to his court, fall at once to the ground. 

The language in which, long before llilkiah’s time, the law 
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of Moses ” is alluded to in the Jewish sacred books, shews clearly 
it was a written, not an oral law, that is there intended : for it 
is again and again called “ the hook of the or “ tlw hook of 

the covenant ivldch pJehovah <jave to Israel hff the hand of 
Now these allusions are found in passages taken from 
nearly every part of tlie wJiole Pentateuch, as the quotations al- 
ready heroin given may serve to shew. 

This theory that Ililkiah ])alined ofl* upon the king a forgery of 
liis own — a mere compilation of historical fragments and tradi- 
tionary legends — as a genuine work of Moses, is improbable in 
the extreme. It rests on one or the other of two suppositions. 
Either, 1st, Hiat before Josiah’s time Ihere was no written docu- 
Tiient known as the law of Moses — tliis we have seen to be con- 
trary to the fact, as distinctly slated in Joshua and 1st book of 
Kings ; or, 2d, That in consecpience of the impiety ])revailing 
during several of tli<‘ [)receding reigns, those of Ahaz, Manasseh, 
and Amon, the law had fallen into neglect; and that every copy 
of the law luid been lost, until this <iocument was produced 
by Ililkiah : nay, that overi tliis niiist have bc(‘n a mere fragment 
(probably (diapters xxvii xxviii. xxix. and xxx. of Deuteronomy, 
containing tlu* account of the nmewing of the covenant on the 
plains of Moab. Compare 2 Kings xxii. 8, 9, 11, 10, 17, and 
ch. xxiii. ; also 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14, &c.), and that this fragment 
he used as the groundwork for the compilation he [)rej)ared and 
presented to the king. 

But this mipposition is entirely gratuitous ; it is in contradiction 
of the narrative. Moreover, it is utterly incredible that every 
copy of the law of Moses should have been lost. Whatever the 
impiety of the Jewish monarch and his court, there must always 
have been found some persons among such a people as the Jews, 
and particularly in the corps of the priesthood,* and among those 
of the tribe of Levi (a tribe entirely devoted to the duties of reli- 
gion and to the Mosaic ritual), possessed of sufTicient reverence 
for the God of their fathers, and for the institutions of their 
national fiiith, to preserve with care the records of that faith by 
them at the Hme possessed, and by them deemed authentic and 
even sacred. That in such a nation such documents should be 
unknow’^, even at the court, however idolatrous and dissipated 
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that court might be, is very improbable ; but that every copy in 
the whole nation should have been lost, is utterly incredible. 

But suppose tliat even this strange and improbable circum- 
stance had occurred, viz. that every otiicr (Topy of the law in the 
whole nation had been lost, it surely could not liave been very diffi- 
cult for Josiah, with the aid of distinguished scribes, such as 
Shaphan, and the more intelligent and studious among the mem- 
bers of the sacerdotal order, to determine the character of the 
document produced by Jlilkiah, by an examination of its contents 
— a comparison of its prescriptions with the received traditions, 
and the established forms of worship — and especially from a com- 
parison of its contents with the numerous passag(‘s in the book of 
Joshua, and the other authentic records of their national history 
in which allusions to, and quotations from the hook of the law 
of Moses ” occur ; unless, indeed, the advocates of the theory of 
Hilkiah’s forgery will shew also that Ililkiah altered and interpo- 
lated all the sacred records ofdiis nation, from the time of 
Joshua to that of Josiah, in order to sustain and give plausibility 
to his forgery — a task that must certainly be hopeless. 

The authenticity of the document produced by Hilkiali could 
have been readily ascertained at the time, and a forgeu^y such as 
is now ascribed to him, Avould have been totally impracticable. 

Nor must it be here forgotten, that the Pentateuch was the 
statute-book of , the land of Israel. It was tlic fountain of law, 
the rule of justice, the reference for the settlement of all disputed 
rights and conflicting claims in all the courts of justice thi’ough- 
out the whole territory occupied by the nation, and by its every 
tribe. In such circumstances the supposition of the complete loss 
of every copy of the law of Moses involves a monstrous absurdity. 
Besides, it is certain that copies of the law were not unknown to 
Josiah, and to his immediate predecessors. Manasseh, his grand- 
father, after a career of great wickedness (sec 2 Kings xxi. 1, 
IG, and 2 Chron. xxxiii. I, 11), repented, and turned and served 
zealously the God of his fathers (2 Chron. xxiii. 11, 19), This, 
as a Jewish monarch, implies his careful compliance with the 
precepts given in the Pentateuch. (See 2 Chron. xxiii. i 6.) 

Moreover, this finding of “ the book of the covenant^' by Ililkiah 
occurred in tlic eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah (2 Kings xxii. 
3, comp. ver. 8). But from his very accession to the throne, while 
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yet a mere child, Josiah honoured Jehovah, the God of his fiithera, 
and copied the example of liis illustrious ancestor David, engag- 
ing heartily in the efftrt to restore the worslii]^ of God in its 
purity. (See 2 Kings xxii. 2, G). But this he could not have done 
without consulting “ the law of the Lord,^' L e. the Pentateuch, 
the books of Moses so often referred to in the annals of his nation, 
and ill the devotional songs composed by his royal ancestors 
David and Solomon, and which were cliaiinted daily in the tem])le 
service. In these annals and sacred songs, the Pentateuch was 
repeatedly designated as “ fhe law of Jehovah given hg Moses^ 
That sacred document it was, a copy of which was, by divine 
command, laid up in the sanctuary of Jehovah, clo>se by (perhaps 
in) the ark of tlio covenant. (See Deut. xxxi. 9, and especially 
verses 25, 26). Jn addition to all this, this venerable document 
was, once every seven years, to bo read at the feast of tabernacles, 
in the hearing of all Israel (Deut. xxxi. 9 ; 10. 1 1). 

From all this it follows, that the Pentateuch, the book of the 
law given by looses, could not have been unknown to IJilkiah, nor 
to Josiah or his court. 

The whole history of Josiah supposes the existence of this work, 
as a work well known, publicly acknowledged, and revered as sa- 
cred by the monarch, and by his whole court. TIuto is, there- 
fore, great weight in the .suggestion made by some among the 
learned, that “ the hook of the law^^ found by Hilkiah in the house 
of the Lord, nufi> the original document^ the very copy of the 
Pentateuch delivered by Moses to the Lovites, shortly before his 
death, to be by them laid up la the side of the ark, a ]>erpetual 
memorial. (Deut. xxxi. 24-26.) 

The finding of this precious document, The Autohrapii Pen- 
tateuch, in the handwritiitg of Moses himself — the venerable 
prophet, the revered lawgiver of their nation, the founder of their 
faith, may well be supposed to have produced no ordinary sensa- 
tion at the Jewish court. Occurring as it did, also, at a time when 
the pious monarch was busily intent on effecting an entire refor- 
mation in the nation, and a complete restoration of the ancient 
worship in its original purity ; and while that reformation was still 
incomplete, it would naturally awaken a deep interest, and call 
forth a more diligent search into the real provisions of the holy 
law, as detailed in this inestimable document. 
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All this will well account for the redoubled zeal manifested by 
the monarch, to ascertain wherein liis reformation, yet in progress, 
was defective, and to insure its full completion, guided by the pre- 
scriptions laid down in this ancient, this authentic document, which 
had so long lain unconsulted in its sacred and almost forgotten 
repository. From tlic time of Joshua, the immediate successor of 
Moses, down to the reign of Josiah, the very time when, on such a 
subject, most obscurity might be expected, we meet, in the Jewish 
scriptures, with mention made of the law of Moscs^^' ‘‘ the law 
of the Lord^'^ “ the hook of the latv,'^ eVic. In connection with 
these expressions we also find reference to circumstances, to doc- 
trines, precepts, denunciations, and to rites and observances, as 
mentioned in that law, and which we can idemtify with passages 
in tlie Pentateuch as we now have it. 

From Joshua to llilkiah (about n.(\ 624) this ancient docu- 
ment had been mentioned and r<‘f<Tri‘d to, and quoted from, in all 
tlio sacred books of the nation, the public and authentic registry 
of their history. 

Nay, the great business of the reign of this very monarch, Jo- 
siah, had boon to re-establish the rites and observances prescribed 
in this great work, the Pentateuch. 

The book found by llilkiah in the temple could not have been 
the Hecalogue alone, as some have contended. It was not merely 
the 27 th and 28 th chapters of Deuteronomy, containing the curses, 
as others have argued : but it must have been a conudete copy 
of the entire Pentateuch, as has been shewn by the learned JSer- 
tholdt, who remarks : “ The solemn celebration of the passover by 
Josiah, according to the prescriptions of the book which Hilkiah 
had found, proves that this book (so found) was not Deuteronomy, 
nor any smaller subsequent compilation, but the whole Penta-’ 
teuch. The directions respecting the passover that are found in 
Deuteronomy (see chap. xvi. 1-8) are few and incomj^lete. The 
principal laws concerning the feast of unleavened bread, which 
Josiah must have had before him when he gjive directions for the 
celebration of his passover, are only to be found in Exod. xii. 
1-20, and Numb, xxviii. 16-25.” But Numbers and Exodus 
presuppose the existence of Genesis, which is introductory to tliem, 
and without which they are incomplete, and to a groat extent 
unintelligible. 
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Furthermore, the readiness with which Josiah and liis court 
received this iiow-found hook of the law, the reverence witli which 
the king consulted it, and the zeal with which he sot liiinsolf to 
obey its directions for regulating the rites and observances of the 
national worship in the temple, all show that this was not a new 
wo 7 'k^ before unknown and unheard of, as Do Wetto, Norton, and 
others would persuade us. An anonymous work, of doubtful ori- 
gin, and previously unknown, men arc not w ont to receive at once, 
as authoritative and divine ; and that too, even to their own con- 
demnation. 

But if it was, as the whole history seems to imply, the vener- 
able autograph copy of the Pentateuch, from the hand of Moses 
himself, which had been lying, for ages, in its sacred repository, 
in the sides of the ark ; the discovery of this document, almost 
forgotten, perhaps, but which, when once brought to light, could 
easily bo identified in that age, in that building (the temple at 
Jerusalem bedbre the Captivity), and under those memorable cir- 
cmnstances, would necessarily awaken an interest strung and 
abiding in the breast of Josiah, and throughout his court ; and 
thus the new impulse given by this discovery to the* monarch’s 
ellbrts, already previously commenced, for a tliorongh reformation 
of religion, is quite natural, and easily nnderstuod. The language 
employed in 2 (’bron. xxxiv. 14, in relating this discovery, seems 
to favour this i<lea of an autograph ihtcmnent, ‘‘ Hilklah^ the 
pries t, found a hook of the law of the Lord bif J/o.sr.s,” where 
the word written^ or given, by Moses, may well be supplied. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that this could not have been the frst apjwar- 
anee of the Pentateuch. 

^ Tn the historiral hooks of the old Testament, subsequent to the 
(Jajdivitif, ample evidence is furnished that the Pentateuch was in 
e?:istence at that time, and that it was consi<lered us the work of 
Moses. When a part of the Jews had returned from Babylon to 
Jtt4lca, read (Ezra iii. 2) that Joshua the j)riest, and Zerub- 
babel, with their kindred and retainers, built the altar of The God 
of Isr<fel,'^ to ofter burnt-offerings thereon, “ as it is written in 
the lav* of jdoses, the man of GodT 

Now it is in Leviticus, chapter vi. and vii. &c. that the law re- 
gulatirg these burnt* offerings is found. 

Again, at the dedication of the second temple, we are told 
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(Ezra vi. 18) they set the priests in their divisions, and the Le- 
vites in their courses, for the service of God, which is at Jerusa- 
lem, “as it is written in the booh of Moses, 

Witli this record of what Ezra did, compare the directions found 
in Numb. iii. 0, &c. and chap. viii. 6-28. Nehemiah also, in the 
opening of the book bearing liis name (see Neh. i. 7, Arc. &c.), 
does, in prayer, confess the sins of Israel, in having neglected the 
institutions given by Moses; and then, he pleads, on behalf of the 
penitent Jews, the promises God had made by Moses, plainly re- 
ferring to Levit. xxvi. 41. Dent. iv. 26, 27, 28 ; xxx. 1-5, &c. 
See especially Deut. xxx. 3-6. 

These quotations bring us down to a period within about four 
centuries and a half before the nativity of Christ, and they com- 
pletely establish this point: that, as in the time of Joshua, and 
Amaziah, and of Josiah, so now, after the return from captivity, 
there were extant among the Jews, books to which, as authorita- 
tive in the case, reference was made constantly and publicly, in 
all that related to the national worship and to public law ; books 
from which were quoted promises and threats, as from Jehovah, 
the God of their fathers. It is also a point established, that these 
book’s ifferc, by common consent, through all this long course of 
time, attributed to Moses, the inspired legislator and prophet of 
the nation, as their author. 

And this opinion, bo it remarked, was not that entertained by 
a few distingiiivslied persons only. It was an opinion general 
throughout the nation ; an opinion that had been handed down to 
them from their fathers, through a long succession of ages. 

Great weight is added to this argument, from the fact, that 
through all this long course of time, everything relating to the 
civil polity and to the religious establibhment of the Hebrews, had 
been regulated, even from the days of Joshua, in conformity with 
the directiojis given in the Pentateuch. 

{Sometimes, indeed, these sacred books had not been duly con- 
sulted, the directions therein contained had been occasionally ne- 
glected ; but, after a time, abuses had been reformed, and a return 
had been made to the standard of duty laid down in the Penta- 
teuch. Hence we find that in the historical books of the Jews, 
those leaders of the nation who conformed, and caused the people 
to conform to the laws of Moses, as given in the Pentateuch, are 
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coniuicndcil. Those, on the contrary, who diHre<j;ar(le(l these laws, 
are severely censured. Moreover, the several national calamities 
that came upon them, and at one time, almost to their extinction, 
are all attributed, in these their national records, to the displea- 
sure of Jehovah, in punishment of their lU'glcct of these V(‘ry laws 
contained only in the rentateuch. Thv ivAilncfs of their 'pro- 
phets also abound with couiminations against those A\ho should be 
guilty of neglecting, and witli assurances of prosperity to those 
who should cheerfully obey, the laws of ]\roses as given in the Pen- 
tateuch. 

Yet further is it to be remarked, that the festivals spoken of 
and the religious solemnities recorded or recommended in their 
historical books, and in the writings of their prophets, are all 
such as had been previously wstituted, and for wdiich ample di- 
rections are furnished in the rentateuch. 

Moreover, the authentic records of their national history, the 
devotional compositions of their sacred bards, used as anthems in 
the solemn services of their public worship, csi)ecially in the tem- 
ple, and the writings of their imophcts also, all contain freipient 
allusions to tlie covenant established with their pious ancestor, 
Abraham, as recorded in Genesis, and to events that occurred to 
their ancestors in Egypt, at the crossimjj of the lied Sea, and dur- 
ing their migrations in the great Arabian desert, and to the cir- 
cumstances that attended the giving of the law, especially at Mount 
Sinai. These allusions are so numerous, so minutely i>articular, 
and so fully agreeing with the accounts given in ICxodus, and the 
following books of the Pentateuch, as to shew that these five books, 
now attributed to Moses, and very much as we now liave them, 
must have been extant, well knovn, and highly revered as sacred, 
among the Jews, during the whole period of their national exis- 
< temje, from the time of Joshua, immediately succeeding Moses, 

, until tlie last of their acknowledged prophets, and the completion 
of even the last of these sacred books now found in our canon of 
the Old Testament. 

I'liis point might be largely illustrated by quotations from the 
Psalms, and all tlie propliets from Isaiah to Malachi. As a spe- 
cimen only, examine the following : Josh. i. 7, &c., and comparo 
Psalm i. 2 ; Ixxxi. 3, 5, 10, 11, 12 ; Psalm Ixvi. 5, G, 7, 15 ; 
Psalm Ixxvii. 5, 7, and 11-20; sec the whole Ixxviii. Psalm; 
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Psalm Ixxx. 8 ; xcix. 6, 7, 8 ; ciii. 6, 7 ; Psalm cv. en- 

tire ; Psalm cxiv Bead carefully Psalm cxix. entire ; Psalm 
Ixviii. 2-15 ; Psalm Ixxxi. 4-8, composed about the time of David. 
Bead the whole of Psalm cv. composed perhaps in the time of So- 
lomon ; also Psalm Ixxviii. 1-55, of the time, probably, of Beho- 
boain, or Adonijah. See also Psalm cvi. composed about the time 
of the Cai)tivity. Compare also I Cliron. xvi. 8-23 ; xxii. 11, 13; 
2 Kings xvii. 13, 15, 19. Passages of similar character, are, 
ill tlio prophets, almost innumerable. 

The passages in the Pentateuch referred to in tliese later books 
of the Jewish Scripture, are not there given literally ; for such 
was not the custom of the age : nor could it be expected, in those 
times, when copies of books were ve ry scarce. Among the Jews, 
especially, such litcTal quoidtion could not be cxpcctcHi. They 
were accustomed to hear the law publicly read, at tiieir solemn 
festivals. The impression made upon them would be rather 
deep as to the facts than minutely accurate as to the words : and 
this would be the case, even with their prophets and their king'<, 
wlio must, from cliildhood, have mingled in the assemblies of the 
people, and on wdiose minds the iiiqiressions of early childhood, 
would, of course, bo the doc])est and most durable. 

With this remark in view% compare Psalm IxMii. 1, witli Kumh. 
X. 35 ; also Psalm xcv. 7, 8, with Numb. xiv. 22, 23 ; compare 
Exod. xxxiv. 0, 7, and T^umb xiv. 18 ; with Psalm Ixxx^i, 15 ; 
Psalm ciii. 8 ; Psalm cxiv. & , aho with Joel ii. 13, and Jonah iv. 
2. i^gclln, compare Numb, xxiii. 19, with 1 Sam. xv. 29. 

No one, who will examine these several passages, can doubt 
tiiat the writers of these Psalms, of 1 Samuel, of the books of 
.loel, and Amos and Jonah, do refer directly to the corresponding 
places in Exodus, in Numbers and in Leviticus, respectively. 
The thought, tlie sentiment is given, and almoailthe very woids. 

Take a few more examples, and compare llos. ix. 10, wdth 
Numb. XXV. 3 ; and IIos. xi, 8, with Gen. xix. 24, 25. 

In Joel i. 9, 13, complaint is made that tlio moat-oflerings and 
the drink-offerings were withheld fi'om the priests and from the 
house of God. But the law prescribing these offerings is found 
in Levit. 2d chap and in chap. vi. 14-23, &c. 

Compare also, Amos ii. 9, with Numb, xxi, 20-30. Compare 
Amos iv. 10, witli Exod. iv. 3^ to Exod. xii. 29-31. Amos 
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iv, 11, with Gen. xix. 24-26. Compare Micali vi. 5, with Numb, 
xxii. 2, and to xxv. 5. 

Compare al^o Micah vi. G, with Lcvit. ix. 2, ;3, (fee. Isaiah 
(i.' 11-14) enumerates feasts and religious rites, precisely such as 
in the Pentateuch arc instituted and prescribed with great mi- 
nuteness, in several i>laces. Compare also Isaiah xii. 2, with 
Exod. XV. 2 ; compare Ilos. iv. 13, and Dent. xii. 2; compare 
also Dent.* xix. 14, and xxvii. 17, concerning the land-mark, with 
Prov. xxii. 28, ^«id Prov. xxiii. 10. 

Compare Hos. vi. 3, Avitli Dent. xi. 1 i ; and llos. ix. 10, with 
Deut. xxxii. 10 ; also IIo&. xiv. 3, with Exod. xxii. 22, 23, and 
with Deut. x. 18. Compare Amos ii. 7 (profane iny holy name), 
with Lcvit. XX. 3 ; also Amos ii. 10, and v. 25, with Deut. xxix. 
5 ; Deut. viii. 2. (^omparc Amos iii. 2, and Deut xiv. 2 ; also 
Amos V. II, with Dent, xxviii. 30. 

These quotations from nearly all the books of the Jewisli sacred 
writings might be greatly extended ; but these are siifliciont to 
shew that in the writings of the .lewish historians, prophets, and 
sacred songsters, the hooks of the Pentateuch are everywhere men- 
tioned, referred to, or (] noted, as the in'oduction of Moses, and as 
entitled to profound respect, because they constitut(‘(l the hitn <>/ 
Jehovah, the gift of heaven by the band of Moses. 

Such has been the belief of the Jews in all ages and in all lands: 
a belief banded down by tradition, and corroborated by those re- 
ferences to, and quotations from, the work, found in all tlioir sa- 
cred books, from the earliest to the latest. 

The evidence furnished by the Jewish apocryplial books, which, 
though not inspired, arc yet (piite ancient, goes to establish tlie 
same point. 

When, at length, the Jews had become dispersed in great num- 
bers among the difteront nations in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
the ancient Hebrew, the language in which the Pentateuch and 
their other sacred books are written, was no longer familiarly 
spoken, a translation into Greek, then the pi:§ vailing language, 
was made by certain learned men, somewhere about n.o. 200, or 
possibly a IHtle earlier. This translation, called the Septuagint, 
or versioe of the seventy, soon passed into extensive use among 
the Jews, and from this version, the writers of the New Testament 
frequently quote. 
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Josephus, the Jewish historian, a few years later than Christ, 
unquestionably recognised the Pentateuch as the work of Moses ; 
and ho represents this as the universal belief of the Jews, from the 
very time of Moses. 

To a later pciiod it is not necessary to pursue the argument. 

Th(» Samaritan Pcntateucli, also, which is certainly very an- 
cient, dating, at the lat(‘st, within a short period subsequent to the 
return from captivity, and not improbably considerably earlier, 
although its origin is not known witli absolute certainty, is but a 
copy, in a different and probably an older set of characters (called 
by some the old Hebrew or Phoenician), of tlie very same books that 
coin])ose the Pentateuch, as now found in the Hebrew Bible, and 
in tl'e S('ptuagint version. The Samaritan Pentateuch difters, it 
is true, in some })articulars, from the Hebrew ; but it is sufficiently 
close in its resemblance, to lend strong confirmation to the doctrine 
of the Mosaic of ilic Pentateuch, 

Of all the Jo>\ish Scriptures the Samaritans received, as of di- 
vine authority, the Ikuitatciich alone; and that on the very ground 
that it xvas the production of Moses, After the rtwolt of the ten 
tribes, and tlic establislnnent of the kingdom of Israel, Hnnuiria^ 
the capital of Tsi*aol, »souglit to rival Jerusalem, the capital of Ju- 
dah. A tcinplo was <‘roctcd on Mount Gerizim, and a rival wor- 
ship was there established. But though it was the policy of the 
Kings of Israel to encourage attendance on the sacrifices and 
other rites of worslnp establi-^hcd at Samaria, so as to wean their 
subjects as much as })ossible from Judah, and the temple- worship 
at Jerusalem, yet in Samaria, as truly as in Jerusalem, the autho- 
rity of “ the bool: of the given by Moses, was recognised; and 

the prescriptions given in tlie Pentateuch were followed (except, 
perhaps, in the character of the priesthood) as the acknowledged 
law. (Sec John iv. 20, 22). 

This great schism among the Hebrews, instead of furnishing the 
occasion for foisting in among the sacred books a spurious docu- 
ment as the production of Moses, must have presented increased 
and insuperable obstacles in the way of any such attempt. For 
instance, wdiat King of Judah could possibly hope to succeed in 
the attempt at such a fraud, so long as the Kings of Israel and the 
people of Samaria could step forwards and expose it % Such at- 
tempt, if mado^by either Josiah or Ezra, would have been easily 
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and at once defeated by the Samaritans, who could and who would 
have said, ‘‘ Up to the time of our separation into two distinct go- 
vernments, we w^orshipped at the same shrine, we listened to tlic 
reading of the same sacred books. The books you now offer as 
the work of Moses, tlie leader and deliverer of our fathers from 
Egypt; and the promulgator of all tJw lau's of our common reli- 
gion, are a ne^v production. We never heard of thorn before. 
Our old men know nothing of such a book. They Iiave had no 
tradition of any such book liandod down to them from their fathers. 
Tliis work, unheard of until now% is certainly a forgery, it is a 
modern production, H **aunot he ihe work of d/oscs.” 

Such obji‘ctions and such reasonings woidd certainly be ollered, 
and they would bo fatal to the attempt. 

At no time, from tire days of Joshua, would it have been pos- 
sible for any man, or any body of men, to introduce among the 
Jewish sacred records a modern work, or a njodern compilation of 
ancient fragments and traditions, and to gain foi‘ it the confidence 
and respect of the nation, as a w'ork of iMoses. The imi)osition 
would have heen at once detected. 

On solemn festival occasions, which frequently I’ccuvred, the 
books of Moses, 1. e. the law, were publicly read in the hearing of 
all the people. (Dciit. xxxi. 9-13, 22, 24, 20). The first at- 
tempt thus to read publicly a new production, as the w^ork of 
Moses, must have produced immediate inquiry, and an exposure 
of the imposition. Ililkiah could not have succeeded in such a 
fraud, nor could l<jzra ; although it is highly probable that Ezra 
collected the sacred books, collated diftereiit copies, and prepared 
and brought into public use a revised and accurate copy of these 
books, and csjiecially of the Pentateuch.^ 

It is, moreover, not improbable, that in liis revised edition of 
the sacred books, Ezra introduced the modern Hebrew characters 
now in use, as more convenient, in place of the old Samaritan (the 
Phmnician, as they are sometimes called), formerly used in copies 
of the law, and which arc still found in the Samaritan copies of 
the Pentateuch. It is also highly probable that from the pen of 
Ezra (himself an inspired man), if not from the hand of Joshua 

' “ Tho great work of Ezra,” says the learned Frideaux (see his Conncc. of Sac. 
and Prof, History, vol. ii. p. 102), “ was tho collecting together, and setting forth, a 
correct edition of the Holy Scriptures. This both Christians and .Jews give Ezia 
the credit of.” 
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previously, originated those few passages in tlie Pentateuch (such, 
e. g, as the close of Deuterononiy, containing a brief account, of 
the death and burial of Moses), which certainly could not havij 
been written by Moses himself — passages on which some of the 
most popular objections against the Alosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch have boon predicated. 

In addition to the above argument, drawn from references to 
the facts stated and the language found in the Pentateuch, stand- 
ing in all the several books of the later Jewish Scriptures, down 
to the close of the Old Testament canon, a Clirkiian must regard 
it as decisive of the question, in that Jesus Christ does, in very 
many instances, s]>oak of “ j/oesc.s,” of the law of 
“ Moses and the propliets^'' so as to leave no doubt at all that he 
was familiar with the Pentateuch, us avc now have it. Christ 
si)caks of Abraham, of Lot, of the overthrow of Sodom and Go- 
morruh. Ho speaks of Koali and the Deluge; of the bush burn- 
ing unconsum(‘d in the view' of Moses ; of the lifting uj) of the bra- 
zen serpent in tlie w ilderness ; and he s)>eaks also of other inci- 
dents, and sayings, and institutions of JMoses, almost innume- 
rable ; and he speaks of them as recorded in the books that Moses 
wrote. So far, then, from being true, that the Old Testament 
and the New are silent as to the Pentateuch, and its authorship 
by Moses, the Old Testament and the New are foil of evidence 
that Moses was, and that Moses alone could be, the writer of those 
very books wo call the Pentateuch. 

It is egregious trilling to afhrm, that the other writers in the 
Bible frcguentlif sprfdc of the ‘‘ laaf o/ J/rw.s*/’ but they nowhere 
name the bool’s of the Pentateuch. The mere name by which a 
book is designated is of very little importance. The names of 
"^the several books, as given in our J3ibles, are of modern origin. 
They are Greek — conferred, probably, by the Greek translators of 
the Old Testament. These names could not then have been ap- 
plied to any of the several books composing the Pentateuch ; nor ^ 
could the designation, “ Pentateuch,'' which is also a word of 
Greek derivation, and of comparatively modern origin, have 
been applied to those books by any one of the writers of tlio 
Old Testament, and for the best of all reasons, viz. these names 
were not then in use at all ; they were not invented until long 
after Malachi, the last of the prophets, was dead. 

As to the writers of the New Testament, themselves Jews, the 
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phraseology current in the nation in their day, to designate the 
ditferent portions of the sacred record, viz. ‘‘ JMoaes and the pro^ 
phets,^' or the law and the }>rophet.^,^^ or the Ian*, the pro- 
^diels, and the psalms^^'* was necessarily by them employed, l^veii 
to this day, the Jews have never discovered any inclination to 
abandon tlndr own national phraseology for that of foreigners and 
Gentiles ; and least of all in relation to matters strictly Jewish, 
and connected with their religion and tlieir law. To object to 
the Mosaic origin of tin' Pentateuch, tln^ fact that the modern 
names which are now applied to its several constituent parts were 
not employed by the ancient Jewish proi)hets, historians, and 
bards, in times preceding the lirst invention of those modern 
names, is surely a novel expedient. 

It reminds one of tlie terms in wdiich was couched the challenge 
made by the celebrated Prof. Agassiz (the only instance probably 
in which tliat distinguished naturalist has evinced ignorance of the 
true nature of the evidence he adduces to sustain the position he 
assumes — See Christian Examiner for July 1850) to the theo- 
logians, to produce .from the Scriptures a ahiple tend in which the 
several varieties of colour, features, <fcc. now found distinguishing 
the Caucasian, the Negro, Mongul, <kc. as ditferent races are as- 
serted to have been derived from elianpes infrodveed in a pri- 
mitlvehi more unlfoinn stork. This is prescribing the mode in 
wliich alone a writer shall express his thoughts, and that mode 
one in which, from the very nature of things, that writer could 
not have contemplated the subject, because it is insisting that a 
doctrine cannot be taught in an ancient document, unless it be 
clothed in terms which could only have originated in, and which 
are inseparable from, the circumstances and the intellectual con- 
dition of a distinct, a ditferent, and a greatly posterior ago. 

Others have contended that all the evidence adduced for the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch fails to establish that point. They 
tell us, that although it may be true the frequent mention of “ the 
law of Moses, &c. made in the Jewish Scriptures before tho cap- 
tivity, and the passages from the Pentateuch cited in those Jewish 
Scriptures, and tho allusions therein contained to laws and to 
customs, now found in the Pentateuch, and in the Pentateuch 
alone, do not prove that the Pentateuch was then existing a writ- 
ten document, much as we now possess it, and that it was then 
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attributed to Moses as its author ; but that all this well comports 
with the hypothesis, that the Pentateuch is a modern compilation, 
not older than the Captivity, and that it embodies, through the 
care of its skilful compilers, certain old traditions, and orally 
perpetuated laws, together with certain ancient historical frag- 
ments, some of ^\hich may possibly have been found recorded in 
a rude, liieroglyphic character, on some plastered altar, pillar, or 
wall, that had survived the desolations etfected at the time of the 
captivity. This is a bold hijpoihesis, but grorntdl ess and utterly 
improbabb , It is a liypothosis advanced in the teeth of many 
strong op})Osini» facts. It is advanced for the sole i)urposc of 
sustaining a fa\ouiite theory, and £;i\ing plausibility to a foregone 
conclusion. 

It is just about as reasonable a liypotliesis as would be that 
which should maintain that the works of William Shaksjx'are, the 
great English dramatic bard, are not the veritable production of 
tlie witty and versatile deer-stealer in the age of the British Eli- 
zabeth, but that they are a much more modern i)roduction, from 
the hand of a more polished, though now unknown writer, who 
lias skilfully embodied in his wwk all the witty sayings, and 
striking sentimonts, and magnificent descriptions, and sublime 
imagery, floating in j)0])ular tradition, or found scatt(‘rcd over the 
pages of writers who tionrished a little after the age of the bard 
of A>on, wliicb traditions and fragments were generally attributed 
to that eccentric gmiius. 

To maintain such hyjmthesis of the modern origin of the Pen- 
tateiicli, is as if a person should undertake to shew that the Pil- 
grim’s Progress and the Holy War wxre not written by John 
Biinyan, the poor tinker and Baptist preacher, who so long 
languished a prisoner in Jledford jail. Oh no ! tlie preaching 
tinker was an illiterate man, altogether unequal to the writing of 
works like these in their pure st^le of nervous Old Saxon English. 
John Bunyan (it might be said) was a wonderful man certainly, 
and endowed with no ordinary genius; yet genius alone cannot 
form an accomplished writer. Bunyan doubtless threw out many 
striking thoughts, and detailed to his friends and associates some 
marvellous stories, in a singularly allegorical style : still these 
were mere detached fragments, orally delivered and orally propa- 
gated ; until some accomplished and modern admirer of this rude 
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native genius collected these traditionary allegories (jnstas Cliat« 
terton gave out that he had collected old British ballads, and as 
McPherson pretended that he had collected from the mouth of ])o- 
pular enthusiasm, the traditionary pieces ho published as the 
Poems of Ossiaii), and reduced them to a regular system, giving 
them to the world, as we now have them, under tlic name of the 
Bedford tinker and precichcr. 

The refutation of such hypothesis would be effected in a mode 
precisely similar to that which we pursue in proving tliat the 
Pentateuch was written by Moses. That is, we shew that tlie 
work was in existence at several successive periods running back 
to the age of its reputed author, sustain tliis ]>roof by references 
to the work, adduced from other authors, or by (piotaiions in those 
authors from this work, as a work known and ascribed to Shaks- 
peare, to Bunyan, or to Moses, as the ease may be. This is all 
the evidence the case admits of, A\hcther as to the Pilgrim, the 
Tempest, and Macbeth, &c. or the Pentateuch. 

All tradition, and the evidence presented in the whole series of 
Jewish Scriptures, unite to shew that the Pentiitouch, substantially 
as we now have it, was written by Moses. But if Mosi^s wrote 
the Pentateueb, then it is a genuine and veracious historical 
document, and all the wonderful events it relatOf> did really occur. 
If tliis be true, tlicn Moses wrote by commission from (Jod ; ho 
was divinely inspired. No man, assuredly, could induce a whole 
nation to receive such a book, and to receive it as containing both 
the history of their national origin, the law of their religion, the 
canon of their ritual in worship, and the statute-book of their 
whole land ; an<l not only thus to receive it, but also to observe 
with most religious exactness, as the Israelites did for many ages, 
rites so numerous, so singular, so exjiensive (and so prepostcronsj.- 
too, if the narrative given in these books be false), unless that 
nation Jbnci/', hei/ond a doubf, that the whole scries of events rc« 
latcd in that book was true, and that the long succession of won- 
derful, and until then, unlieard-of prodigies, had really occurred 
before their own eyes, just as the hook describes them. 

So plain is it that if Moses wrote the Pentateuch, then the 
events therein recorded must bo true, marvellous though they w ere, 
that on this very ground the German mythical interpreters found 
their strongest, and, indeed, almost their only argument. 1'hey 
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reason thus : “ If Moses was the writer of the Pentateuch, the nar- 
rative it contains must be true : because no man could present to 
a nation a narrative of events which ho therein declares had oc- 
curred to them, and appoint laws for the observance of certain 
rites, founded upon the truth of those events, and persuade that 
whole nation to receive such a book, and to adopt such rites as 
sacred, unless that people knew, with certainty, that the narrative 
was true. But the stories given in the Pentateuch cannot he triie^ 
because a mirarle h hnpohsihle, and the Poutateuch relates as 
facts, the occurrence of many astounding miracles ; therefore the 
Pentateuch cannot be historically true, as to its facts ; and there- 
fore the Pentateuch cannot have been written by Moses. Tt mnst 
be the production of a later age, after sufliciont time had elapsed 
to allow the formation and general sj)rea(l of rumours and tra- 
ditions, becoming more and more mar\ellous as time rolled on, 
until they could, without obvious distortion, be presented in one 
continuous narrative of unparalleled prodigies, as now found in 
the Pentateuch.’’ 

But certainly, we may reply, if a blank denial is thus to set 
aside all well-ascertained tradition, and the testimony of historical 
documents, then impiiry is fruitless, an argument is of no value. 
Notwithstanding the scepticism of German mythists in relation to 
the possibility of miracles, and notwithstanding also, their bold 
denial of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, wc must still be- 
lieve that the Pentateuch was written by Moses. 

It is, moreover, well worthy of attentive notice, that with its 
claim to Mosaic origin^ the character of this venerable document 
well comports. 

The Pentateuch bears the impress of its reputed author, of the 
age in v^hich he lived, of the admirable education ho had received 
at the court of Egypt, and of the nations among whom he moved, 
and by whom he was surrounded. It may be safely asserted, that 
no man but Moses, or one educated as Moses was, and a con- 
temporary of the ago in which Moses certainly lived, could have 
written the Pentateuch. 

In the descriptions therein given, and the allusions made to 
nations and tribes of men, to historical events, and to geographi- 
cal matters — such Jis cities, rivers, countries — their climate, their 
productions, the prevailing customs of their inhabitants — and 
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especially in everything which, in these several respects, relates to 
Egypt and to the regions skirting the Arabian desert, these books 
exhibit ample and conclusive evidence that they are tlie work 
of one who had lived in Egypt, and wlio Jiad been there most 
thoroughly educated in the era of Egypt’s greatest glory and power. 

This point might be largely illustrate<l, and it has indeed been 
well illustrated in the work of licngstenborg, entitled “ Egypt 
and the books of Moses also in “ Egypt, her Testimony to tlie 
Truth,” by Osburne ; and in Rei^herchea eu JSfiiOu* el en Eiji/pte,'" 
by Ampere ; to say nothing of older and more erudite authors. 
Moreover, the statements found in the Pentateuch concerning the 
transit of the Hebrews from Egypt, througli the Red Sea, the 
transactions near Mount Sinai, and their wanderings from place 
to place for many long years in the groat Arabian desert, and 
the circumstances detailed in connection with other events related 
in these books, are found to agree well witli all that can bo now 
ascertained relative to the places mentioned, as they must have 
been at that time. (See on this subject, “ Tour from Tliebes to 
Sinai,” by Lepsius ; passim. See Laborde’s Arabia and Petra ; 
fol. passim. Paris, 1830. See Robins(m’s Biblical Researches. 
See Lynch’s Expedition to the Dead Sea.) 

Another strong corroborative argument for the Mosaic author- 
ship of these books may bo thus stated : 

The plan^ the arrangetaent of the ficveraf pa rts‘ of the Penta- 
teuch, the character of the composition, the language and the 
very style In which it is written, all agree with the character of 
Moses, luith that of the age in which he lival, and of the people 
for whom he wrote. 

The earlier portions of this work, as Genesis and Exodus, are 
brief in their narrative, concise in style, and simple in structure. 
Nor is it by any means improbable, that in the earlier chapters 
of Genesis may bo embodied some ancient oral traditions, and 
some fragmentary historic documents of a remote antiquity. These 
traditions and legends, if admitted by Moses in his work, were, 
doubtless, by him carefully selected from sources well known as 
authentic — reduced to order — and freed from all admixture of po- 
pular error and superstitious additions ; and were thus by the 
same master-mind, Moses, so introduced in these books, as that 
they justly claim respect under the seal of divine inspiration; and 
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they demand attention, as constituting an introduction to the nar- 
rative of events subsequently declared in these books to have oc- 
curred in the writer’s own time — an introduction indispensable to 
the right understanding of those events, and of their bearing on the 
interests of the nation for whom he wrote. 

For, certainly, it is obvious that without the book of Genesis, 
the causes which led to the tcunporary residence of the Israelites 
in Egypt, their marvellous deliverance thence, their migrations in 
the wilderness, and their final settlement in Canaan, with all the 
astounding prodigies tliat attended this their exodus, their wander- 
ings, and their permanent establishment, together with all the pe- 
culiar rites and institutions of religion adopted among the Israel- 
ites, are totally inexplicable. 

The book of Genesis, tluTofore, and the opening of Exodus, 
constitute a necessary pn^face to the remainder of the Pentateuch : 
necessary to prejiaro tlie minds of the Jsra(*lites for rendering 
homage to Jehovah alone, as the Creator of heaven and earth — the 
God of their ancestors — in obedience to the law^s in these very 
books declared to bo appointed for them, on His authority. 

Moreover, in the account given by Moses of the institution of 
these laws, he records only those facts in tlu* Jewish history w^hich 
must have been well known to every Israelite; facts which had 
given occasion to the enactment of these laws and to the institution 
of these peculiar rites, as for instance the institution of the Pass- 
over in Egypt; or facts which might well serve as a motive for 
the observance of the rites thus instituted, as, c. the destruction 
of Korah and his abettors. 

The closing book of the Pentateuch, Deuteronomy, is somewhat 
peculiar, but perfectly characteristic of the writer, and of the age 
to which it is attributed. It is more dilfusc in its style than the 
other books, and it abounds with i*epetiiions. It is, indeed, just 
such a production as we might look for from an old man, long 
habituated to govern and to guide a people still unsettled, some- 
^what rude, and often refractory ; but whose interests lay near his 
heart. 

In this book (says the learned Rosenmiiller) we hear a leader 
near his end, recalling to the remembrance of his people, all the 
(wonderful) e> cuts which had occurred to them under his leader- 
ship, and carn^sHy exhorting them to the scrupulous observance 
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of those laws, and those institutions which, by divine authority, 
he had established among them ; while, in some few instances, he 
repealed laws previously given, and appointed new ones. In 
Deuteronomy, he reefers to three other books previously written, to 
the contents of which he appeals, and he urges tlie observance of 
the laws therein contained ; and from the strange events therein 
recorded, he draws arguments and reasons for obedience to those 
laws. 

So that, without a knowledge of these other books of the Pen- 
tateuch, the readers of Deuteronomy must bo utterly at a loss to 
understand it. The several books that make up the Pentateuch, 
are, therefore, closely connected together : they constitute the 
parts of one whole, and any one of these parts being wanting, the 
work is incomplete. 

The frag mev tar If character of a large portion of the Penta^ 
tevch, and the diven^itg of stglc found in the different portions 
of ity have been triumphantly appealed to,' as yielding proo/ that 
these books cannot he the work of Moses, nor of any one man, 
but of several persons, and probably at ditferent and distant pe- 
riods. On the contrary, we contend that the fragmentary charac- 
ter of a large part of the Pentateuch, and the very diversity of 
style distinguishing the earlier and the later portions of it, are 
precisely such as we might expect to find in an extended work, 
written by such a man as Moses, burdened with the cares of go- 
vernment, and continually wandering with a numerous and undis- 
cipline<l peopld, from place to place. 

The diversity of style perceptible in the different parts of this 
work Avill be found, on 41 dispassionate examination, to b(' no more 
than Avhat the course of time and the i>rogress of events in the 
long leadership of Moses over Israel, must necessarily have pro- 
duced in the writings of the same man. Had these books been 
production of different authors, or were the Pentateuch a mere 
compilation of old legends and fragmentary documents put to- 
gether by one man, the style of the different portions of the work 
must have been greatly more varied, — betraying the authorship 
of several different hands. Kosenmuller has very briefly stated 
this point of the argument, thus,— -speaking of the books follow- 

^ 8ee Appendix to Two Lectures, &c., by Dr, J. C. N. pp. 114, Ilf). Now York, 
1845). 
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ing Genesis, he remarks : ‘‘ Ordo rationis non ubiqne comniodus, 
et oratio ipsa progreditur scope per disrupta sine nexu fragmenta, 
hand rare singulari clausula terminata : qn<^ arqimnt (not a di- 
versity of authors, hut) auctorem non conthif^nter scrihentent, sod 
8(pplu8 hiierrn})tum, qualom novimus Mosoii tot, taiitisque nogotiis 
obrntuiii, centinuisque migrationibus distract uin.” — (Prolog, in 
Pent. p. 0.) 

The st}le of the Poiitatouch is certainly not uniform; the latter 
portion of it, and especially Deuteronomy, is more verbose, more 
impetuous, more hortatory, and more figurative : precisely Avhat 
we might expect, if its author b<‘ Moses, then an old man, but still 
active, and deeply j>atriotic. 

'I'he learned Jahn has remarked, on this point : ‘‘ The order, 
the arrangement of the parts, is very peculiar. It is not strictly 
regular, and connectc<l ; but often abrui>t and almost unnatural ; 
it often consists of successive fragiium is, brok<*n, imconn(‘ctcd, and 
these arc sometimes wound up with distinct conclusions.” 

This, also, is what wo might look for, in the production of a 
man like Moses, distracted by a multiplicity of avocations, writing, 
not continuously, but with frequent interruptions ; and for that 
very reason, terminating dilferent parts of his work with special 
conclusions. Tdio latter portion of the Pentateuch partakes, ob- 
viouvsly, of the character of a journal of passing events, inter- 
spersed wuth ajipropriate rellections, that arc exj)ressed mainly in 
the form of prescription, or of admonition. 

This whole Avork bears the iniprcfes of the progress of years, 
during whicli, the writer, from varying circumstances, and advan- 
cing ago, had chang(‘d his stylo and language ; sometimes writing 
with his OAvii hand, soiiietimcs dictating to an amanuensis, and 
sometimes, oven incorporating into his work certain trustworthy 
ancient traditions, or extracts from public and authentic records. 
All this seems plain, and almost self-evident, and it will account 
for much of the diversity of style found in different portions of the 
Pentateuch. 

Once more. The language in which the Pentateuch is loritten, 
Hebrew pure as in the best days of Jewish literature, has been 
appealed to as proof that Moses could not be the writer of the 
Pentateuch.* 

The argumeni is thus stated : “ The Hebrew of the Pentateuch 
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is almost identical wilk that of the later prophets ; and pet It 
is very improbable that the Ilebreiv underwent no change dnr-- 
ing the space of a thousand years'^ And certain criticf^ tell us 
that, ill the hooks written about the time of the Captivity, we find 
forms of words, plirascs, and unusual significations affixed to some 
words, identical with those found in the books attributed to Moses. 
(kScc Roseniu. Proleg. to Pent. p. G, sec. 3.) So Do Wette (/y- 
trod. to Old Test. vol. ii. p. 40) boldly asserts, “ The authors of 
the (so-called) Mosaic hooks, bet rail themselves as living at a 
later ageP De Wette is here speaking of the style, and pecu- 
liarities of forms, and of phrases occurring in the Pentateuch ; 
and lie adduces many particulai’s to sustain his position. 

But, In reply to this objection^ we aver : It is asserted by cri- 
tics certainly as learned, as impartial, as candid, and every way 
as competent to judge, as was De Wette, or any one of all those 
who take the same ground with Do Wette, tliat the language in 
which the Pentateuch is written, Is certainly very ancient He- 
brew ; and it is, in many respects, peculiar. The few foreign 
words which occur in it, are obviously of Egyptian origin. There 
are very many words and phrases, peculiar to the Pentateuch, and 
which arc not found at all in any of the later books of the Jewish 
Scriptures. Of these forms, or words, peculiar to the Pentateuch 
exclusively, the learned Jahn collected upwards of one hun- 
dred, and this list was, in a posthumous work of his, extended to 
above two hundred ; while many other phrases, and words, and 
forms, occurring in the later Jewish writings, are not found at all 
in the Pentateuch. 

The language in wliich the Pentateuch is written, is indeed very 
much like that employed in the Psalms, and even in the later 
Writings ; but that there is a very perceptible difference — that the 
Btyle of the Pentateuch is peculiar to itself in many important 
particulars, will be very obvious to any one who will attentively read, 
in his Hebrew Bible, several successive "chapters in Genesis, in 
^Exodus, and in Deuteronomy, and then read three or four of the 
Psalms, in different parts of the book, following it by reading por- 
tions in the books of Ezra, of Hosea, of Malachi. Obvious points 
of difference will be found, although it may not be easy to mention 
precisely wherein that difference lies, with the critical skill of Jahn 
or of Rosenmuller. All this notwithstanding, it is cheerfully con- 
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ceded that there is a great similarity between the Hebrew of the 
Pentateuch and that of the later books of tlie Jewish Scriptures; 
but not greater than might naturally be expected even in the 
writers of ages so wide apart, among a people like the Jews, who, 
separated from all other nations, by their religion, their laws, and 
their abhorrence of strangers, had very little intercourse with 
foreigners, and might, therefore, be expected to retain their lan- 
guage in greater i)urity, and for a longer period, than almost any 
other nation. 

Besides all this, the books of Moses constituted not only the 
classics of their literature, but also the standard of tlieir religious 
belief, and further still, their ecclesiastical canon, and the law of 
the land. 

In th(^ir solemn rdUjlous assauhlies^ the books of Moses were 
continually read in the hearing of all the people. 

In tfuir coin is of jnsiiee, also, and in all their legal proceed- 
ings, both civil and criminal, the reatateach was the statute-book, 
the authority uniformly a]»pealed to. 

All these circumstances would contribute to render the lan- 
guage, and the peculiar phraseology of the J^entateuch familiar to 
every Jew, and Avould tend to keep the language of that document 
pure, and unchanged, in current use. 

Purtherraore, from its V(Ty structure, it may, I think, be affirm- 
ed, that the Hebrew, like the most of the other oriental tongues, 
is less liable to corruption and to change, than arc our Western 
dialects. 

The Orient is pro\crbially stationary. Its customs, its opi- 
nions, and its languages, like the monuments of Egypt, furnish 
but slight indications of the effect produced by rolling ages. 

Of the Chinese language, it is asserted by Hr Marshman (con- 
fessedly a competent judge in the case), that for 2000 years, 
Chinese writings shew scarcely any perceptible change. The lan- 
guage employed in the works of Confucius, and that used by his 
commentators, 1500 years after him, exhibit no difference, unless 
it be that the master is more concise in his style than his disciples. 
The language is the same in both. 

In the character of ihe Arabic language, a similar steadfast- 
ness is, by competent judges, said to appear. On a comparison 
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of the Koran with its later commentaries, there is iouiul but little 
change in the Arabic, from tho time of Mohammed. 

Why, then, should the great resemblance in the language em- 
ployed by David, by Solomon, or by the later pi*ophcts, to that of 
the Pentateuch, be deemed an objection to tlie Mosaic origin of 
that document ? 

Another ohjertfon, and the last I shall notice, is to this effect 

Language is of slow growth ; and ages are requisite to bring 
the dialect of a rude and uns(‘ttIod tribe like the Hebrews to any- 
thing like the grace and flexibility of a perfect language. Now 
the Hebrew of the Pentateuch is equal to that of the best produc- 
tions of the most prosperous age of Hebrew literature. 

It is, therefore, utterly incredible, that one man, itoses, the 
very first writer in the language, and who alone raised hiinsclf to 
distinction, in a rude age, should have pnaluced a work, which at 
once presented the language he used in a state of the higliest per- 
fection, equal to tho noblest of all subsequent productions in that 
language. 

But, now, a moment’s reflection will shew that tliis objection 
carries but little, if any weight. The language of Homer, pecu- 
liar and characteristic though it be, is not iiil(‘rior in vigour, in 
expressiveness, or in tlie Ilexibility of its forms, to the most j)0- 
lishcd ])roductions of later ages. 

Luther, by his writings, fixed the character of tlie modern 
German. 

Shakspeare, together with the English version of tho Bible, 
may he said, before and beyond all other works, to have established 
the standard of good Englisli. 

It is well known, also, that among the savage tribes roaming in 
the wilds of America, there are some whose languages are so perfect 
in their structure, exhibiting such variety in their combinations, 
declensions, and expressions, such copiousness, also, in their sy- 
nonyms, as can scarcely be equalled, and certainly not excelled, 
by the most cultivated languages of Europe, or even of Asia. 
(See Humboldt.) 

Let but a Luther, a Shakspeare, a Milton, or, above all, a ^^oseb\ 
arise in one of these tribes, and who shall say that liis literary 
efforts would not result in a work, the standard of the language 
for many successive generations? Among a jmople like the Israel- 
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itcs, rude indeed us to government, and the due appreciation of 
fr(*e institutions, and not rude as to the arts, literature, and civi- 
lization, since they emerged from the bosom of the most civilized 
nation then existing, it is not wonderful that Moses (certainly a 
man of genius, and thoroughly educated, aye, probably the finest 
scholar of that higlily cultivated age) should, when composing a 
scries of writings ^vhich embody doctrines so sublime, narratives 
so touching, events so various and so astounding, and laws so 
diversified and so co])ioiis as are found in the Pcntat(‘uch, have 
produced a work in which the language he employed at once aj)- 
poared in almost its perfection, and became the standard of the 
tongue and the model of succeeding writers. 

The purity of the Ilc'brew in which the reiitateucli is \vi*itien, 
and the fragmentary character of its contents, do therefore, so far 
from furnishing ground of objection against the Mo'^aic origin of 
that document, ratlu*r confirm and complete the arguments ad- 
duced to prove that Moh^s did write the rentatcuch. 

The language is the genuine old Hebrew, with some admixture, 
here and there, of Egyptian terms ; just as we might expect to 
find in a work of Mosiss, himself a pure Hebrew, a man of pre- 
(uninent genius, and of vast learning ; but of learning accpiirod at 
the royal court of Egypt. 

Such, then, is the character of the Pentateuch, both as to its 
language, its contents, its style, and its whole arrangement, that 
it is exactly tlu‘ kiii<l oi* document we might have looked for from 
Moses, a man of pure Hebrew descent, of commanding talents, 
great learning, and sound discretion, who, wdiilc hardened with 
many dutiivs, often unavoidably interrupted, and harassed by fre- 
quent journeyings from place to place, in command of a turbulent 
multitude, busied himself in the composition of these books, at in* 
intervals, during the long period of forty years ; and who wrote 
Deutenmomy last of all, when he was quite an old man, and near 
his end. On a careful review of the whole argument, w^c may 
safely aver : We have not so much evidence, by a great deal, nor 
evidence so direct, to shew that the Dialogues ascribed to tiato 
are really his work, or that the treatise “ On the Sublime,'' is the 
work of Longinus, or that Virgil wrote the ^ncid and the Georgies, 
nor that Othello"' is tlie genuine wwk of William Shakspcarc, as 
wc have to slu^w that Moses, the adopted son of Egypt’s royal 
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house, the Hebrew-born protege of Pharaoh’s daughter, the Eman- 
cipator and the Legislator of Israel, did really write, and did dc- 
livci^or safe keeping to the sacerdotal tribe in his nation, as his 
own work, his great legacy to his countrymen — the Pentateuch 
— substantially as we now have it. 


H 



LECTURE V. 

GENESIS THE WORK OF MOSES, AND INSPIRED. 

In tlio preceding lecture was presented tlie course of reasoning 
deemed satisfactory in proof of the position that the first five 
hooks in the Bible, called the Pentateuch, or tlu' books of Moses, 
were really written by the great JeAvish lawgiver, and by him alone. 
But inasiimcli as the main efforts of tlic sceptical are directed 
against the book of Genesis, to shake our confidence in its authen- 
ticity, and to slicw that Moses did not write it, tJiat point is dis- 
cussed in the present lecture. In order that the reasoning which 
will be adduced to establish the Mosaic origin of the book of 
Genesis may be duly appreciated, it is here prefaced by a brief 
recapitulation of the argument for the Mosaic authorship of the 
Avhole Pentateuch, as one document. Thus : — 

Among the books we have received from the Jews, and by them 
deemed sacred, are five, considered as constituting together one 
work, Avliicli is, by the Jews, unanimously, and has been, in all 
ages, attributed to tlieir great lawgiver, Moses. This book, the 
Pentateucli, is obviously very ancient. It is introductory to all 
the other Jewish books ; and it forms the foundation on which rests 
the system of their faitli, and their peculiar rites. It is spoken 
of, referred to, or quoted from, in all the other Jewish sacred 
books. On examining this work itself, we find the claim therein 
advanced, that Moses, the great Jewish lawgiver, did himself write 
it : and this claim is so put, as to cover the entire document, the 
whole of the five books of which the Pentateuch consists. This 
claim is fully corroborated by the manner in which, in every suc- 
ceeding part of the Jewish Scriptures, from Joshua to Malachi, 
this document is referred to as “ the law,'' “ the law of the Lord^ 
“ the hook of the law of Moses." Tliat, by tlio phrases, the law 
of Moses*' “ the book of the law" &c, so often occurring in all the 
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other writings of the Old Tobtanient, reference is intended to the 
Pentateuch, the whole document including the five books, as we 
now have it, and not to any mare tradition, or oral law, or to any 
smaller fragmentary documents, is plain from the character of the 
phrases themselves, and from the connection in whicli they occur. 
'J'Jiis is also yet more obvious from the facts, — 

1 stv That Moses, on its completion, publicly delivered to the 
Levites a copy of liis work, to be, by them, carefully deposited in 
the Ark of the Covenant ; that it might, witli that ark, bo sacred- 
ly preser\ed in tlic sanctuary of their worship. (Sec Dent xxxi. 
'if, 25, 2(i.) 

2d. That it wa^ to he ])ublicly read b(Tore all the people, in 
certain solemn assemblies often recurring. (See Dent. xxxi. 1 0, 
11 ) 

3d. That in the work itself, many wonderful prodigi(‘S aiv re- 
lated, as of actual occurrence under the lea<lorship of Moses, ami 
as being well known to all the people. 

4th. That on those facts the peculiar institutions of the Jews 
were based; and the motives to observe these institutions were 
drawn solely from the deep conviction of their truth. 

In a case of this kind, imposition on a whole nation Was out of 
the cpiestion. Moreover, this very docummit, the Pcntatcncli, was 
the statute-book of the land. Tt was the standard authority of 
jurisprudence, in the practice of the courts of justice, as w(*ll as 
the fountain-head of tlnur religious faith. 

This circumstance would, of itself, render imposition and the 
intro<luction, at any time, of foi’gerie^s, as the genuine work of 
Moses, doubly inipossihlew 

At no period, from Joshua to tho (dose of the Captivity, could 
such forgery have succeeded. Hiikiah did not palm, and ho could 
not possibly have palmed, on King Josiah a forged document as 
the law of Moses. lie produced, it is probable, from its ancient 
Tcposdtory in the sides of the ark, where it had long lain almost 
forgotten^ the autograph copy of the Ikmtateucli, in the handwrit- 
ing of Moses himself. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 8 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
14.) Ezra did not impose on the people a compilation of his 
own, as tho work of Moses ; such forgery would have been im- 
practicahlo. Ezra merely put forth a new and correct edition of 
the books of Moses ; and probably in a copy, written out in the 
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present Hebrew letters, more modern, and deemed more convenient 
than the ancient Phopnician characters. A calm examination of 
all the facts in the ('ase, will shew to any candid mind, that at no 
time after the death of Moses would it have been possible for any 
man, however distinguished, or however adroit, to palm upon tlic 
confidence of the people as the work of Moses any forged books, 
and to introduce such books into general use among them, in regu- 
lating the seiwices of their temple- w orshiji and the proceedings 
of their courts of justice. 

There is not, for the authorship of any ancient book in exist- 
ence, evidence so full, so complete, and so conclusive, as there is 
for the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. For, to avail myself of 
a brief argument presented by the industrious and judicious 
Jahn : — 

1. The promulgation of no other aiudfiit book was equally so- 
lemn, ])ublic, and known to all conteniporai i( s. 

2. The authorship of no anciait book is equally certain, or, in 
the prevalent scarcity of books, could be handed down to poste- 
rity with equal facility. 

3. No other book was, like this, preserved in a public and sa- 
cred place, and hallowed by the reverence of an entire nation. 

4. No other book received, like this, a public and perpetual 
testimony, from the juiblic obser\ance of laws contained in it, which 
were never totally and entiiely neglected. For, be it remembered, 
the laws laid down in the Pentateuch were observed (and to this 
day, many of those law^s are observed, so far as circumstances 
will permit, by Jews in every country under heaven), for these 
very reasons, that they w^ere written in the books of Moses, and 
that they were by him promulgated, under authority from that God 
who created the universe, and who sent the deluge on a disobedient 
world ; and who liad given various ample promises to the patri- 
archs, a part of w hich he had already fulfilled ; and who, finally, 
had performed many astonishing miracles in Egypt and in Arabia, 
as recorded in this very book, in favour of the Jews, their ances- 
tors, as Ilis own peculiar people. 

Furthermore, when, after the death of Solomon, a schism took 
place in the Jewish nation, even then, among the schismatic Israel- 
ites, or Samaritans, a copy of the Pentateuch, as the work of Moses, 
the common lawgiver of the whole nation, was carefully preserved. 
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Avritten in tlie old Phoenician characters. This work has ever 
been held in great reverence Jimong the Samaritans, and it has been 
perpetuated to the present day. Of this Samaritan copy of the 
Pentateuch, a version in the more modern Samaritan dialect has 
long been in existence among them. Tliis work, and its version, 
both agree substantially Avith the Hebrew Pentateuch. 

Moreover, some century or two after the deatli of the last of 
the IlebreAv prophets, a version of tlie whole Jewish Scriptures, 
and first and earliest of the Pentateuch, Avas j)ublished in Greek, 
which soon passed into very general use. This version is often 
quoted from in the Ncav Testament. Josephus also, the Jewish 
historian, a little after the time of Christ, bears testimony to the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, and gives an abstract of its his- 
tory. Lastly, the language in AAdiich the Pentateucli is Avritten, the 
pure old Hebrew, Avitli a foAv Egyptian words intermixed, the in- 
timate ac(piaintance Avhich it shews its author to have possessed 
with the countries, the i)eoplo, and the customs of those times, es- 
pecially of Egypt, as it certainly was. when Moses lived ; and the 
aiTangement of the subject matler contained in the Pemtateuch, 
together Avith the fragmentary character of much of its contents, 
and the dilFcrence of style perceptible in the earlier and the later por- 
tions of the 'W'ork, — all agree precisely with what we might look for 
in such a work, if Moses Avcrc the author ; and all these circum- 
stances are utterly inconsistent with the supposition of any other 
person than Moses being the author. 

Against this strong body of evidence for the autliorship of Moses, 
there is no contrary and contradictory evidence. They who refuse 
to admit tlie authorship of Moses, base their refusal mainly on the 
groundless assumption that a miracle is impossible ; and the hy- 
potheses they advance as to the authorship of the venerable Pen- 
tateuch, are as various as are their names. 

In addition to all this is the fact, that everywhere in the JS'ew 
Testament the Pentateuch is spoken of as the law ; it is referred 
to as the work of Moses ; he is said to haA'c written in the law ; 
and tho facts recorded, and the doctrines taught in this law in the 
Pentateuch, arc referred to as taught by Moses ; and they are ar- 
gued from, both by Christ himself and by his Apostles, as undoubt- 
edly true, and as given by inspiration from God. To all this fact 
must carry great weight. To a believer in the divine mission of 
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Je^iiis Christ, and in the inspiration of the New Testament writers, 
it is dedsivo. 

As illustrations of this point, see John i. 17: “ The law was 
given by Moses.” In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
Christ represents Abraliam as saying : “ They have Moses and the 
]>r<)]>hets, let them hear them.” “ If they hear not ]\Ioses and the 
prophets, neither will they be Fcrsnaded,” <kc. (Luke xvi. 29, 
3 1 .) lie argues that the dead will rhe^ from what Moses heard 
at the hurnhuj bunfi, (Luke* xx. 37 : compare ExckI. iii. 1 (>. 
The perjpctnliif of the rnarr\a<je bond, Christ argues from the law 
of Mosis (Matt. xix. 4, 7, 8 : compare Gen. i. 27, and lleiit. 
xxiv. I, 2, 3, 4.) Christ speaks (John iii. 14) of the Iffilnrji vp 
of the brazen serpent in the wilderness. (Compare Num. xxi. (>, 
9.) Christ refers to Lo/’i esea}>e from Sodom, (Luke xvii. 2H, 
29 : compare Gen. xix. 24, 25.) llc^ speaks of the feeding of Is- 
rael with manna, in the wilderness, as an undoubted fact. (John 
vi, 31, 32 : compare Exod xvi. 14, 15, 35.) He asks of the 
Jews, Did not Moses (five you the law (John vii, 19.) In 
John V. 4G, 47, Christ says to the Jews, Had ye believed Moses, 
ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me ; but if ye htlieve 
not his writinysf &c. This is decisive. Head also the dying s]>ect‘h 
of the martyr Stephen in Acts, 7th chap. See also 1 Cor. x. 2 : 
compare Exod. xiv. 22, and 2 Cor. iii. 7, 13 : compare Exod. 
xxxiv. 29, 33. 

Such the estimation in wliich the New T(»stamcnt writers, 
and Jesus Christ himself, held the Pentateuch, as the writing of 
Moses and the word of God. 

Surely, then, if any historical fact can be established, it is an 
established fact that Moses himself wrote the Pentateuch. But 
if Moses wrote the Pentateuch, then the miracles it records are 
facts, genuine historical facts, not myths. They are sober truth, 
not fiction ; and if so, then Moses, like all true prophets, wrote as 
“ he was moved by the Holy Ghost,'' 

Against the Mosaic authorship of Genesis, however, many ob- 
jections are urged, and on various grounds. But Genesis is in- 
cluded in the Pentateuch as a constituent part of it ; and equaily 
with the other four of these books it has, from the first, by Jews 
and Christians alii e. been attributed to Moses. The evidence that 
it is the work of tlie Hebrew lawgiver is clear and cogent; nor can 
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Genesis be assigned to any other person as its author. It is found 
in every copy of the Old Testament, in every copy of the Penta- 
teuch, and in every version of both. Almost as often as the other 
four books, it is recognised, appealed to, and cpioted from, in the 
later writings of the Old Testament, and in those of the New. The 
objections now urged against its Mosaic origin are entirely of mo- 
dern growth ; and earnestly and ingeniously have many learned 
men laboured to prove it, or at least the first eleven chapters of it, 
to be the production of a time much later than the age of Moses. 

The reasons for these strenuous and oft-repeated exertions to 
disprove the divine origin of Genesis, lie, doubtless, in the sup- 
posed contrariety of its statements to certain alleged facts in 
sdence ; and in its undoubted contrariety to certain favourite 
hypotheses of scientific men. 

And yet it rc(iuircs but a very moderate degree of attrition 
to the subject to satisfy a candid mind, that Genesis, just as we 
now have it — the first eleven chapters no less than the rest — 
must bo included in the Pentateuch, as part and parcel of the 
work of Moses. 

Genesis constitutes an appropriate, and indeed an indispensable 
introduction to the other books of the Pentateuch, and to the 
whole Bible ; which would be lamentably incomplete, and to a 
great extent unintelligible, Avithoiit it. 

The argument presented by the learned Ttosenmiillcr, to shew 
that Genesis was written by jMoscs, is so neat, and so brief, that 1 
licre give it entire, especially since it is conclusive as it is neat. 

He first exhibits an epitome of the contents of Genesis, thus : 
The first book of the Pentateuch, known among the Jews as 
(Barai-shith), by the first Hebrew word with which it opens, 
and by the Greeks called Genesis, from its contents, which tell of 
the origin of all things, constitutes a kind of preface to the other 
four b0pks, inasmuch as it contains the things necessary to be 
known, for understanding what is related in the other books, and 
what is there taught respecting the worship of the one God ; and 
it prepares the mind for comprehending the nature and the bcar- 
ing (l^um complexus) of the laws promulgated in those four 
books following. 

From the commencement of all things, and the first beginnings 
of the human race, tliis book traces the origin of the Hebrew 
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nation. After relating the dispersion of mankind over all the 
earth, the book restricts the history to the one family of Ileber, 
and selecting Abraham as the hero (vtTSoque ad Abrahamnm 
stylo), the writer busies himself almost exclusively in the affairs 
of this one man and his descendants ; selecting mostly those oc- 
currences which are connected with the magnificent and reit(Tatcd 
promises of God made to those ancestors of the Hebrew nation, 
and to those actions of these men, by A\hich their faith in God is 
illustrated, lie points out the origin of the rustoms >vhich pre- 
vailed among the Hebrews (as e.g. Gen. xxxii. 32, their abstain- 
ing from eating certain parts of an animal). He indicates, also, 
the origin of thoiv saenJJ res ; and he gives the history of their 
rites, as, c,g. rirntmeibion. 

In the story of Joseph, this book is more diffuse, and it closes 
with his death ; so that the Jewish readers might know how it 
happened that their ancestors had settled in Eg} 2 >t. 

That this book of Genesis was ivrificn by Moses, and by no 
other man, is argued, because, if Moses wrote the other four books 
of the Pentateuch, tliis first book. Genesis, must also, necessarily, 
have been written by the very same author, since it bears the 
closest connection with those other books ; and ifyov ialce Genesis 
mray, you v\ill have a work incomplete and headless; a work 
without a proper commencement. 

Without Genesis the Hebrews could not know who was the God 
of their fathers, whom, nevertheless, they honoured in various 
modes, as their king and their lawgiver. Without Genesis, they 
would be in utter ignorance as to what were those promises made 
by God to their ancestors, and of which mention is frequently 
made in the other books of Moses ; as. c. g, the passages found in 
Exod. vi. 4; xiii. 5; Deut. i. 8; ix. 5; xxix. 13; xxx. 20; 
xxxiv. 4; refer to Gen. xii. 7 ; xiii. 15; xv. 18; xvii. 8; xxiv. 
7 ; xxvi. 3, 4 ; 1. 24.^ 

When inculcating the observance of the primitive law for keep- 
ing holy the weekly Sabbath (Exod. xx. 11 ; xxxi. 16, 17), 

* How great must be tho force of a preconceived opinion, when De Wette, with these 
facts before him, ventmes the assertion : “ It might with equal propriety be said th.it 
Genesis was designed as an introduction to the Psalms, or to Ecclesiastes, as to the 
Levitical law. The book simply records the nncet tarn and mythical histoiy of tho 
Hebrew race from A.oam till the descent to Eeypt.” — Introd. to the 0, T. vol. ii. p. 31. 
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Moses does, most obviously, refer to the narrative given in Gen. 
ii. 2, 3. Moreover, in other respects, such an agreement may 
be noticed between Genesis and the other books of the Pentateuch, 
as would naturally bo looked for, in the productions of one and 
the same author. As illustrative of this, compare the removal of 
the bones of Joseph from Egypt, related in Exod. xiii. 19, >\itli 
Gon. 1. 25. Compare also Levit. xvii. 14, with Gen. ix. 4 ; and 
compare Numb, xxiii. 24, and also Numb. xxiv. 19, with Gen. 
xlix. 9, and Dent. ii. 5, with Gen. xxxvi. 8 : also, Deut. ii. 12, 
with Gen. xiv. 6, and Gen. xxxvi. 20 : also, Deut. xxix. 28, Avith 
Gen. xix. 24. 

Tt is remarked that tlie larger part of these passages in Gene- 
sis, i‘ef(u*red to in the other books of Moses, are found in the 
latter portion of Genesis, the part after the eleventh chapter of 
Genesis (but yet Exod, xx. 11, and xxxi. 16, 17, refer to Gen. 
ii 2, 3 ; and the prohibition of the eating of blood, Levit. xvii. 14, 
refers to Gen. ix. 14, etc.) 

Prom this circumstance mainly, certain learned critics have 
advanced the idea that the first ten or eleven chapters of Genesis 
arc the production of a much later age ; probably about the time 
of the Captivity. But this view can by no means be sustained. 

As this is a point of vital import, 1 beg attention to the con- 
siderations I shall present. These earlier chapters constitute an 
indispensable introduction to the rest, which cannot be understood 
without th(‘m. 

These earlier chapters, also, arc themselves distinctly referred 
to in several passages of the other four books of the Peiitateucli, 
as well as in the later books of the Jewish Scriptures. In the 
New Testament, also, tlu\se references to Genesis, and to the con- 
touts of the first eleven chapters thereof, are frc<iuent, distinct, 
and unequivocal; rendering it certain that Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, and the writers of the New Testament docunumts, re- 
ceived the whole book of Genesis just as it now stands in our 
Bibles, as the work of Moses, and an inspired book. If the New 
Testament is an inspired book, so also must the whole book of 
Genesis be inspired, and the production of Moses, undoubtedly. 

Ch^st himself, when e^vplaining the law of marriage, in Matt, 
xix. 4, 5, refers to Gen. i. 27, and Gen. ii. 24, and guofes the verg 
y*ords. In Malt, xxiv, 38, 39, Christ refers also to the floods which 
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destroyed all living creatures on tlie face of the earth, except Noah, 
and those with him in the ark, as related in Gen. 7th chapter, com- 
pare Gen. vi. 10-13. 

To this record of the flood Peter also refers^ 2 Pet, ii. 5, and 
2 Pet. iii. 6. 

The ivrller to the llehrews refers, in chap. xi. 3, to the crea- 
tion, as given Gen. i. 1, 2 ; and in Hob. xi, 4, reference is made 
to the offering presented by Abel, and to his murder by Cain, as 
related in Gen. iv. 2-8. The translation of Enoch, recorded in 
Gen. V. 24, is mentioned Ileb. xi. 5, and is also referred to by 
the apostle Jude (Jude, ver. 14.) Paul, also, in his letter to the 
Homans, mentions the transgression of Adam, the progenitor of 
the whole human race (Rom. v. 14, IG, 17, 18, and more parti- 
cularly still in 1 Tim. ii. 1 3, 14), ^^Ad^a^n was first formed ; then 
Eve: and Adam was not deceived, hut the tvaman, being deceived, 
was in the transgression^' II(‘r(‘ reference is nndoubtedly made 
to Gen. i. 27, Goii. ii. 7, and vers. 18, 20, 22, and to Gen. iii. 1 , 7. 
Further illustration of this imint were su])erfluous. Tf the Now 
Testament can be authoritative in a case of this kind, then the 
point is settled ; and the entire book of Genc'sis, the earlier no less 
than tlie later portion of it, is the work of Moses, and is an in- 
sj)ired document. 

It is demonstrable that under the general designations, “ the law," 
“ the law of Moses r &c. so often occurring in all the historical 
books of the Jewish Scriptures, in the Psalms, and in the prophets, 
Genesis, no less 'than the other four books of the Pentateuch, was 
iiiclud(‘d. To make this plain, consult the following passages from 
these later books of the Old Testament, wherein various portions of 
Genesis are either directly quoted, or distinctly referred to. Thus 
IIos. vi. 7, “ They, like Adam (in our version, Vdee men), have trans- 
gressed,” &c. see Job xxxi. 33 : compare with Gen. iii. 9, 13. 
Again, with Psalm xlvii. 9 ; cv. 9, 42. Isa. xxix. 22 ; Ixiii. 16. 
hizek. xxxiii. 24, and Micah vii. 20 : compare Gen. xii. 1-3, and 
also the 13th, 14th, and 17th chapters of Genesis. 

Again, compare Joshua xxiv. 3, with Gen. xxxii. 9 ; xxvi. 3, 
24. Further, compare Isaiah liv. 9, and Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, with 
Gen. vi. 8, ‘ and vii. 5 ; and again, Gen. viii. 20, 22. Sec also 
Joshua xxiv. 3, 4. 1 Chron. xvi. 1 G, and Psalm cv. 9 ; also Jer. 

xxxiii. 26 ; and with them compare Gen. xv. 4, 5 ; xvi. 2, 8. Gen. 
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xxi. 1, 4, 12 ; chap. xxv. 2, 3 ; xxvi. 2, 4. Compare also Isa. 
xli. 8, and 2 Chron. xx. 7, with Gen. xviii. 17, 18. Gon. xii. 2, 
3 ; xvii. 2, 4, 7 : and compare also James ii. 23. Yet again with 
Ilosea xii. 2, 3, 4, 12, compare Gen. xxv. 2G ; xxxii. 24, 28, 
and xxviii. 5. Still further, compare Ilosea i. 10, with Gen. xxii. 
17, and Gen. xxxii. 12; and compare Hosea xii. 4, with Gen. 
xxxii. 28. 

To one who will examine into this subject, and inspect the pas- 
sages which may be cited, it wiW be abundantly obvious, that in 
nearly all the books of the Old Testament and the New, Geiu'sis — 
the former no less than the lattei* portion of it — is recognised as 
the writing of Moses, and the word of God. 

Hut it is sometimes boldly contended that the whole of Genesis 
is not tlie work of Moses, because, 

1st, A groat i)art of its contents are of such a character, that 
Moses eonld not liave written it of his own knowledge. He must 
have received the accounts respecting the creation, and respecting 
persons and events before the Deluge, A// Iradiiioii, current in his 
times, and supposed to have been banded down from generation to 
goiieration : or else from old fragmentary written documents re- 
hating to those obscairc events. And 

Because, 2d, The book itsoli*, as it now stands, shews unmis- 
takeable evidence of several ditforciit and distinct documents incor- 
porated tog(‘tlier. 

This last liypothosis let us first examine, for much weight lias 
of late years ]>een attaclied to the notion that Genesis is composed, 
to a great extent, of pre-existing documents. 

The celebrated Vitringa was probably one of the first, if not 
the very first, who suggested the idea of older fragmentary docu- 
ments having been used in the compilation of Genesis. In a work 
published at Brussels in 1753, entitled, “ Conjectures sur les 
M^moires Orlyinaux dont il paroit qiie Moyse s^est servi pour 
composer le livre de Genese^^ &c. c. “ Conjectures as to the 
Original Memoirs of which Moses availed himself in composing 
the book of Genesis,” &c. by Astruc, this conjecture of Vitringa’s 
was fully carried out, and the writer reckons twelve such original 
documents, larger or smaller. Eichhorn enumerated two sucJi 
documents, and De Wette contents himself with two. Otlicr learned 
luon have^advocated this notion ; and cvenParcau, a li\ing writer, 
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and a distinguished critic, considers it as “ proved beyond a doubt, 
that tho book of Genesis is formed of various fragments, written 
by divers authors, and merely compiled by Moses, and thus pre- 
fixed to his own history.” But from this very fact, Pareau de- 
rives an argument for the truth and fidelity of Genesis, as a his- 
torical work. 

Tlio arguments on ^hich rests this theory of older fragmentary 
documents having boon used by Moses in composing Genesis, arc 
briefly tliese : — 

(1 .) Every liistorian, in treating of times long antecedent to 
his own, resorts to more ancient documents as his authority ; and 
why should not Moses ? 

(2.) It is entirely incredible that such lists of names and dates 
as are given in Genesis, chapters vi. x. and xi could have been 
orally perpetuated. Brief written documents, or memoranda, 
seem more likely. 

(3.) Genesis contains various re])etitions, or double narratives 
of the same early events. 

(4.) Tho vaiious headings, inscriptions, or titles, found in the 
earlier chapters of Genesis (see ch. ii. 4 ; v. 1 ; >i. 9 ; x. 1 ; and 
xi. 27), seem to authorize the idea, that the poi’tions so headed 
are distinct documents. 

(f) ) The variations of style perceptible in these several docu- 
ments sustain this idea. The sk>le is mostly dilFercnt from that 
of Moses. (Compare Gen. 14th ch. and Gen. 23d ch : compare 
also ch. 5th, with ch. 10th.) 

(6.) Further corroboration is lent to this hypothesis, by the 
uniform use of the word Jehovah, as the name of tho Supreme 
Deity, in certain of these passages or documents ; and the like use 
of the word Elohim, as such name, in the others. 

De Wette carries out this idea, and divides Genets into two 
distinct parts, designated as tho Jehovah document and the Elohim 
document. The latter he regards as the chief, or original work : 
the parts in which the name Jehovah occurs, he deems interpo- 
lations. 

As specimens of tlicsc two alleged different original documents, 
take the following : As a part of the Jehovah document, in which 
the name Jehovah occurs, are adduced, Gen. vi. 5-7 ; vii. 1-6. As 
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a part of the Eloldm document ^ in wliicli the word Elohiiii occurs 
as the name of God, see Gen. vi. 12-22. 

In these corresponding passages, the same event is related ; but 
the narratives differ. It may be well to be reminded that wlion, 
in the Hebrew text, the word JeJtovah occurs, it is generally, in 
our version, rendered Lord, and printed in capital letters ; while 
the word Eloliim is uniformly translated God, 

To a sober-minded person, who has no flrvouritc theory to sus- 
tain or to defend, it seems marvellous that learned critics should 
have spent so much time and labour in the attcmipt to establish 
this theory. Tlie evidence is not sufficient to sustain it, and if it 
were, no result of any importance would follow. Most assuredly 
the distinct heading of several diffiTcnt portions of the work (as 
Gen. ii. 4 ; v. 1 ; vi. 9, &c.) docs not prove diversity of author- 
ship ; for the peculiarity and the iiiii)ortancc of these several pas- 
sages, which are chiefly genealogical tables, may well demand 
separate headings, to distinguish them respectively. 

Nor can the so-called repetitions of narratives establish diver- 
sity of authorship. 

They are generally introduced as a fuller account, with more 
particulars of an event which has, in mori‘ gcmeral t(‘rms, been 
})rcviou8ly stated ; and arc well adapted to convey a clearer, be- 
cause a more 2 )recise and a fuller idea of the event so detailed. 
As, c. cf, the two several accounts of the creation of man, as found 
Gen. i. 27, 28, compared Avitli Gen. ii. 7, and verses 18-2e‘l. 

On these two passages a recent Avriter has remarked (see Dr J. 
C. Nott’s Two Lectures, pp. 59, 60) : “ Here we have two eutirelif 
distinct accounts of the creation of man, and direcflu contradict- 
ing each other f 

The only rational explanation of these discrepancies which can 
bo offered, adds this writer, is, that the Book of Genesis is nothing 
more than an assemblage of very ancient fragments (or traditions) 
of uncertain origin, put together without order, and consequenthj 
of iio historical value (p. 60). 

A rash assertion this, and totally groundless. The narratives 
of the creaifon of man, as given Gen. i, 27, 28, and again, Gen. 
ii. 7, and vers. 18, 23, are distinct, certainly, but not contradic- 
tory. The narrative in the first chapter states briefly the fact, 
that the first pair of the human race, man and woman both, were 
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created by God on tlio sixth day. But after the close of the sixth 
day the work of creation was ended, as expressed by the strong 
figure — God rested on tlie seventh day. 

The second chapter relates the same event, viz. the creation of 
the first human pair, but with greater minuteness, and with sundry 
particulars as to the 7nod€ of their creation on the sixth day, and 
their immediate location in tlie garden of Eden, which could not 
well be introduced in the brief general account given in the first 
chapter, which was designed to t(‘a(*li us siin])ly the fiict, that the 
whole material universe was created by the God of Abraham ; and 
that at some undefined period, but in the brief space of six conse- 
cutive days, this our earth was by Him reduced to its j)resent con- 
dition of sea and land, — surrounded by the atmosphere, illumined 
by the sun, moon, and stars, — coven^d with its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and peopled by the countless tribes of living occupants, now 
swarming in its waters, roaming in its forestb, and bounding over 
its [dains, or flying through the yielding air ; and that on the sixth 
day man, in the first human pair, male and female, was ])roduced, 
the last and crowning work of God on earth. 

The fact of the creation of the first limnan pair, and of their 
creation by God on tbe sixth d.ay, is alone stated in Gemesis, first 
cbapt(‘r. 

The mode of their creation, and the habitation assigned tliein, 
arc detailed in Gen. second chap. In the third chap, we are told 
that God luid planted or arranged a garden in Eden for man’s 
accominodation ; but it does not necessarily follow^ that this was 
done after the close of the sixth day. When (as is stated in Gen. 
i. 11) the earth was made on the third day to bring forth herbage, 
and trees of every variety, what should forbid the garden spot in 
Eden, designed for man’s first abode, to produce on that day all 
the varied beauty that was to distinguish it 1 

Moreover, if early on tbe morning of the sixth day, Adam was 
created of the dust of the earth (Gen. ii. 7), tlieic would be ample 
time before night for the naming of the animals (Gen. ii. ID), and 
for his subsequent deep sleep and the formation of live. 

But it is not absolutely necessary to suppose that ttiis naming 
of the animals took place on the sixth day, or before the forma- 
tion of Eve, ovoii though it is said, verse 20, after the account of 
the naming oi the animals, ‘‘ for Adam there 'ims not found a 
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help meet for any more than it in necessary to suppose that 

the production of the beasts of the field out of the j^round, and of 
the fowl of the air, was subsequent to the creation of man ; because 
in Gen. ii. 19 the production of the animals is again mentioned 
after the statement of the fact that no suitable companion for man 
was found. The beasts of the field were, no less than Adam, 
created on the sixth day, Gen. i. 24, 25, and map possihlp have 
been created after man was formed, tliough the order observed in 
the first chapter leads us to suppose that the beasts of the field 
were produced before man. But the fowls, mentioned in Gen. ii. 
19, in conjunction with tlie beasts, were certainly ])rodnccd on the 
fifth day, as is expressly stated, Gen. i. 2 1 ; so that the sup])le- 
mentary narrative given in Gen. second chapter decides nothing 
as to the order of (n*cation,but simply states the reasons why cer- 
tain creative acts W(‘re put forth. For man, as lord of all on 
earth, the inferior animals wxtc produced ; and since before as 
well as after their creation their nature and ca]iabilities were all 
obvious to the Creator’s eye — as none of the inferior creatures 
would be a suitable mate for man, and man would see this when 
all should pass in review before him ; therefore, of a rib taken from 
the side of the sleeping man, God formed the woman, and that on 
the sixth day, whether that forming of the woman preceded or fol- 
lowed the naming of the animals. The view here presented of the 
explanatory character of the supplementary narrative found in 
Genesis, is in accordance with the judgment of the soundest bibli- 
cal expositors. Thus the learned l)r Lightfoot (Works, vol. ii. 
p. 11), when speaking of the production of vegetation on the tliird 
day of creation, remarks — “ This dap God plants the pleasant 
garden of Eden and in a note he adds, “ The story of Eden, 
Gen. ii. 9-14, should, in proper order, lie between verses 12 and 
13 of this first chapter. But Moses hath reserved the history of 
that, to be handled at Adam’s being placed in it, because he would 
despatch his treatise of generals before he comes to particulars^*' 
This one remark of the learned old Presbyterian divine Light- 
foot furnishes a complete answer to all the objections so often and 
so ostentatiously urged against the double narratives, the fuller 
statement of particulars given by way of supplement to a history 
before more briefly recorded in Genesis, as, c. g. in this douhlo 
narrative of man’s creation, as found Gen. i. 27, 28, and Gen. ii. 
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7, 8, 21, 22. Moses ivould despatch lus treatment of generals 
before he comes to particulars. It is the natural course to pur- 
sue — it is the logical order of arrangeiuent. 

These two narratives of man’s creation are indeed separate and 
distinct, hut tlieg are perfec tig harmonious and consistent. They 
are not contradlcforg, for the one is an anijdification of the otlier — 
it is exi>lanatory of it. And in every historical work wo open, we 
find^ towards the closing of one account, a statement in general 
terms of some important occurrence, which is afterwards related 
anew with ampler detail of particulars. Of this instances almost 
innumerable might be cited. So, as if treating of one of a num- 
ber of quite ordinary cases of the kind as a thing quite natural 
and to be cx])ected, Dr Lightfoot’s opening remark (see his Works, 
vol. ii. p. 11) on the 2d chapter of Genesis is, “ lliis chapter Isa 
particidarkiiig 2 i}>on some generals of the chaj>tcr preceding 

The various double narratives or repetitions of the same early 
event, as observed in Genesis, furnisl], thcrelbre, no ground of ob- 
jection against the JVfosaic authorship of the entire book. 

Again, as to the hypothesis that se])arJito fragmentary docu- 
ments must ha\c been used in the compilation of Genesis, so for 
as that liy])othesis is founded on the use of two different designa- 
tions for the Supremo Doing, \iz, J Jut rah in some i)absages, and 
Elolihn in others, it may be observed that this, although a some- 
what remarkable circumstance, is not ])eciiliar to Genesis nor to 
tlie reiitateuch. It is not unusual for the same writer to apply 
different designations to the same subject in dilfeinait portions of 
the same work, and sometimes to use these designations indiscri- 
minately. This may be noticed in several other books also of the 
Old Testament itself. For iiL>tance in Jonah, chai^. iv. in verses 
1, 4, the word Jehovah is used as the name of God ; in ver. G, he 
is styled Jehovah Elohim, the Lord God ; in verses 7, 8, and 9, 
Elohim is used ; and in ver. 1 0 Jehovah is again used. And yet 
no one vould think of making out from this fact that the 4th chap- 
ter of Jonah is made up of several distinct documents, the work of 
different authors. 

But the book of Genesis docs itself furnish materials for the re- 
futation of this theory of two fragmentary documents, distinguished 
by the exclusive asc of the word Jehovah in the one, and Elohim 
in the other* for in the narrative, occupying the whole passage 
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from Gen. ii. 4 to the end of chapter iii., the compound designa- 
tion Jehovah Fdolihn is used. And \ct in the midst of tlic use of 
this compound nanie, Elohini is tliree tim(*s used by itself in Gen. 
iii. 1, 3, 5 ; and in the latter part of this same book, from and 
after chap, xxviii. ver. 10, the names of Elohini and Jeliovah are 
used interchangeably and indiscriminately. This theory of a 
Jehovah document iind an Elohim document is tliereforc un- 
founded. 

But oven if this theory were unanswerably demonstrated ; if it 
were proved h(‘\ond successful contradiction that the entire book 
of Genesis is a mere compilation of fragmentary documents, or of 
such venerable documents combined with oral tj*aditions int(T- 
wovciiwith them; this would not alfect the genuineness, nor detract 
fi’om the value, of the book, as a work compiled by Moses, nor 
would it impair its authority as a trui‘ history in all particulars, 
a trustworthy document in all points. If with tlu^ other books of 
the Pentateuch, (ienesla ivas delivered/ to the Joes hjf J/o.sci?, that 
fact stainps the whole boolc as aatheutie akid authoritative. The 
character of Atoses as an accurate historian, an upright man, and 
a prophet commissioned of God, is a full guaranti‘e f<u‘ the truth 
and accuracy of all that he solemnly delivercnl to tl\e Jews, to be 
held as sacred books. Whether a compilation, or an original 
composition from his own pen, matters not, — delivered to the .lews 
by Moses, it is sacred, it is inspired, it forms a part of “ the law 
of j/osc.*'.” 

it is worthy of remark, that all tlie tibjections urged against 
the genuimau'ss of Genesis as a work of Moses, are ba-ed o)i the 
assumption that the author was not inspired ; that in writing this 
book, he must liave souglit bis materials, and gained bis informa- 
tion, solely from sources accessibh' to auif wTiter of tlie times. 

Admit the inspiration of Moses, and all these objections die at 
once. 

Ileiicc the difficulty raised on the ground of the impossibility 
that the writer of this book could of his own knowledge have 
recorded events occurring at so remote a period as the Deluge, 
and even in the family of Adam ; and that therefore* he tnnsi have 
collected old traditions, and even ancient written documents, since 
the long lists of names and dates in the geological tables could 

1 
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not possibly have been perpetuated by mere oral tradition, is very 
easily set aside. 

Moses gave to the Jews the wliole Pentateuch, including 
Genesis^ as a document truthful and trustworthy ; as a document 
essential to the right understainling of tlie character and attributes 
of the God of their fathers ; and as necessary to slicvv them the 
relation they bore to the only true (xod, and tlic service they were 
required to render to him. Tii all this, Moses claimed to be act- 
ing under commission from tlie living God ; the credentials of his 
mission being set forth in the wonderful events recorded in those 
books, the truth of which record was kmnvn to the whole nation. 

On the trutli of these rccor<lcd facts, Moses rested his high 
claim. 

On the universal conviction, throughout tlie whole nation, that 
these frets iverc all true, known by almost every individual to be 
true, just as therein record(‘d, that high claim of Moses was ad- 
mitted, and those books were received as a message from God. 
As such, they were carefully treasur(‘d up. A copy was kept, 
with the ark, in the very sanctuary of the nation. 

Numerous other cojucs were made with extreme care, and were 
used frequently in the public reading of the laws and precejitb 
therein contained. 

Those laws, and the institutions set forth in this book, w^ere 
observed, and have been observed among the dews in all ages, since 
Moses to the present day, notwithstanding the many eventful 
changes in their history. 

The uniform testimony of their national traditions corroborates 
the testimony of all their sacred writings, that Moses was God’s 
chosen servant, and that, in giving them the Pentateuch, Genesis 
included, lie only presented to them, in a iiermanciit form, astand^ 
ard copy of the doctrines taught, and the laws appointed by 
Jehovah, the God of their fathers, llis official presentation of 
Genesis to the people of Israel, was an open assertion that it is 
truth, and inspired of God. As such, they admitted it ; as such, 
they have always esteemed it to this day. 

Whether, therefore, the earlier events recorded in the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis, viz. the creation, the occurrences in the family 
of Adam, the translation of Enoch, the flood, the confusion of 
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tongues at Babel, the dispersion of mankind, &c. down to the 
calling of Abraham, were gathered by Moses from tlio traditions 
handed down tlirougli the patriarchs, or were contained in old 
written documents, brief historical fragments, which he collected, 
and reduced to order, or whether those early events wore before 
unknown until communicated to Moses by immediate inspiration, 
is of but very little conscrpicncc. The decision of this point can- 
not alFect the argument for the anthorslii]) of Genesis, nor tliat 
for its truth in every point. The character of Moses as a pro- 
phet, and his high commission as the agent through whom God 
communicated llis will to Israel, arc a full guarantee for the truth 
of every statement found in Genesis, as well as for the authority 
of every doctrine, and every law laid down in the other four books 
of the Pentateuch. 

If Moses compiled Genesis, cither Avholly or in part, from pre- 
viously existing docuinonts, he was divinely inspired to select, 
arrange, to alter, expunge, or add to those documents, frN/h 
demanded. If he rcceiv<‘d the facts merely as handed down by 
oral tradition, he was, in like manner, guided of God to receive 
and to record the truth, the whole truth needed in the case, and 
nothimj bat the truth. And if Moses wrote the whole as c.ommuni- 
cated directly to him by inspiration alone, then the very truth 
necessary to be known in the cases and the truth alone, pure and 
Irec from all admixture of error, must have been the result of his 
authorship. 

All that coidd have been handed down by tradiimn, it would 
have been easy for Moses to obtain, in a direct line from Adam 
liimsclf, and that through a very small number of rclaters. 

From Adam to JN'oah, a period of about 1050 years, but one 
intermediate link was necessary. 

Methuselah lived to converse with both Adam and Noah; and 
Lamech, the father of Noah, was fifty-six years old when Adam 
died. 

Shorn connected Noah with Abraham, having lived to converse 
with both, as Isaac also did with Abraham and with Joseph ; and 
from Joseph ♦heso traditions could he easily conveyed to SIoscs by 
Amram, who was contemporary with Joseph. (See Dr A. Clarke’s 
preface to his Commentary on Genesis.) 

Six j»ersons, then, between Adam and Moses, would have b(‘en 
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sulBcient to convoy to Mo&es traditions from the very origin of the 
human race. 

Abundant facilities, tlicreforc, existed for correct tradition, 
orally perpetuated, from the very first, down to the great Hebrew 
lawgiver. 

But tradition, unaided hy direct revelation fromdod, could not 
jpohsibly have bupplied ALL that ib recorded in Oenesis. The origi- 
nal chaotic condition of the elements, and their subsequent reduc- 
tion to the pi'csent order of things; the sllccessi^e order observed 
in the production of light^ of sea, and of dry land; of vegetable 
forms, and of living animals swarming in the air, the >\ater, and 
on the dry land; the mode in \ihich, and the time wlien Adam 
was formed, and subseqmmtly Eve : all this must have been as 
unknown to Adam liimself, without a revel \tiou from Ood, as it 
would be to us For pbiinh Adam could not, fioin his own con- 
sciousness merely, after his creation, noi* fioin his observation on 
events thereafter occuriing, liave asceitained the mode of his own 
creation, from tlie dust of the earth ; nor the mode or the succes- 
sive order in which other objects around him had been produced, 
any moro than Professor Agassiz, or any other naturalist, how- 
ever distinguished or skilful he may be, can, from the structure, 
the habits, or th(‘ localit} of animals as observed now, ascertain 
the manner, the time, or the place of their original production. 

I'he Oi iyin of things lies beyond human observation, human 
experience, and human consciousness ; and to pi‘etend to adduce 
demonstration on points so remote and m) inscrutable, is positively 
absurd, Tlie knowledge of the oriyln of things must be learnt 
by immediate revelation from God, or it must forever remain un- 
known. 

All these and similar facts, if included in i atria) dial Uadi- 
tion (which is scarcely probable), must have been revealed to 
Adam by liis Maker. Still even in that case the spirit of in- 
spiration would have been necessary for Moses (and he had it) to 
preserve him from error, in stating the facts he records, however 
tliCie facts might have reached him. We receive Genesis as a 
true history on the authority of Moses, who selected and arranged 
Us contents, and gave it to the Jews. For Moses was a man, 
the whole of whose illustrious career proclaimed him commissioned 
from the God of nature to make known to the Jews and to man- 
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kind these truths, otherwise unattainable, as well as to promulgate 
the laws of the Jewish worship, and the Decalogue, that matchless 
rule of duty to all mankind. 

We do, therefore, still maintain the Mosaic origin and the 
divine authority of Genesis, no less than of the other books of the 
Pentateuch. 

As such the Jews have always esteemed it. It is found in 
every copy of the Hebrew Bible, in the Samaritan Pentateuch, and 
in every ancient version of the Jewish Scriptures. 

Genesis is indispensable as an introduction to the other books 
of the Pentateuch, and, indeed, to all the otliers of tlie sacred 
writings. Without Genesis, they would be almost unintelli- 
gible. 

If Genesis were totally lost, no existing documents could sup- 
ply its place. 

Truths, now generally admitted as incontrovertible, because 
taught in Genesis, >voul(l bo to us lost and irrecoverable ; or if 
remembered, they would be held on doubtful authority, unsus- 
tained by sutiicient evidence. 

Genesis, from the very earliest portions of it, is referred to ; 
the statements it contains are recognised as true, and they arc 
assumed as the basis of argument; and the very language of Ge- 
nesis is quoted again and again, in neaily every book of the Old 
Testament and of the Ne>v; and this is so done, as to shew that 
Genesis was, by all these sacred writers, regarded as a part of the 
writings of Moses, and a document of revealed truth. 

Against this strong array of evidence, the counter arguments 
are few and feeble. The alleged impossibilitjt of its Mosaic 
origin, on the ground that the miracles it records are fables, he- 
catffyc a miracle in hnpossible, and because it takes a long course 
of ages to introduce the rumour of such prodigies into popular 
belief and popular tradition, is a mere assumption^ absolutely 
atheistic in its origin, and unphilosophical in its nature ; for it 
involves a petiiio principU ; it is, in fact, a mere begging of the 
question at issue. 

The objections based on the fragmentary character of certain 
portions of the Hebrew Pentateuch, especially of Genesis, and on 
the traditionary character of certain portions of its contents are 
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utterly worthless ; and for the very plain reason, that the pub- 
lisher of a document is not iR'ccssarily the original composer of 
every sentence it contains. The act of publisliing a work en- 
dorses its contents, wlietl)er historical or didactic, with the whole 
authority of the publisher. That Moses actually published, e, 
openly delivered to the Jews, the book of Genesis, no less than 
the other four books of the Pentateuch, as forming, together, the 
one authoritative document, containing the trutlis, the doctrines, 
and the hxAvs which Jehovah himself directed him to commiinicato 
to them, has been abundantly proved. (See Dent. xxxi. 9-13, 
and also verses 22-2().) That oilieial act — of so delivering this 
book to the Ji'ws — pledged the character of Moses as a man, and 
his authority as an inspii*ed prophet, to the truth of all contained 
hi the entire (lor ument, from first to last: a pledge unaffected 
by the mode in which he might have obtained, originally, posses- 
sion of these facts and statements ; wliether by direct revelation 
to his own mind, or by the diligent collection and collation of oral 
traditions, by means of ancient documents of written fragmentary 
history. 

As an inspired prophet, Moses was guided to select and arrange, 
to Avrite and to publish the truth, and the truth alone, whether 
revealed to him in visions and dreams, or iiiAvard suggestions from 
God’s Holy Spirit, or gathered from patriarchal traditions, orally 
perpetuated, or found by him in old Avritteii documents ; Avlictlier 
two chiefly — the Jehovah document and the Elohim document, as 
Eichhorn supposed and as T)c Wette contended ; or Avhethcr there 
are a dozen such original documents, used in the compilation, as 
Astruc conjectured in 1753. However its materials may have 
been derived, matters not. 

Moses delivered Genesis to the Jews as a part of God’s message 
to them. For us, tliat is enough. If ]\foses delivered Genesis 
to the Jrirish ehnreh, in the wilderness, then Gi'uesis must he an 
inspired hook, and true, every part of if. 

This argument, standing as it does, without an objection that 
Avill bear a moment’s calm examination, is perfectly conclusive. 

The manner in which Christ speaks of Moses, and of some of 
the most marvellous of the events recorded in Genesis, would, in 
the estimation of every sober-minded inquirer, settle this question 
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fully and for ever, notwithst«anding all the subtle arguments of 
Strauss, and the bold assertions of De Wette, echoed among us 
hero by the ephemeral writers of our day. 

The question of the Mosaic authorship, and the inspired cha- 
racter of the book of (jlenesis, ought to be regarded as for ever 
settled. 

It is incomparably more likely that objections now raised 
against the authenticity of Genesis, and the whole lk*ntatciicli, and 
against the genuineness of any part of it, as the work of Moses, 
spring from the ])rojudicos of the objector, and from the ignorance 
on many essential points bearing on the subject, which at this 
great distance of time hievfUfhhj to even the acutest, 

the most industrious, and the most profoundly learned among these 
objectors, than that a whole ])cople should have received such a 
book as the Pciitateiich, the standard of their religious faith, ami 
the statute-book of their nation and of their land, and should liave 
held it in sacred estimation through the whole long ])eriod of their 
national existence, about 1500 yejirs, nay, for thirty-live centuries, 
reckoning to the present time, as the w'ork of their great Lawgiver, 
and should all this time hiive reverently obeyed it as such, uhilo 
yet, all the time, even from the very first, they have been in error 
as to its origin. The thing is incredible. The supposition of it 
is palpably absurd. 

It is an interesting fact, and strongly corroborative of the fore- 
going argument for the Mosaic origin of Genesis, that by manif 
diathigidshcd writers of pagan antaputg, Closes is alluded to, 
and sometimes designated liy name, as the great original Lawgiver 
of the Jews, and the most prominent among the writers of their 
saered bool's. The testimony of these ancient authors is the 
more important, because they were, almost without exception, pre- 
judiced, not in favour of the Jews, but against them, their religion, 
and their laws. 

Thus Josephus, in his work against A pion (lib. i. sect. 26), 
quotes passages from the works of Manetho (the author who 
furnishes the famous list of Egyptian kings and dynasties), and 
also from Chcremon, Apollonius, and Lysiminachus, besides some 
other ancient writers, both Greek and Egyptian, works extant in 
his day, though now lost. The passages thus quoted by Josephus 
agree in admitting that Moses was the leader of the Jews, when 
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they departed from Kgypt ; and that he was the founder of their 
laws. 

We may be certain tliat Josepluis quotes these passages cor- 
rectly, because they contain, also, insinuations highly discreditable 
to the Jews. (Sec also Josephus, lib. i. sect. 32 and sect. 34. 
Sec also Bishop Newton on Moses and his writings.) 

Eusebius also (Prsep. Evang. lib. ix. chaj). 20, 29) produces 
passages of like import from Eiipolcmus and Artopanas. 

Strabo, the geographer, also (Geog. lib. xv.) gives an account 
of the law of Moses as forbidding image's, and limiting worship to 
one iiivibible Being. (Sec also AVarburton’s Div. Leg. vol. i. ; 
and Leland against Morgan.) 

Celsus, also, refers to this v(Ty passage in Sti abo. and fre- 
queiitly inciitions Moses ; and alludes to various circiiinstaiices in 
the Jewish history, shewing that he was familiar with it. 

Justin (from Trogiis Pompeius) tells ns that Moses, being driven 
fi'oui Egypt, led a band of exiles, and encamped at Mount iSinai, 
and th(‘re consecrated the seventh day a sacred solemnity ; or, as 
he calls it, a ]>erpctual lust. (Just. Hist. lib. 30, c. ii.) 

Pliny the Elder (Hist. Nat. lib. 30, c* i.) speaks of Moses as 
an eminent magician : referring, undoubtedly, to the mirticles he 
wrought. 

Tacitus mentions Moses as one of the exiles from Egypt, who 
persuaded his comj)anions to follow^ him as a celestial guide. He 
notices his journeyings in the wilderness, the relief of tlio people’s 
thirst, and their receiving laws from Moses. (Tac. Hist. lib. v. 
c. 3, 4.) 

Juvenal mentions Moses as the anihor of a volume preserved 
with great care among the Jews, and in which the worship of 
images and tlie eating of swine’s llesh were forbidden, and in 
which circumcision and the observance of the Sabbath are enjoined^ 
(Juv. Sat. xiv. V. 96, 10 G.) 

Longinus cites Moses as the lawgiver of the Jews ; and ho 
quotes from Gen. i. 2, “ God satd. Let there he Ikjht, and there 
was as a specimen of the true sublime. (Long, de Sublim. 

sec. 9.) 

Numciiius, a Pythagorean philosopher of Apamea, is quoted 
both by Eusebius (Prsepar. Hvang. lib. ix. sec. xi. 10) and by 
Origeu (Orig. cont. Cels. lib. iv.) as speaking of Moses by the 
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name of Musaeus, as a leader of the Jews, who, by liis prayers, 
brought dreadful calauiitios upon Egypt. This Nuiiienius it is 
who is reported to have said that “ riato ivas onhf Moi<es speak- 
in^j G reeky (See Doddridge’s Lectures : alho Lardner’s Testi- 
mony, vol. iii.) 

Josephus, ill his catalogue of Jewish sacred books, ex- 
pressly mentions the Pentateuch, the fiie books, as tlie work of 
Moses. 

Philo, an Egyptian Jew, a little posterior to Josephus, ac- 
knowledged as canonical no other books than those contained in 
the Hebrew Hible, luelndhaj the Peniatcueh. Philo was a cool- 
headed philosopher. 

Porphyry, an acute, learned, and bittiu* luieiny of Christianity, 
admitted the genuineness of the Pentateuch, and acknowledgid 
that ^[i>se8 Wifs prior to the Phaoiician historian^ StmeoiuathoOf 
who Nourished before the Trojan war. 

And it is worthy of remark, that amid all the disputes that 
arose in the fiist four centuries of the Christian sera between the 
friends and the enemies of the Gospel, the genuineness of the Pen- 
tateuch, as the writing of Moses, seems never to have been called 
in question. Even the apostate Julian the Emperor admitted 
the authority of the books of Moses. These objections fade away 
and disai)pear, as you advance towards the time of Moses. They 
are of modern growth exclusively. 

But we are told that these, and other objections that are now 
put forth with a triumphant air, spring from the modern advance 
in science. So be it, then. Base your objections on scientific 
ground exclusively, and on that ground the friends of the Bible 
and of Moses will cheerfully meet them. 

But on the ground of criticism fairly applied to the Pentateuch, 
as an ancient document, attributed from the very first to Moses, 
the Jewish lawgiver, as its author, the evidence is all wjainst t\\ii 
objector. There is not evidence so full, so appropriate, so con- 
clusive for the genuineness of the works of Herodotus, of th(» an- 
nals of Tacitus, nor even of the Commentaries of Ccesar, nor for 
the work attributed to any ancient author, — no, not by a vast 
deal, — that there is for the genuineness of the whole Pcutateuch, 
as the work of Moses. Whether entirely the composition of his 
own pen, or partly made up of ancient traditions collected by him, 
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or of old hiHtorical fragmentary documents compiled, collated, and 
incorporated into the work, matters not. Genesis, together with 
the other four books of the Pentateuch, was by Moses, an inspired 
prophet, publicly delivered to the dewish nation as a message from 
God. As such it was received. As such it has been preserved, 
revered, and honoured by them to tliis day. As such it was re- 
cognised by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. 

The goiiuincnoss of the book of Genesis as the work of Moses, 
is, then, beyond rational doubt. And, if aiferinhie work of Mosen^ 
Oil msjorvil bookj a reoelation from Ood it aursi be. 



LECTlIllE VI. 

CREATION IN SIX DAYS. 

Kxoi). XX. 11.— “Ill six (b^s.Tohovnh ni.xile heaven .nnd earth, the sca, and 
all that in them ih.’* 


By the IsraclitcH as they lay encamped at the foot of Mount 
Sinai, this brief sentence was hoard sounding among the clouds 
and the liglifnings that Hashed around that mountain’s lofty sum- 
mit — heard in tlie awful tones of Jehovah’s own voice as ho spake 
in the hearing of the entire people, all the words of the Ten Com- 
mandments, — the one supremo law, for the regulation of the con- 
duct of man, wherever found, in all his relations to God, to his 
fellow-men, and to himself. lliese words are a lusionj in minia- 
ture of this liforhfb rreation. 

They were uttered, and they are recorded, as the rerrson for the 
institution of the weeJehf S<fhfjaih, and they present the one and 
original ground for the ohservance^ bg man, of one dag, for 
rest, after every six days’ toil. “ Remember the Sabbath dag 
to keep it liolg ; for in si^v dags Jehovah made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh 
dag : wherefore Jehovah blessed the Sabbath day, and 
hallowed it'^ 

Every Sabbath day you hear this declaration read in the so- 
lemn convocation of the worshippers of God. In childhood, you 
committed it to memory. It is taught to your children. It is 
read in thousands of assemblies convened for the worship of God, 
every week : and thousands and thousands of children, in every 
country of Christendom, and at scores of missionary stations in al- 
most every part of the heathen world, are taught to repeat these 
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words as t^uc ; sacredly true ; beyond a doubt true. Is the as- 
sertion herein contahnt renlbf true? And if so^ in what sense 
is it true ? 

Such arc the points I propose now to discuss. 

If the Bible be from God, as T have endeavoured briefly to shew, 
then the fourth comimindinent contains, in these words, a true ac- 
count of tlie creation of tliis world. If so, and if we can ascertain 
the genuine meaning of these Avords, we have the truth on this 
great subject. 

• Now certain it is that all truth, like ifs author and its origi- 
nal fountain, God, is immutable, eternal, and invariably consis- 
tent Avith itself. No two truths can possibly be contradictory 
of each other. If, then, f liavc found one truth distinctly 
marked, and fully ])roved, i may safely lay that one truth up, in 
my heart of hearts, as a jewel of priceless value, durable, incor- 
ruptibh*, and beyond the r<»ach of change. 

Ton thousand difliciiltics may be thrown around it. Its bear- 
ings upon, and even its consistency AAith, other known truths, may 
be obscure, and beyond my ken. Yet if it he a truth, it is 
connected Avith all other truths, and it is perfectly consistent with 
them all, and Avith each one of them : and althou 2 :h I may not bo 
able noAv clearly to discern that consistency, and mucli less to 
j)oint it out to the satisfaction of others, yet consistent with them 
it must be, and it is ; and time Avill shew it 

On this ground it is that the friends of the Bible, deeply con- 
vinced, from evidence AAdilch is deemed a])propriate, full and con- 
clusive, that the Bible is, in sober Acrity, a revelation from Al- 
mighty God, hold it to he truth, pure and unmixed. 

We do, therefore, believe, that this revealed truth must be con- 
sistent with all and Avith every truth, be it derived from what 
source it may. We arc persuaded that no one truth Avhich God 
may discover to us in his workvS, can (by any possibility) be found 
to contradict any truth He has revealed to us in his word. And, 
therefore, when, as the result of scientific investigation, or of anti- 
quarian research, a position seems to be established wdiich pre* 
sents an aspect of hostility to any statement found in the Bible, 
ive pause, until further investigation shall yield clearer light ; 
perfectly satisfied that the truth, Avhen really elicited by science, 
or Arhen gleaned from antique monuinents, A\ill be found, not to 
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contradici^ but io confirm the statements made on the pagi» of 
inspiration. 

Thus it has always turned out hitherto, and thus wo arc per- 
suaded it will yet turn out in every future instance. 

We worship the God made known to us in the Bible; and we 
hold the statements therein contained to be the most certain of all 
trjiths. 

A position taken, no matter what bo the learning, or the scien- 
tific skill, nor how world-wide may be the celebrity of him, or of 
those by whom that position is taken, if?7 he inconf^lslrnt with, or 
contradictor If of, Bible statements, we regard with distrust. Wo 
cannot at once class it with undoubted truths. We would liavo it 
subjected to the most rigid scrutiny, until its real character shall 
be ascertained beyond the possibility of a cavil. 

Tn all past instances, the result of patient and thorough inves- 
tigation has justified our firm confidence in the Bible, nor can we 
doubt that so it ever will be hereafter. And yet thp enthusiastic 
devotees of iiutc science charge the friends of the Bible (and espe- 
cially the clergy) with being bigoted adliereiits to antir|iiated no- 
tions, opposers of free investigation, and enemies to science. 

A host of names might be cited in refutation of the charge, sueli 
as those of Bucklaud, Pye Smith, Chalmers, Hitchcock, not to in- 
sist on such as Mantoll, Sillirnan, Henry, Conyheare, Bichardson, 
Hugh Miller, Ansted, Lyell, all friends of revelation, and communi- 
cants in the Christian church, no less than eminent for scientific 
attainments. 

True, the friends of the Bible arc not willing to have crude con- 
jectures and theories, at best but half established, substitutc<l iii 
place of the teachings of inspiration. 

We would not have wild hypotlieses, which, though defended by 
plausible arguments, are obviously not proved — proclaimed to 
th0 world as demonstrated truths— before which every position^ 
previously regarded as trutli, is to give way the moment it is found 
inconsistent with these novel and ever-varying theories. 

As such baseless theories, it seems to me must be ranked most 
of those novel dogmas now most pertinaciously advocated, and in- 
dustriously propagated among us by means of essays and lectures, 
and dissertations almost daily issuing from the press, and quoted 
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and lauded and defended in many of our literary periodicals and 
public journals. 

Of such is the nehidnr hi/pothesh^ as it is termed, whicli seeks 
to account for the origin of suns and of planets (onr system and 
our earth included), from a kind of fire-mist filling the vast ex- 
panse of nature. 

Of tliis attenuated substance, different masses are, by tfie ad- 
vocates of this theory, supposed to have been put in motion, each 
mass revolving round its own appropriate centre, and gradually 
contracting, and in so doing, throwing otf portions, ever and anon, 
which bccoiuo planets, each turning round upon its own centre, 
and moving also in its own peculiar path, or orbit, around the 
parent muss, which becomes, in duo time, a sun, the centre of a 
system comprising it, and all of tlic several inferior masses, or sa- 
tellites, thrown off from it, and I'evolviug round it. 

This nebular hypothesis has been pronounced a mere theory, 
ingenious, ]>orha])S, but not proved, and it was so pronounced by 
110 less an authority than that of Sir John llerschel. (See his 
Opening Address at the meeting of the British Association at 
Cambridge, June 19, 1845.) 

In regard to tliis nebular hypothesis, 1 would not bo understood 
as asserting that it may not, al’ter all, be the true one, but only 
that it is not yet proved to be true, and it cannot, therefore, be 
safely used as the basis of any argument. 

J3ut I do earnestly iirotest against the use which some writers 
liave shown themselves ready to make of this hypothesis, so to 
account for the origin of the several systems making up the uni- 
verse, by mere natural causes, as virtually to exclude God from 
all direct agency in the creation. 

Another of these crude hypotheses, is the doctrine of develops 
meut^ or of progression^ as it is sometimes designated, which 
seeks to account for the production of all animals, and of man 
himself, by gradual progress, from the simple mass of a minute 
jelly-point, quickened by electric forces, to higher and yet higher 
forms of organization, until, finally, man appears — an improve- 
ment upon his prototype, the ape, or ourang-outang. 

This doctrine, though once strangely sanctioned by the great 
name of Lamarck, has, by late writers of the highest authority, 
been condemned, as being not only not sustained, but plainly con- 
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tradicted by the latest discoveries among the fossil remains, in- 
cluded in some of oven the oldest deposits. )Sir C. Lyell, speak- 
ing of this theory of the progressive development of animal and 
vegetable life, and their successive advancement from a simpler to 
a more perfect state, asks very significantly, Has it anjf foim^ 
dation in fact and then he adds, “ No geologists, who arc in 
possession of all the data now established respecting fossil re- 
mains, will, for a moment, contend for this doctrine in all its de- 
tails.” — (Principles of Geology, chap. ix. p. 131, 8th ed. 1850.) 

Again, he says, p. 143, “ We have already vertebrated ani- 
mals in the most ancient strata.” Again, p. 144, “ In this suc- 
cession of quadrupeds we cannot detect any signs of a progressive 
development of organization.” 

Consult also, Footprints of Creation, by II. Miller, pp. 204, 
205. On this doctrine of development, Mr Ansted, in his neat 
work entitled, The Ancient World,” says, “ In making use of 
the word sficccssion, I have no intention of assuming a gradual 
modification of si)ccies, in the way of development of a higher or- 
ganization, as if animals originally created imperfect, were subse- 
quently, and by manifest gradation, at length enabled to perform 
functions of a higher kind ; for iJus is btf no means ihc case^ so 
far as the observations of geologists have hitherto been able to 
determine,” (p. 55.) 

Again, he says, p. bG, “ Some persons conclude that there 
was a succession, and a gradual development of higher types of 
existence, in a certain order of creation. But, so far as geology, 
in its present state, affords evidence on the subject, the farts seem 
decidedly opposed to any such view^ — (See also pp. 391, 392). 

So also the celebrated Professor Owen, in a paper read before 
the British Association, >\hcn met at Plymouth, in 1842 (see Ile- 
I)ort, p. 202), remarks, — “ Though a general progress may bo 
discerned, yet the interruptions and faults (to hse a geologi- 
cal phrase) negative the notion that progression has been the 
result of self-developing energies, adequate to the transmutation 
of specific characters ; but on the contrary, support the conclu- 
sion that the modifications of osteological structure which cha- 
racterize the extinct reptiles, were originally impressed upon 
them at their creation, and have been neither derived from im- 
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]»rovemcnt of a lower, nor lost by progressive development into 
a higher type.” 

On this subject, consult also Sir C. Lyell’s remarks on the ce- 
lebrated theory of Lamarck. (Princ. Geol. b. iii. chap. 35, 30, 
pp. 544 ‘508, 8th edit. Lond. 1850). 

Testimony equally explicit and decided against the doctrine of 
progressive develojnncnt is given by liicluirdson, II. Miller, An- 
sted, Professors Owen and Hitchcock, and other distinguished 
men, and testimony corroborated by scientilic facts, decisive in 
the case. 

The theory of progressive devdopmeut may now be ranked 
among the dreams of the past. Most laboriously argued, and 
earnedly defended, and indii&triously proj)agated of late, has been 
the doctrine of a tieparale and dihdnrf for the several 

different rares of mankind, or divisions of the human family — a 
doctrine which denies their descent from one human pair, the com- 
mon ancestors of all men ; and, strange to say, tliis astounding 
dogma is pronounced by men of note, in tlie scientific world, to be 
not inconsistent with the teachings of the Lible ! 

Another doctrine is favoured, at least, by some geologists of 
name, and is boldly contended for by not a few of the i)rominont 
ethnologists and archrcologiftts, and even by some of the histo- 
rians of our day, especially in France and Germany. This doc- 
trine assigns to our globe, not only as a distinct planet, but also 
as now constituted and subsequont to the last of the great cata- 
clysms, or convulsions of which geology treats, and with it as- 
signs to man as its occupant, a vast, an afpsolutcLp fabulous an- 
tiquity, running back, according to some, thousands of ages ante- 
cedent to the date assigned to Noah’s deluge, and even to the date 
of the creation of Adam. 

’JMiese, and some kindred dogmas, are conjectures at best : for- 
tified, it is trub, by some few admitted facts, and seconded by a 
great deal of plausible reasoning, but, most assuredly, not proved. 
These several dogmas I propose hereafter to examine, but not 
now. To us it seems but reasonable and right to require that, 
until a position is fully established as truth undeniable, it be kept 
under advisement, and subjected to close and searching scrutiny, 
if it present the appearance of hostility to revelation. This we 
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nsk, ffyni this is all we ask. If. after thorough investigation, it 
be found to bo truth, it >Yill not be at variance with i\w actual 
teachings of the Bible. 

We contend not for any merely linman system, either of doc- 
trines or of chronological dates : wo coiit(*iid only for the truth 
of the Bible itself. 

Jf, on any point, we have misiiiiderstood or niisintorpretod the 
Bible, Ave shall gladly avail ours(d\es of ain/ means for rectifying 
our opinions, and coming at a nearer and a clearer view of the 
meaning of God’s vm’itable teachings, let tho,s(‘ means reach us 
from Avliat (pmrter they may. 

]]ut, if it be once sli(‘wii that any one assmdion made in the 
Bible is erroneous, then my confidence in the Bible is shakt^n, and 
my confidence in that particular book, or jamtion of the Bible, in 
which the error is shewn to exist, is gone, uttiTly gone for 
ever. 

The Bible may still be the best ami the noblest book on earth — 
it may contain th<‘ most ancient history that is authentic, tlie 
finest thoughts, the most magnificent imagery, the most spirit- 
stirring poetry, and the pim^st s\stem of morality too (all this 
the Bible certainly does contain), but if, in any ])art essential to 
its integrity as a wdude, it involve one false doctrine, one erro- 
neous assertion, it cannot be a revelation from God. Because 
God, who is the fountain of all triitli, can never eml)ody a lie in 
a coinmuiiicati(ni proceeding from Him. A solitary assertion, an 
insulated sentence or paragraph (such c. as the story of Ghrist’s 
interview with the woman taken in adultery, and with Inn* accusers 
recorded in John viii. 3-11), may have been foisted into th(i sa- 
cred record by carelessness or the mistake of early expositors 
and of subsequent transcribers ; possibly such interpolation may 
have been designedly made, from some unknown <piarter, and yet 
the doctrines and the history of the Bible may remain unaffected, 
as it would be in the case just supposed. 

But a passage, containing particulars essential to the integrity 
of a narrative or reconl, which involves, and on wdiicli rests a doc- 
trine that is oft repeated in various forms and in different places, 
more especially if that doctrine be eital to the st/stein of religion 
taught in the Bible, cannot be shewn to bo nmvortliy of credit, 

K 
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without shaking utterly and irretrievably, all confidence in the 
truth of the Bible. 

Such vital doctrine is, unquestionably, the common origin of 
all the races of men from one anrl the same human pair, 

Wliatevcr the diflereuce of anatomical structure, colour, fea- 
tures, habits, or mental capacity now found among men, all men 
have sjnung from the one original pair created in Eden, and 
all n(f lions oj men are of one blood ; else (Jlonesis is a fallacious 
document, tlic epistles of Baul must be rejected, especially Bo- 
mans and Hebrews, and the letters to Timothy ; and the book of 
Acts records a falsehood a& truth. But if so, then the whole 
gosi)el is virtually nullilh'd ; for if there w^ore other oiiginal pairs, 
besides Adam and Eve, formed by the C^’eator as the ])rogcnitors 
of the several races of men, tlnm, since Chiist died for the chil- 
dren of' xVdtiin only, and since no one of us can now tell with abso- 
lute certainty from what race he is sprung, it must be impossible 
to dcci<le who is or who is not entitled to look for a participation 
ill the benefit of the Gospel salvation. llap])ily for our peace as 
beli(‘vers in revelation, although the naturalist conjecture 
that dilTereiit races of men are indigenous in dilfcrent regions of 
the eaitli, the idea is a conjecture merclg. To adduce proof is 
impossible ; because* tlie grounds of evidence on this subject lie 
bcvoiid our ox])ericiice, utterly beyond all range of human obser- 
vation. As an eminent jdniosopher. Dr Hutton, has said of geo- 
logy : “ Geology treats of the changes efiected on the earth’s sur- 
face since its creation. About the origin of the earth, it teaches, 
and can teach, literally nolhlng,'*' (Sec Bichardsoii’s Geology, 

aSo it is equal hf true of natural history: it treats of the na- 
ture, the properties, and the habits of organized bodies now exist- 
ing, or that have existed upon the earth. But of the origin of 
those bodies it^eaclies, and it can teach absolutely nothing ! 

Tlie doctrine of the diversity of origin for the several races of 
mankind is founded on hypothesis merely ; it is opposed by strong 
probabilities, and it is directly in the teeth of the teachings of 
the Bible. 

It is bare hyptUhesis against revelation. 

Again. It has, with confidence, been asserted, that the certain 
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results of geological explorations sliew conclusively tliat tlie 
heavens and the earth could not have hoeii created in the sliort 
space of six natural days — six revolutions of tlie eavili on its 
axis. But the Bible seems to assert that so it was ; and if the 
teachings of geology were actually inconsistent with the Bible 
statement, when rightly understood, 1. for oin^, would unhesitat- 
ingly reject geology, and keep to Moses. 

But they are not at all iiiconsi.->tent. as 1 hope to shew. 

True, T liave not, as yet, met with any exposition of the first 
chapter of Genesis, shewing its accordance, in all parti- 

culars, with the well -ascertained results, tli(‘ </<‘ino}(<ff r<(fr(/ (foe- 
irhiPs (as they may be designat<‘d) of prohnijf. But the great 
facts presented in the Mosaic cosmogony are so accordant to the 
great facts brought to our knowledge by sound geology, that the 
wonder is, not that we cannot discern a sti'ict agrcoiiient in all 
iniimtc points, as detailed in Genesis, but that, in an ago so re- 
mote as that of Moses (nearly or>00 years since), when, as all 
we know of anbhpiity assures us, the facts brought to light by 
modern geological I’csearch were unknown and nnimagined, cum 
by the most learned, and by Moses himself; still, tin* great Ib*- 
brew Legislator, in a description of the ei'cation, coinpris(‘d in a 
few lines, and composing altogetluT but one brief par.igi\‘i[>h, has 
given us an outline of tin* (‘vonts attending creation, ^^Ili^•h wms, 
from the first, and to the most ignorant rcMihu*, intelligib!(‘ as to 
the leading facts, viz. tliat the heavens and tlu* (‘artli are the ])ro- 
ductiou of an Almighty (lod; and that, after our globe bad 
existed for some iiiKlefined i)eriod, in a mode diJforent from the 
present, it was, at some remote ])oint in the ]>ast, i*(m1ucih1, by the 
same Almighty God, to a condition fitted to receive its ])rescnt 
varied occupants, man included, which were, in gradual succes- 
sion, brought into existence to dwell upon it. An^l yet this brief 
outline of tlie lii story of creation is found to be rendered not ab- 
surd, but only the clearer and the more intelligible, the further 
science extends her discoveries, and enlarges our acquaintance 
with the structure of this earth, and with the nature and disposi- 
tion of its several component parts. 

For modern research has shewn that man, and the existing 
races of animated beings, are of a comparatively modern date* 
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That the earth itself, in the various strata or beds of rock lying 
one above another, and which, by differont agencies, have been 
made accessible to our research, contains the remains of several 
successive races of animal occupants of this globe wliich lived and 
flourished, each race during its aj)]>ropriate period, and wliich 
perishc'd by successive convulsions of nature, that left their re- 
mains, the jiroof of their existence, imbedded in the soil they had 
occuiiied ; loft there Avhen it was submerged, time and again, be- 
neath the invading waters of the great deep. 

Extensive observations, mad(‘ with great care by many inde- 
pendent and con i>et(‘nt e\])lorers, and made in almost every re- 
gion of the earth, thronghout the length and breadth of Europe, 
in Isui lhern Atiiea, in Russia, in llindostan, in Arabia, in Pales- 
tine, in Rgy[)t, in tlie AV'est Indies, and over a large part of both 
North and South .Vinerica, >ield similar results. On this sub- 
ject. then^fore, then* is no room left for doubt. This earth must 
have been existing for many long ai»es. Jt lias been tmianted liy 
many siu’cessive races of lining occupants, and it A^as subjected to 
several great and vastly extensive changes on its surface, in 
periods of tiin(‘ riinniiig l>ack, it may b(% for thousands or possi- 
bly for millions of ages before man Avas created on the earth. 

Now Moses tells us that in Ihe /n><j}nnin</ God created the 
heavens and the earth. This declaration is perfectly intelligible, 
and <]iiitc ri'ascniablo. Put hoAv far back before our time, or be- 
fore the creation of man, this bajinnimj may have been, ]Moscs docs 
not say; nor docs lie furnish any data on Avhicli we might found 
a oompiitatioii as to the interval hclAvoeii that beginning and our 
time. 

The next statement Moses makes is, that this earth was Avitli- 
out form and void, and covered with darkness, land and water 
being commingled in one chaotic mass. And from this state it 
was that the earth was gradually reduced to its present condition, 
and peopled with its present occupants, at tlie period with which 
his history commences. IMoses does not say that such was tlie con- 
dition of the earth wdien it was first brought into being, and that 
God proceeded immedialelu to prepare it for the reception of man. 
Ilis narratiAc is not inconsistent Avith tlie idea of myriads of ages 
betw'oeii the first creation of the oartJi and the chaotic state im- 
mediately prcceiling the creation of man, and of the living races, 
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liis contcniporaii(‘s. And a very long interval geological facts 
certainly require us to suppose. 

So fai*, then, there is entire harmony between the deductions of 
science and the teachings of Genesis. This agreement has, again 
and again, b(‘en pointed out by distinguished scholars in the 
scientiiic world. 

Thus says Richardson in his classical work, modestly entitled 
Geology for Beginners” (2d edit. ]>. : “Among the most 

valuable and most satisfactory of the first lessons taught by geo- 
logy, must he cnumcrat(‘d tlio couvictiou, which its very earliest 
inquiries serve to coiney, of the perfect harmony of the science 
witli revc'lation, and the groundless nature of those f('ars which 
many well-meaiiiug but mistaken persons so needlessly entertain, 
of the possibility of collision between tlic two.” “ It may suffice 
to dist)el such fears if we slate, tliat in all essential points, and >ve 
would ])articularly instance Ihe dnie of the creation of wo 
find the records of Scrijitnre fully and completely confirmed by the 
evidence of physical facts.” (p. 84.) 

Professor Silliman of Y ale ( ’ollege, in his Introduction to the 
American edition of Dr Maiitell’s Wonders of Creation, remarks: 
“ While the science of astronomy is, in fa<d, inconsistent with the 
appan nt movements of the heavens, and therefore with the popu- 
lar pliraseifiogy of the Scriptures, if taken literally, which allude 
to physical objects as they a])pear to the uniustructed mind, n(»t as 
they are in reality ; so that now^ all agree in understanding tlie 
language of the Scriptures as being ap 3 )lied to the appen of 
the heavens, of which alone mankind in general can form any just 
conception ; geology jirescnts not even this discrepancy, hut on the 
contrary, a substantial agreement in its facts wdth the Scripture.” 
Again: “The Scripture declares iherc ivas a heffiminf/; and 
geology proves that there was a time when ncitlier plants, nor 
animals, nor man existed.” Again : “ Tlic consistency of geo- 
logy with the early Scripture history, is susceptible of a perfect 
and tjiumpliaiit defence.” (Vol, i. p. 23, Mantell’s Wonders of 
Geology, Gtli edit. London, 1848.) 

. Dr Mantell himself remarks, that “while the Bible reveals to 
us the moral history and destiny of our race, and instructs us 
that the existing races of beings have inhabitc'd the earth but a 
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few thousand years, tlie pliysieal monuments of our globe bear 
witness to the same truth.” (Vol. i. p. 29.) 

The celebrated Tlisliop Berkeley, who lived before the discoveries 
of geology hurst upon tlie sci(‘iitific world, could (as appears from 
an eloquent ])assaoe cited by Lyoll, in the 5th edition of his 
Principles of Geology, voL iii. p. 250), even from the limited 
knowledge of fossil remains tlnui obtained, perceive that the frame 
of our globe must be of vast aiiti(piitY ; and yet he regards that 
aiiti(iiiity as no way inconsistent ^^ith the liistorical account of 
events r<'C‘ord('(l in the book of tjfeneMs. (8eo also Lyelfs Priiic. 
of Geol. Htli edit. London, 1850, p. 739.) 

The great Mnglish g(»ol<»gist, Sir (’. Lyell, does, in tlie Stli 
edition of his IViiieiples (1850) express, although in measured 
terms, a similar judgment as to tlie Imimiony of geology and the 
Bible, lie argues at length the recent origin of man (pp. 144, 

14 5). In the coneluding reiuarkp^ lu* sa>s: We fdhuit the 

crcitffun itf tnan /<> (d e<)in)>ar<divehf inodeirn 

” (p. 773). Again, on p. 740, stands this striking obser- 
vation, “ T'liat many signs ot the agency ol* man would have lasted 
at least as long as ‘ ///c .s/o //.s <>/ tlte prlutfitve uforldy had our 
race been as ancient, \v<* may feel fully persuaded, as was Ber- 
keley.” 

In relation to the harmony of science and revelation, as to the 
creation of man, the present learned ]>isIiop of London has elo- 
quently remarked, in one of his sermons : “As wo are not called 
upon by Scripture to admit, so neither arc we required to deny, 
the sufiposiiion that the matter, without form and void, out of 
wliich the globt* was fornuHl, may have consisted of the wreck and 
relics of more ancient worlds, created and destroyed by the same 
Almighty Pouer wliich called our world into being, and will one 
day cause it to pass a\\ay.” 

ill* Bicliardson also says : “ The conqiaratively modern period 
of the creation of man, and the inferior age of our race to that of 
the globe whicli we inhabit, is a fact revealed by Scripture, and 
confirmed by science.” The same internal evidence which con- 
vinces us of the extreme antiquity of our planet, affords the like 
satisfactory proof of the comparatively modern period of the ori- 
gin of our species. (Geol. p. 89.) 

But after all, Moses certainly does say, that “ in sir days Je- 
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hi>vah made heaven and earthy the sea and all that in them is;'* 
which seems to imply tlial tlic entire universe was produced, and 
fasliioiicd to its present form, in the brief peiiod of six days from 
the first creative act. 

Such was loni^ the understanding of the passai^o, and such is 
still the interpretation that many ^ood men give it; and certain 
it is that the phrase the heavens and the eavlh" is often used in 
the Iiible to denote the entire universe, the whole material crea- 
tion. 

If this were i>hiinly and necessarily tlic only intcr})ret:ition the 
passage will bear, then the tiMchings of !Moses would be inconsis- 
tent with the conclusions drawn from the facts of geoloay ; and, 
in that case, no altornati\(‘ would be left iis : ^vemust either r<ject 
the Pentateuch, or reject the doctrimss of#geology. 

Now c(Ttninly, in the interpretation of a document so ancient 
as the Pentateuch, and that too, in relation to a subject so ob- 
scure as the creation ; if facts well asceilaiiuHl, and doctrines 
absolutely deinonsti’ated, present irrecoucilablo contradictions to 
the interpretation wo Jn/d d(‘eiu(Ml most natural; th(‘ prop<T infer- 
ence would seem to be, that the error lies rather in our imi)erfect 
interju’etation tlian in the veritable meaning of the document, 
forming ])art of a book pro\ed to be inspired, or in the doctrines 
carefully based on scientific ground. 

To remove this difficulty, some distinguished men (among 
whom, at one time, Avas Professor SilliinanJ have conjectured that 
the word d<(tf, in tiie 1st chapter of Gem^sis, and in Exod. xx. 1 1, 
denotes, not a natural day of twenty-four hours, but an indefinite 
period ; in Avhich indefinite sense, the word certainly a])p<‘ars to 
be used in some other passages in the Bible. This interpretation 
they deem corroborated by the corrcsjiondence between the suc- 
cessive steps of the ci*eation, as related by Moses, beginning with 
reptiles and fishes, the lowest forms of animal life, and thence 
passing on up to those of higher organization, and lastly to man, 
and a similar series of successive races of extinct animals, found 
imbedited in different strata in the earth, beginning with simpler 
forms in the loAVcr strata, and gradually exhibiting a liigber 
organization in the several scries nearer to the present system. 

Nay, some have conjectured that all these strata of extinct 
animals were deposited in the period intervening between the 
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creation of Adniu and the subBiding of the waters of Noah’s 
deluge. This theory lias been j)ut forth anew by a recent 
American writer.* 

If this interpretation and its attendant theory could bo esta- 
blished, it would at once remove all diftlculty. But it cannot. 
Against its adojdion lie several objections that arc weighty — are 
indeed in«>uperal)l(‘. For, 

1st. Tlie narrative in Genesis is a plain statement. In one 
part of it, the woid th(if is evidently used in its ordinary s(aise, 
to denote a natural day of twenty-four hours. To interpret the 
same word, in tlie same passage, in two senses so dilferent and so 
w'ide apart as must he done on the livpotliesis of ind<‘linite periods, 
and that without an> thing in the pa''sai>o itsidf iutinuiting a change 
in tlie in<‘aning allnched^to it, is contrary to all rules of sound 
interpre iation. 

Ill the fourth eommandiiient, the fact that (jiod employed six 
iiiimeuse ptTiods of time in the work of ereation, and then rested 
<i seventh jieriod tliat may have extended through many ages, 
would liardl\ strike one as 2 >i*c‘sonting a cogent r<*ason why man 
should rest one natural day of twenty-four hours, after every six 
natural days spent in labour. To say the least, this intcri>reta- 
tiou is a forced and an unnatural one. (See a curious note on this 
point ill Hugh Milh'r’s Foot Prints, p. oO(S.j 

Bat, 2d. TJu‘ analogy pointed out in the scries of the Mosaic 
six days’ cnnitioii, and in that of the strata of ibssil rmiiaiiis, does 
not hold gooil throughout, eitlier as to number, or, strictly sj^cak- 
ing, as to or<l(»r and structure ; although there is a general re- 
semblanco which is very striking. 

3d. 'I he fiiiie hifervmhxj bchreen Ihc ereation of Ada nh and 
the eiodrs of Mtudi from the ark, in too short to allow the de- 
jK>sJf of all the knoten strata of ratine t ay u mats. Fossil remains 
of former races of now extinct animals are found through 
various strata of j*oclv, lying one over the other, to a thickness 
or a dejitli i^stimated as equal to six miles. 

Ages innumerahle, and the occurrence of one groat convulsion 
of earth after another, must have been required to give time for 
the existence, and enable us to account for the destruction and 


' Kpo<*h of (''rpatioTi, b/ Or JLord, 1851, and especial!/ p. 244. 
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the successive accuimilatiou of these various races, in the rocks 
gradually formed by tlie deposit from overspreadiug Avaters. 

Ill some countries there are beds of chalk many himclreds of 
feet in thickness (Hicliardson, pp. 450-154), and in others vast 
masses of limestone ; and this chalk or limestone is coniposed of 
countless myriads upon myriads of minute microsco]>ic shells, each 
of \>hicli A^as once the habitation of a living creature, as com- 
pletely orgaiii/ed a^ non* the living creatures once tenanting the 
most splendid of the beautiful sludls that adorn the ccntri‘-table 
or the mantel of a modern lady’s jiarlour ; hut so minute, that 
millions u])on millioiivS of them are included in a cubic inch of the 
rock. What countless ages must have (‘lapsc'd ere, iroin such 
materials, mass(‘s of chalk or of lim(‘^lone, miles in ext(Mit, and 
hundr(‘ds of feet in thi<*kness, could have been fornusl. AVhy, 
ev(‘U the soft limesto!U‘ found abundantly in Alabama, a ro(*k 
which abounds in fossils hing through its entire mass, like the 
fruit in a plum-(*ake, is, in many j)lac('s, seven and even nine 
hundred feet thick, as is [moved by the borings made in \arious 
parts of Greon(‘ and Sumpter counties for Artesian wells. And 
this rock is coinpjiratively a recent deposit. In his late report 
on the geology of Alabama, lh*ofessor Tooniey, of the Vniv(Tsity 
of Alabama, > cry justly remarks ^'p. 12r‘>) : The ^\holo of vhat 
is called rotten limestone onc(‘ <‘xisted in the state* of soft mud, 
a ru <!* foruud (jraihinllii nt t/n’ ItoUom of a 

S€<i ; and hence the remains of marine animals and slu‘ll.s found 
in it.” 

Now, we niay w(*ll ask, could the waters of Noah's deluge, 
however tumultuous, liave brought togctlicr, and d(*])osited over 
the region when* now it lies, this vast mass of limestone*, wlum 
that deluge lasted less than a year ? It is utterly incredible. 

And, for the entire series of animal de])osits known to exist 
for miles in thickness, and coufeisiing of several elistinct lay( rs of 
the» remains of whole race*s that lived their allotted i)erio(ls, in 
different ages, and perished ; furnishing (*vidence in their very 
structure, and in the nature of the materials in which they lie 
imbedded, that, in the times of their several existences, tlie sur- 
face of the earth presented widely different aspects, and that the 
very elements amid which they had their existence wore essentially 
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(lifForent from ^yllat they now are, as to tlie nature and the pro- 
portions of their constituent ingredients. To account for all this, 
any amount of time we may reasonably assign between Adam 
and Noah would be utterly insufliciiait. It might almost be said, 
that time enough for all these deposits would hardly result even 
from the utt(‘r r<‘jertiou of Usher’s computation of dates, and the 
adoption of the wild fables of llindoslan, vhich counts in cycles 
of the past back through hundreds of millions of years/ 

Why, even to foriii the pr(‘sent Delta of the Mississippi river, 
below New Orleans, which is a mere alluvium, a deposit newer by 
many ages than the limestone of the ])rairies, and wliich is even 
still in progi-i'ss, the time re<juisite A\oiild, if we assume the con- 
stancy in past ages (»f the present laws of nature, and rate of pro- 
gress, recpiiro (as the accomj)lish<‘d French (‘X]>lorer in Egypt, 
AFons. J. Ampere, tdls ns Sir Lyell has computed) sixty- 
seveu thousand years." (Kevm* dos JKiix Aloudes, N(»v. 184G, 
p. 067. See also Princ. of Geol. ])p. 218, 219, 8tli edition.) 

The alluvial di^posit of this Delta is less than three hnndrod 
feet thick, and it lies on the surface of tin* earth, Avhere it has 
never been siihj('cto<I to any very great ])ressure, such as tliat 
ex(u*ted by the waters of th(» ocean, hundreds of fathoms deep, 
upon the materials beneath, composing the bed ol* the s(‘a. What 
array of figures, then, ^\iil sufiice to ex))ress the length of time 
recpiisito to form tlie varied <leposits included in tlu‘ compact sub- 
stance of the strata of rock, piled one iijioii the otlier to a depth 
of six or seven miles V Com])ared with such a period, the interval 
between Adam and Noah is but a point — a mere moment of time. 

Besides all this, it must be borne in mind that, 4th, If tlu\fiood 
of Noah ivuA the ijviuid agent la making the dejx/.ilts, find form- 

* Tf the tlieory T have proposed to account for the Deluge be correct, that the beds 
of ancient seas were then iijjheaved, and now form tlic lands, although this might 
account for many of the marine deposits, j^et it would not account for the different 
strata — some of marine, some of fre.sh water origin — ami other stiatd containing land 
animals and reptiles. TJiese strata of diverse origin, alternating one with another in 
various places, shew that there must have been repeated alterations of level, and that 
these changes must have occiijned a vastly prolonged period of time. 

® The time computed some years since hy Dr Dickenson of Mississippi, for the for- 
mation of this D»*lt.i, was 13,000 or 14,000 years. 

* Hitchcock, Relig. of Geol. p. 21. 
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lag ike strata k))oufn to exist, there niKsthave heen luunan beings 
eniomhed among the animals, and corerrd up unlh them in the 
deposits made hg the subsiding u'aters of the Deluge. 

IIow comes it, then, that timon^‘ all tliose vai*ioiis strata, em- 
bodying fossil r<‘inains, found at various de\itlis, and in dillev(‘ut 
countries, all over the globe, no fossil human remains ha \(3 as yet 
been disinterred 1 True, a few such human fossils liave, at times, 
been spokcm of; but all such are now known to be of modern ori- 
gin, i!Jibe<ldcd in rock of \ery recruit formation, as at Guadaloupo 
(see Wonders of Geology, ^<d. i. p]). 80, 87), or p(‘trifi(*(l through 
the intluence of well-undorstood local causes (See Lyelfs Vrinc. 
Gool. ]>p, 71^1-717, Loudon, 1850.) 

A curious iiislauce of a human body, comjddtdy ]>etrilled in the 
space of a viTy few years, has been r(‘p<u'tt‘d in tlu* newspapers, 
within the last y(^ar. The body o(‘ a man, apparently that of an 
Irish labourer, earing corduroy trous(‘rs, found at Morrison, in 
Jllinois, and the >vhole completely turned into stone. (S(‘e the 
rresbytovian, Dec. 1 il, 1851, p. 109.) 

Dr Maiitdl, after describing a conglomerat(‘d mass, consisting 
of beads, knives, and sand, >\bi( h was obtained from a ship strand- 
ed ofiMlastings on the Lnglisli coast upN\*u*<l:» of a century ago, 
wlierc it was imbedded in silt and sand, says : “ The cementing 
iiLitcrial had been derived from the oxidation of tlie bla(h‘s ol* the 
knives.” lie also remarks, that from the bed of the I’liamcs. 
large masses of a linn conglomerate* are occasionally (h*edged up, 
in which Homan coins and IVagmeiits of pott(‘ry are iuih(‘dded, the 
st()iK 3 throiigli which tlie^e articles aiv intermiiigh*d being formed 
of sand and clay solidified by ferruginous infiltration. Dr Maii- 
tell follows these stateimmts with this important remark : 'fho 
consolidation of sand, grax‘1, and other detritus, by this agency, 
is taking place every wlierc ; on the sliores of the Mediterranean, — 
on the coasts of the AVest India Islands, and of the Isle of Ascen- 
sion,— ^-aiid on the borders of the Lnited States. Thus, the re- 
mains of^nian at Guadaloupe, — of turtle in the Isle of Ascension, 
— of recent shells and bones of the ruminants at Nice, — of an- 
cient pottery in Greece, — and of animal and vegetable substances 
in Great Britain, have become imbedded and preserved.” — (Vol. i. 

p, a4.) 

Indeed these modern conglomerates, in whicli pottery and other 
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thigincnts of man’s workmanship aro imbedded, are now so nume- 
rous, especially in Grc'oco, that, in the absence of other monu- 
ments, they would sufTicieiitly mark the human era in the earth’s 
history. — (Lyell’s iViuc. Geol. p. 70S.) 

In such conglomerates, or in caverns where they lie intermixed 
with the fossil bomss of animals, and often of extinct species, frag- 
ments of hninan bones are ol’teii found in Sicily, in Franconia, in 
Wah‘s, and in the south of Franco.^ But all these human remains 
arc comj)arativcly rec(‘nt. 

It is not (see Lyell’s Priiic. Geol. j>. 1 \ij) on the evidence of 
siicli intermixtiilfes that we ought readily to admit, either tlie high 
antiquity of the human race, or the recent date' of certain lost spe- 
cies of quadrupe<ls. Again, he remarks : “ The human bones, 
therefon*, in the caves, which ar(* associated with such fahricatc'd 
objects, must i)(‘long, not to antediluvian p(Tiods, but to a people 
in the same stag<* ot civilization as those who constriict(‘d the tu- 
muli and altars,” (i). 715.) 

Jn the o))inion of those most competent to judge in the case, 
that i>oint is therefore settled. No human fossils occur in the 
older deposits ; no relics of man have boon found deeper or older 
than the alliiviani, /. c. the deposit of soil made by riveu’s, local in- 
undations, and tlu‘ disiiit(‘g?‘ation of mountain crags, ap])ertaining 
to the prcs(‘nt system ol* our (»arth’s surlace ; none anterior, even 
to the deluge of Noah, nor coeval Avith it. Why it is that no re- 
mains of human beings entombed beneath the waters of the 
Noachian deluge, ha\e as yet been discovered, T Avill endeavour 
hereafter to explain. 

The argument presented more than a centui*y ago by Bishop 
Berkeley, in i)roofof the recent orUjln of man, is eqiially in point 
ay<finst the hj/pothesis now under revieAv, viz. that all knoAvn fos- 
sil remains must have been deposited during the prevalence of 
Noah’s deluge, or in the ages intervening between that deluge and 
the creation of Adam. To any one (says Berkeley) who con- 
siders that on digging into the oai'th, such quantities of shells, and 
in some places, bones and liorns of animals arc found, sound and 
entire after having lain there, in all probability, thousands of 
years, it Avould seem probable that guns, medals, and implements 
in metal and stone, might have Iain entire, buried under ground 
forty or fifty thousand years, if the world had been so old. How 
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comes it, then, that no remains arc found, no antiijiiitios of tlioSe 
numerous ages, preceding the Scripture accounts of time ; that no 
fragments of buildings, no public monuments, no intaglios, statues, 
basso-relievos, medals, inscriptions, utensils, or artificial works of 
any kind are ever discovered, which may bear testimony to the 
existence of those mighty empires, — those successions of monnrehs, 
heroes and demigods, for so many thousand years t Let us look 
forward, and sup\)Ose t(‘u or twenty thousand years to come, dur- 
ing Mhich we will su])p0se that ])lagiies, famines, Avars, and earth- 
qttakca shall lunv made great liavoc in tiie world ; is it not high- 
ly probable that at the cud of such a ])eriod, pifUirs, vases, and 
statues now in being, of granite, or ]>orphyry, or jasper (stones of 
sucli hardness as we know them to have lastt'd two thousand years 
aboAe ground Avithout any considerable alteration), would be a 
record of these and past ages I Or that some of our current coins 
might be dug up, or old Avails, the foundation of buildings, sIicav 
themselves, as aaoU as tlie shells and ston<‘S of the ]>rthier(fl ivovbl 
Avhich arc ])reservcd down to our times f’ (Alcc'pliron, or the 
Minute Pliilosoplier, a’oL ii. jip. 84, 85. 17^12. (See also Lyell’s 

Friiic. Geol. p. 1850.) 

The same argument on iliis jMUiit, but arranged according to 
the ])roseiit state of scientilic knowledge, is thus beautifully pre- 
sented by Mr lli(*bardson : “ The Avliolo vast series of aipu'ons 
deposits arc croAvded vnIUi organic remains, with Iragmcnls of tlic 
weeds, jdants, corals, shells, crnstacea?, fisji, r(‘ptile^, birds and 
mammalia, relics of the A egcdablc and animal o\isl(ui(‘e of the an- 
cient earth ; hut ‘HO renuum of the human form have ijet 

been discovered in the solid rocks tlmmselves^ or in any, since the 
accumulations of silt or mud, Avliich date from the most mod(Tii 
mra, the yesterdaij, as it Avere, in the infinite history of the past. 
It is only in these accumulations ol’ the historic period that we 
discover the remains of cAxn the most ancient families of man- 
kind: that in the Ilritish Isles we meet Avith the iinplcincnts or 
utensils ^f the ancient Britons, or the coins and Aveapons of thcii* 
Roman invaders ; that in Italy, av^c find the Cyclopc^an strnctnr(‘s 
and works of the Etruscans, a nation avIio appear to liave j)receded 
the Romans in the occupation of Italy, and to IniA'c exctdkd tliem 
in civilization and the arts of life ; Avliilo vestiges of tlio J’elasgi 
are alike discovered in similar deposits in Greece; and in the New 
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World, traces exist of the Taltociues, a ]>eopIc who seem to have 
been the predecessors of the Mexicans, and their superiors in know- 
ledge and improvcniont. In the i^oiul roclc, we repeat, no traces 
of man are diseeimible, 

“ Yet had the human race been reully the aborigines of the 
physical history of our planet ; liad they actually existed in its 
primeval times (and, T may add, this reasoning is e(pially as for- 
cible against the hypothesis, tliat all tlie fossiliferons rocks were 
deposited during the post- Adamic down to the Noacliiaii oora, as 
it is against the hyjmtliesis Mr Richardson is opposing), then their 
remains would llhcpiestionably have been found scattercnl through- 
out its various deposits, from the oldest to the most recent in the 
series. No impediment exists to their conservation. Our bones, 
C0ini)0scd of the same elements as those of the animal races, 
are eepially capable of being kej)t from destruction. ^fhe same 
battle-field has preserved the bones of the horse and his rider ; 
the same cavern, which in earlier a^ras gave shelter, during life, to 
the hyena and tlie bear, and retained their skeletons after death, 
has alike pi’cserved the remains of those human occn])auts, who, 
at a later i)ei*iod, found, in the same retreat, a refuge and a 
tomb. 

But a still stronger ju’oof of the modern date of our species 
(and, we may add, of the ]>re- Adamic date of those vast beds of 
animal fossils) oxIksIs in the obvious fact, that if man had really 
been an inhabitant of the earth during its earliest history (when 
these fossils were deposited), his skeleton, or the mere fragments 
of his osseous structure, leonhl have eoiislitiifed the least of those 
relics which he Avould have bcfpieathed to the soil of Avhich he 
vras an inhabitant. We should have discovered his mighty and 
majestic Avorks, Avhich so far transcend, in duration, his own ephe- 
meral existence. We should have found his cities and his struc- 
tures ovorAvhelmed in the waters of ancient seas, or buried be- 
neath the ejections of primeval volcanoes ; his majestic pyramids 
sunk ill the bods of ancient rivers ; his mountain temples hewn on 
the surface of the deepest and the oldest rocks. Wo should have 
encountered his bridges of granite and of iron — his palaces of lime- 
stone and of marble — the tombs which he reared over the objects 
of his affection — the shrines which he erected in honour of his God. 

“ But, in the absence of these or any other traces of man in 
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any, save in the most superficial deposits, wo are compelled to ac- 
knowledged the chronology of Holy Writ, to recogni.so the complete 
and satisfactory accordance of science with revelation, and to ad- 
mit that the existence of man has not extended beyond the live or 
six thousand years upon the earth, which the Scriptures assign as 
the period of his creation.” (llichardson’s Geology, pp. 89-1)1.) 

These extracts are long, but they are a})propriate and elo- 
quent. The argument they present against the contemporaneous 
existence of man, and of tlio races of extinct animals and i)lants, 
whose fossil remains we find imbedded in the seviTal geologic strata, 
almost to the very deepest, is forcible and concluSlv(‘. 

From all these considerations it is plain, the theory of in- 
dependent periods, as tlie meaning of the six days of creation, and 
that also of the post- Adamic, or of the Noacho-diluvian origin of 
the several fossil strata now found in the crust of our globe, must 
be abandoned. (Foot rriiits of (^leatioii, p. 308, note.) 

What, then, is the meaning of the narrative givim in the 1st 
chapter of Genesis, and of the declaration in FiXod. xx. 1 1, Jn 
siv dai/s Jehovah 'niade heaven and earthy the sea, and all thin(fs 
that therein are 

Tliis declaration, embodied in tin* fourth commandment, I take 
to be an epitome of the entire narrative given in tien. cli. i. from 
ver. 3 to the close of* the chapter. 

Genesis 1st chap, and ver. 1 informs us, tiiat at some unde- 
fined period in the boundless past, occurred the original produc- 
tion of the material universe, by the powxT of God. 

With the third verse of that chapter seems to commence a nar- 
rative of the manner in whicli, after the last groat geologic con- 
vulsion, which left tliis globe in a state of w ild and dark chaos, as 
described in v. 2, witlnnd form and void^ the earth was gradually 
arranged, illumined, made fertile, and peopled with living tcnaiitvS, 
and with man also, in a series of divine creative acts, running 
through six successive natural days of ordinary length. 

The l%t chap, of Genesis, from v. 3d to tlie end of the chap- 
t€*|; does then present us with a history of the re-ordering of our 
planetary system, more especially of this earth, after the last 
great geologic catastrophe, prior to man’s creation. 

That catastrophe, as this narrative leads us to conclude, was a 
general one, and left the whole earth in w^hat may be called a 
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chaotic state, tlie land and water being commingled ; and the very 
atmosphere seems to have been so far aflcctc^d by the general dis- 
turbance, as tliat it was not capable of transmitting the light of 
the sun, and heavenly bodies, until the fourth day. 

During the continuance of that clnaotic state, the latest deposit 
of geologic strata known to us, and ]>rior to the alluvium now in 
process of formation, may not iin])robably have betui made ; and 
then, in the course of six successive day.s of the ordinary length, 
God saw lit to arrange this earth, clothe it with vegetation, people 
it with living creatures, and fnially, on th(' sixth day, place man 
upon it ; after the appcuirance of the snn and the moon to rule 
the day and the* night res]>ecti’vely had taken ])lace on the fourth 
day^ — th(' atinosplicre having, by that time, been divinely pre- 
pared, duly to transmit the light, as now. lIcMice, in language' 
ada])ted to expr(‘ss the id(‘a of the arrangement of tluj earth to its 
place in the solar system," He who, in Gen. i. 1 is declared to 
have crcat(‘d the entire univers(» at some undetermined period in 
the past, and who, in various other ]>assag('s of Scripture', as well 
as in the record of tlu‘ events ol' the fourth day of creation, is said 
to have made the stars also, is in Exo<I. \x. 11 said to have- 
created in six days heaven and earth, the sea, and all things 
therein ; hceanse, in tlie six consecutive days occupied in reducing 
the chaotic mass to the condition in Avliicli wt* now behold our 
globe, lie (the original creator of all things out of nothing) was 
pleased to order this earth, provide it with living tenants, and to 
spread out rJsiOlij before* tJiem the expanse of heaven, adorned 
with all its glorious luminarie'S by niglit and by day. Although 
its substance had het'n existing long before, the Creator then re- 
estahlisliod, in a manner obvious to the perception of its new occu- 
pants, the relation of tliis earth with the snn, moon, and stai’s, in 
the series of creative acts, filling up six successive days. 

In this sense, and not as directly referring to the orUjinal pro- 
duction of the substance of the earth, and of the system to ivhich 
this earth hclomjs, do I understand the declaration contained in 
the fourth commandment. That original production is recorded 
in the first verso of Genesis. But it lias been asserted that the 
word (barah) used in Gen, i. 1, moans litei’ally to create, to 
prodiKJC from nothing ; wliiJe the interpretation 1 have here given 
of the narrative of the six days’ creation, is equivalent to inter- 
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preting it as meaning only the same as “j-;, fashioned out of pre- 
existing materials. 

This objection 1 would answer in the words of Bishop Pearson : 
“ We must not attempt weakly to collect the meaning ol‘ cm///on 
fnnn the use of any one word. For is used promiscuously 
with which is of the greatest latitude, denoting any kind of 
effect, and with "r!} which rather imjdies a formation out of some- 
thing ; and from which comes the >\ord a i>otter. fn Gon. ii. 
3, 4, and Isa. xlv. 12, nry and art' used interchangeably — 1 
made the eartli and created man upon it. Compare also Ps. cxr. 
IT), and exxi. 2, with Tsa. xlii. 5, and xlv. 18. Compare, also, 
Isa. xvii. 7, with Keel, xii, 1. The LXX. translate s-a indiffe- 
rently with <7roiBiv and 

“ Again, *'-■' is usually rendered by tlyi* Jewish Targum, s-i, and 
by the LXX, though generally -rXarrg/v, yet sometimes That 

it has the same signification will ap])ear by comparing (um. ii. 4, 
with Isa. xlv. 12, and not only so, hut by the single verse, Isa. 
xliii. 1, ‘ Now thus saith the Lord •js-s, tliat created thee, 0 Ja- 
cob, -j-s% and ho that formed thee, O Israel.^ 

“ Lastly, all these are conjnintly used in the same validity of 
expression, in Isa, xliii. 7, ‘ Every one that i.s called by my name : 
for '"ps-s, I liave created him for my glory, ••'r-t;'', J have formed 
him, yea [ have made him,’ ” (See Pearson on the Cret'd, 

p 79, note J. Kitto’s Cyclop. Bib. art. Crei^ion.) 

To cut off the last lingering doubt on this subject, it may he 
remarked, that while in Gen. i. 1, to express orif/inal creati(m, 
the word is used, in the fourth cominaudment, Exod. xx. 1 1, 
the word use<l is not s-3 hut r-rr, which shews that so hu’ as the 
words of the Hebrew t(*xt can d<^cide the point, the idea t]i(‘]‘e con- 
veyed is rather tliat of the due arrangement and garnisliing of the 
earth ont of pre-existing materials than that of original creation. 

As to the date of the original creation of the earth’s substance 
we know literally nothing. Nor is it my intention to enter no^v 
upon an #xamination of the chronological era of Adam’s creation. 
In the narrative itself, as given in the Bible, nothing is said re- 
specting the date of creation. On this subject the computations 
of learned men vary greatly ; and the different versioiivS ot' the Old 
Testament, and even the different copies of the Hebrew^ t(‘xt itself, 
shew an unaccountable variation in the numbers tliey record, and 
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consequently, in the chronological data tln^ furnish. The Sama- 
ritan copy of the Pentateuch clilfors from the Hebrew, and the 
Septuagint from both. Archbishop Usher, as the result of much 
learned research, has computed the creation of Adam at about b.cj. 
4004 ; and this is the date generally adoi>tod in the Protestant 
churches at least, and where tli«‘ English l;uignag(‘ is spoken. This 
is the date introduced into our English Bible, and to this date all 
other events are chronologically adjusted TJie Church of Koine 
is understood rather to favour the Se])lu*igint chronology, which 
allows a greater ago to our system. But of the Septuagint itself, 
there are two distinct lines of copies. Of those, one furnishoj^ 
numbers which, when com]»ared and computed, would make the 
date of man’s creation about b.v. 5708 ; and the other about B.c. 
5878. 

A computation of the nninhors givcm in the rec(‘ivcd Hebrew 
text of the Pimtateuch, yields nc. 4111 as the date of Adam’s 
creation : while the history of Josephus, the Jewish writer, nearly 
contemporary with Christ, giv(*s n.c, 4 05-8. So that the chrono- 
logy by Usher, whicli we have beim accustomed to follow, /ts* bt/ far 
the most contracted of all} 

It is very obvious that, from a variety of causes, chronological 
computations are al^^ a} s subji*ct to great uncertainty. But liapjnly 
the mere date Of creation is not of vital im]> n tance, cither to the 
credit of tlie Bibles or to the interests of religion. Adopt what 
chronological system you choose, the fact of tho creation of the 
universe, and all it contains, hy Jehovah, the God of Abraham, 
and the fact that this earth was, in six days, from a previous 
• chaotic state, jireparcd by Jehovah for the reception of man, who, 
uj>ou the sixth of those <lays, was created and placed in Eden ; 
and that tliis first origin of man occurred somewhere between six 
and eight thousand years ago, still stands. 

Tho difficulty we may find in merely arranging clironological 
datOvS, cannot affect the truth of the facts rccordi^d, nor the credi- 
bility of the narrative containing that record. 

The objection which is sometimes urged against tho distribution 
of the several creative acts over six consecutive days, as though 
such distribution were iinbccouiiiig the wisdom and the greatness 

^ See the Eng. Univ. Hist. Ano. vol. i. pp. 69 72. Preface, pp. 51-53. See Hale’s 
Chronology, vol. i pp. 210-264. Jackson’s Chronology, vol. i. pp. 34-68. 
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of God, is utterly futile. If God so willed it, as Moses relates, 
that the creative process should proceed at a certain rate only, and 
should occupy any one definite portion of time ; or that it should 
continue and be repeated through successive portions ; since His 
wisdom qualifies him to discern what is best, so Ilis almighty 
power enables him to carry out into execution the plan he approves, 
and to do it just when, and wlicre, and as lu* approves. 

For all that has yet boon adduced to the contrary, we can still 
cordially believe the account given by Moses of the remodelling of 
our earth from a chaotic condition, the wreck, possibly, of former 
worlds; its being replenished with living occupants, man included, 
by the operations of God, in six successive days ; and the ordering 
of its atmosphere, so as that its living tenants should receive on 
the fourth day the full benefit of the sun, moon, and stars, as re- 
sulting from tlie earth’s position among the planets in the solar 
system ; and we can still perceive that these facts, so interesting 
in themselves, are to us a valid reason for religiously observing 
a weekly Sabbath, according to the record in Exod. xx. 11, 
siv days Jehovah made heaven and earfh^ the sca^ ami all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day ; v’herefitre Jehovah blessed 
the Sabbath day^ and ha Homed it^ 

The Mosaic account of creation, as thus understood, is reason- 
able in itself, and consistent with all kiioN\ n scientific facts. It 
is indeed beautiful, and worthy of God, as a conipaiison with the 
cosmogonies held and taiiglit among the boasted nations of anti- 
quity will shew. 

Of the Egyptians, Diodorus asserts, they held that, in the be- 
ginning, the heavens and the earth had only one form, being united 
in their nature; but having become separated afterwards, the 
world took the character we know behold. 

By the movement of the atmosphere the igneous parts arose, 
which gave to the sun and other heavenly bodies their rotatory 
movement, and a solid matter was precipitated to form the sea and 
earth, from which fish and other animals were produced, much as 
now, in Egypt, on the subsiding of the inundation of the Nile, my- 
riads of insects come forth from the mud. 

This was also the system of the Phcenicians. This system 
assigns no part, in the formation of the universe, to an intelligent 
Cause. 
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Diogenes Laertius states, on the authority of Manetho and He- 
catseus, that the Egyptians held matter as the first principle ; 
and that the sun and moon were their first deities. 

But though it is difficult, from the imp<*rrect and often conflict- 
ing statements found in Greek liters, to gather the truth respect- 
ing Egyptian dogmas ; and although nowhere on the monuments 
thus far explored, spread though the pictorial records are over 
many acres of surface, is there found any symbol or character 
representing the idea of One Supreme Intelligence still it is not 
im|)robabIc that the ancient Egyptians did admit the existence of 
a Supreme Intellect pervading the universe, much as the human 
soul pervades the body; yet, in eonjiinction with this, they admit- 
ted a male generative principle reading in the sun, and a female 
generative principle residing in the moon.* 

It was chiefly in the Thebaid, wliere the worship of Cneph as 
the Supreme God prevailed, that this less irrational hypothesis was 
held. 

Lower Egypt has, from time immemorial, been grossly idola- 
trous. (Eng. LTniv. Hist. Aiict. vol. i. p. 14.) 

The Egyptian mythology as stated by Lyell (Princ. Geol. p. 10), 
he has gathered exclusively from the Greek MTiters, who certainly 
held many erroneous notions about Eg^pt. Plutarch asserts that 
the Egyptians maintained the doctrine of successive destructions 
and restorations of the world. These w^ere celebrated in the fa- 
mous hymns of Oj'pheus, said to have been brought from the banks 
of the Nile. These catastrophes were determined by the return 
of the great cycle or groat year, when, after a long period of revo- 
lutions, the lieavenly bodies returned to the same relative position 
in the heavens. This great year w^as variously estimated. Ac- 
cording to Orpheus it consisted of 120,000 years, to others 
300,000, and according to Cassander it was 360,000 ^ears. (See 
Pritchard’s Egyp. Mythology, p. 166, &c.) 

The ancient Chaldeans, or Babylonians, held a strange hypo- 
thesis. The material .of the universe they deemed eternal, unori- 
ginated, and incapable of destruction. It was reduced to form by 

* Wilkliibon’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 2d series, vol. i. 
p. 178. 

Sec Wilkin‘'On’s Manners and (^istom^, 2d series, vol. i. pp. 214-217. Dr Pritch- 
aicl’s Anabsis of Egyptian Mythology, book ii. chap. 1 and 2, and chiefly p. 165. 
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their supreme god Bolus. Before his intervention they represent 
the earth as a dark chaos.^ peopled with horrid monsters. On read- 
ing their description of this chaos, one can hardly resist the idea 
that they must have seen the isaurians, the mastodons, and otlier 
fossil monsters revealed to us by modern geologic research. (See 
Jackson’s Chronology, vol. i. pp. 120, 21G.) 

Many of the ancient sagos held the universe to be eternal —a 
necessary emanation of the Infinite Essence. This was the opinion 
of Arisfotlo and of some of Plato’s followers. (Universal Hist, 
vol. i. p. 3.) 

Ocellus L}cainis, a little anterior to Plato, maintained that the 
univei>c is, of itself, eternal and perfect, incapable of beginning or 
of end. Yet he also maintained the existence of God, and that 
from God man had received his faculties and j)owors. llis tenets 
plainly involve an iiiconsistoney. (Sec also Bislioi^ CiimberlaiuVs 
Sanchoniatho, pp. 1-4, 13-27 ; id. p. 3.) 

Of the notions held on this subject by the Hindoos it is not easy 
to gather a clear idea. The Indians counted time by periods 
including each many millions of solar years. By creation they 
understood a series of renewals,* or renovations of the order of 
things; and man is but aii accidental incident to these renova- 
tions. TJie first three of the great ages have already passed, 
equal to 3,888,000 years. 

We are in the fourth of these ages, and of this fourth age 
4946 years are already gone, forming a great or divine age. Of 
these groat ages seventy-four form a reign of Manou, and fourteen 
reigns of Manou form a kalpa. Or it takes one thousand great 
ages, formed of forty mortal ages, to compose a kalpa or period of 
4,320,000,000 of years, which immense duration constitutes only 
one day of Brahma, or ratlicr of the manifestation of the world. 

But the period of the disappearance of the world, /. e, of its ab- 
sorption into the essence of Brahma, is of eipial duration. There- 
fore, according to the Gentoo belief, as the present is the fifty- 
sixth manifestation, the world has already stood, in its present 
renovated state, 5,620,000 years, and it* ought yet to continue 
4,320,000,000 ycaVvS in all.® So boundless are the dreamy no- 

^ See Faber’s Pa^jan Idolatry, vol. i. pp- 121-140- 

* See Maurice’s India, vol. ii- pp. 341-351 ; vol. iv. p. 699; vol. vii, p. 845. See 
Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 112. 
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tions presented in the Hindoo system of cosmogony. And yet 
there are those who pretend to regard them as based on truth and 
confirmed by astronomical calculations.* 

A com]>arison of the several points presented in this system of 
the Hindoos will at once detect incongruities. 

I may here remark that the outline of the Hindoo cosmogony, 
furnislu'd to Sir C. Lyell by Trofessor Wilson, who now occupies 
the cliair of Sanscrit literature in the University of Oxford, Phig- 
land, agrees substantially with the sketch above presented. Thus, 

“ We are told in the institutions of Menu, that the first sole Cause 
with a thought created the waters, and then hioved upon their sur- 
face in the form of Bi*ahma the (k*catoi‘. On awaking from sleep, 
Brahma always finds the worhl a shapeless ocean, and his first 
effort is to effect the emergence of the land, and to form the firma- 
mont ; after wdiich he vivifies the earth in succession wdth plants, 
animals, celestial creatures, and men. 

“ At the end of <t day of Brahma, which lanls for many 
thousand ages, he is said to rest, and then all existing forms are 
d(‘Stroyed. As soon as he aw^akes the world is renewed, to be 
again Ucstroyed and again renewed after each kalya or day of 
Brahma’s existence,” &c. &c.^ 

The Chinese also exhibit what they call history, running back 
to a remote anti(piity, but less extravagant than that of the Hin- 
doos. They record events as far back as the sixty-first year of 
Hoang- Ti, the first monarch of their first cycle, B.c. 2G37. But 
others of these writers, as c. g, the renowned historian Tchou-hi, 
go back to B.c, 3400. There are, again, other historians among 
the Chinese, who record many reigns, or remote periods before this, 
reaching back to a first man, whom they name Pan-Kou, or 

' See Bentley ’h Letters on Hindu Astronomy, preface, p. xiv. ; also pp. 181 and 195. 
Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 540, &c. Delainbre’s History of Astronomy, vol. i. pp. 
347, 400,441; also Oiscours PreUrohiaire, pp. viii. and ix., Parb, 1817, 4to; also 
Lepsius, Chronologie der Egypter, vol. i. pp. 3-6. 

‘ In the cosmogonies of India and of Chaldea we find traces perhaps of patriarchal 
tradition respecting chaos before man’s creation— perhaps of doctrines obtained in some 
unknown way from the Jewish Scriptures : and possibly this idea of successive dekruc- 
tions und renovations may have been suggested by fossil animals disinterred in very 
remote ages. Bee Lyell’s Principles of Geology, pp. 6, 6, 7, 10th edition. See also 
L’Univers Pittoresque, Asie, tom. iii. Inde, pp, 163-172^ also L’Univ. Pit. Chine, par 
M. Pauthier, pp. 20-23. A kalpa or day of Brahma is reckoned at 4,300,000,000 of 
our years. 
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Hocn-Tu, which means primordial. To him, as tlie Hiiuloos also 
to Mcnou, they assign the control of nature, and the work of crea- 
tion; and the Chinese make this lirlmordlnl man Pan-Kou the 
first emperor of China, llis (Ta, they declare, was ninety-six 
millions of years heforo Confucius, who lived B.r. 179 ; so that, 
according to these modest chroniclers, the first em])eror of China 
flourished only y6,002,l[U years since ; and this same first 
Chinese emperor created the world, or at least reduced it to its 
present order. ^ (See Chine, de M. Paiitliier, ]>. 20.) And yet 
there ai*e men who would have us adopt these absurd Chinese 
•fables as veritable history, an<l as (uititled to cnnlit in preference 
to the modest and rational account given by IMoses; who tolls us 
that in the beginning, or originally, the whole material universe, 
the earth and all the heavenly bodies, were ci'catid by one God, 
who was known and worship])ed among the J(‘ws umhu* the name 
of Jehovali. Put Moses specified no time*, no point iii the bound- 
loss past, j^vhen this grand elVi'ct was prodnciKl. Nor does Moses 
say whether the creative act was p(‘rforuied instantly aii<l at once, 
or by a process involving the employment of subordinate agencies 
that may have Kspread through long successive cych's of ages. ^Jlie 
one grand fact only, that the entire universe is Ihe Mork of .Fe- 
hoyah, docs Moses state. So that, in truth, even if the nebular 
hypothesis, which repr(‘seiits suns ami systems as being i)ro<lnccd 
by a very slow and long-continued process, from the im)st impal- 
pable of all substances, an attenuated fire, mist, a mass of gas 
charged with caloric, should be ostahlishod by snflicient proofs, the 
adoption of it as true would in no way militate against our cordial 
belief in the Mo«jaic cosmogony. 

For all that Moses teaelu^s to the contrary, ihne may (as an 


' The Cljiuese liave a fabulous clironolog^ similar to that of the and almost 

equally extravagant. It includes dynasties of monarclis, the Tien-hoang, and the Ih- 
hoang, each of whom lield the sceptre during 18,000 years ; but after this their lives 
dwindled to so narrow a span, that the reigns of nine moiiarchs are enmprehonded in 
45,000 ycaA. The ten Ids or ages, which elapsed from i*ari-Kou to Confneius, is va- 
riously estimated from 276,000 years to 96,961,740. These eras may certainly vie 
with those assigned in tlie Vedas and Puranas. There is, however, this important dis- 
tinction, that while the successive Hindoo yngs, or ages, extending to millions of years, 
form the sacred chronology of that people, the Chinese treat their own fabulous records 
not only with contempt as puerile, but with horror as profane. (Ancient History of 
China, Edinburgh Cabinet Library, vol. i. p. 40.) 
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elegant writer on geology expresses it) be an essential element in 
the process of ortgmal creation} 

After the Avonderful epitome of cosmogony, given in the first 
verse of Genesis, Moses proceeds, in Gen. i. 3-47 (and he briefly 
reiterates the same doctrine in Exod. xx. 11), to describe the 
manner in which the earth, from a previous chaotic state, w^as re- 
duced to its present order, clothed with verdure, peopled with 
living races, and witli man, and illumined by the rays of the sun 
and the other luminaries of heaven ; and that this renovation was 
eflected by a series of creative acts which occupied six successive 
days, and were discontinued on the scventli day. For this very, 
reason we are required to keej) holy a weekly Sabbath. He- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy, for In six days Jehovah 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the sevoifh dajf : wher<‘foro Jehovah blessed the Sabbath 
day, and hallowed it.” 


* Air Alitf'oid, ill Iiih learned History of Clrecce, gives this noble testimony to the 
value of tlie Alosaic ■wiiting.s ; — 

“ Since tlie deep researches of modern philosophers in natural history, as‘»isted by the 
extensive diseoveiies of modern navigators, through the great enlargement of our ac- 
quaintance with the fciec of oiir globe, have opened so many .sources of wonder, withont 
affording any adequate means to arrive at the causes of the phenomena, new objection* ** 
have been made to the AI osaic history of the first ages of the world, which, it has heen 
urged, must have been intended to relate, not to the whole world, but to those parts 
with which the Jewhsli people had more immediate concern. Afany, however, and in- 
superable as tlio difficulties occurring in that concise historical sketch may be, some 
arising from extreme antiquity of idiom, some, perhaps, from injury received in multi- 
farious translations, and others from that allegorical stylo, always familiar and ahvays 
in esteem in the East, invention still has never been able tc form any theory equally 
consistent with the principles of the most enlightened philosophy, or equally consonant 
to the most authentic testimonies remaining from remotest ages, whether transmitted 
by human memory or borne in the face of nature.” (Alitford’s Greece, vol. i. pp. 
2 , 3 .) 



LECTURE VII. 

POPULOUSNICSS OF TJIF EAIM'H IN J’JIE DAYS OF CAIN, 
AND THE LONGEVITY OP THE ANfTENT FA Tlil ARCUS. 

(ii Is. iv. 15. — “ T1»(3 Loiil bLt a inaik upon Cam, any finiling bini should 

kill him.” 

Gen. V. 27. — “ And all tin* days of Mothustdah woio nine hniidrid sixt^ 
and nine yeais : and lu* died.” 


The selection of tlic&e two viry htriking pasSa,i^i*s from tlie an- 
tediluvian history is a sufficiently intelligible intimation of my pur- 
pose to examine some of the more specious objections ^vliicli have 
been boastingly urged against the Hook of Genesis, and against 
the historical facts it records. 

Of these objections, two demand a more sjH*cial atUmtion. 

The one is drawn from tlie story of Cain, the murderer of his 
brother Abel, and from the popnlousness (»f the earth at that time, 
whicli the story seems to imply : — a pojnilousness much greater, 
it is said, than the doctrine that Adam and Eve were the sole pro- 
genitors of the entire human race, will warrant. 

The oilier ohjeHlon has respect to ike lomj Hv€i< of the antedi- 
Ixivian pairkirclis : a longevity which, we are told, is utterly in- 
credible ; and which can be shewn to be fabulous, from the sure 
testimony of conternporan(‘ous moiiimients. 

I. The storp of Cain^ though short, is an affecting and instruc- 
tive one. 

The first man that was born of Avoman, he was the first to stain 
the annajs of humanity wdtli a dark and bloody crime. 

From the Mosaic narrative it would appear that Cain w'as a 
tiller of the ground, while Abel, his younger brother, busie<l him- 
self chiefly in the care of flocks of sheep. Instructed, no doubt, 
from their infancy, to revere and to worship God their maker, one 
occasion there was, on which botli the brothers brought sacriftce 
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to God. The offering of the younger, which was of the firstlings 
of liis flock, was accepted of the Most High. Cain, who brought 
of the fruits of the ground, was not accepted. “ The Lord had 
respect unio Ahel and folds offering: hut unto Cain and Ms 
offering^ He had not respect.^' Gen. iv. 4, 5. 

The reasons for this diffiTcnce were doubtless just and good : 
but the result was, that “ Cain was verg v^rothy and his counter- 
mince fell'^ A gloomy, dissatisfied, and even revengeful spirit was 
awakened in his breast. The writer to the Hebrews (see Hob. xi. 
4) accounts for the difference hi the acceptableness of these two 
oft(‘rings : Bg faith Abel offered a more aceep fable offering than 
Cain^^ Hut we kno>v that faith has respect to the 'word of 
Cod, 

There must, then, have been some divine precept given to the 
first human family resp<'cting sacrifices, a precept which, in tlie 
offering of Abel, was (*onij)lied with, and in that of Cain was dis- 
regarded. 

IJence, it has been reasonably argued, that the worship of God 
by hloodg sacrifices, symbolical of the one groat atoning sacrifice 
for sin, after w<xrds to be made in the death of Christ the Lamb of 
God, Jiad been already instituted by direct command of God at 
this early period ; and not imjrobably this institution was ap- 
pointed immediately after the Fall. 

. A su]>position which is strengtliened by the recorded fact, that 
after sentence had ])een ]>rononnced by the Most High upon the 
sinning i>air, a sentence which assured tluni that tliey were 
mortal, Jehovah himself condescended to clotlu' them with skips, 
probably of animals slain, by God’s teaching then vouchsafed to 
them, in order to be offered in sacrifice to God ; in anticipation, 
and symbolic representation, of the promised seed of the woman. 

It is remarkable, also, that no record is found in holy writ of 
permission given to man to use the flesh of animals as foo4tuntil 
after the Deluge. (See Faber’s Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. p. 43, 

' On this passage (Gen. iv. 7), Mods. Cahen, tlie learned aiUhor of a recent French 
translation of the Bible, remarks ; “ Both tlio brothois had brought an oblation ; but 
the younger brought of the most valuable of his possessions ; and the elder at hazard, 
without choice, and u Uhoul havhuj int the offeiivg imncces, according to the customary 
rite. (Jarchi.) The Samaritan text employs here a word, which expresses an action, 
as it were, to cut into morsels. The Septuagmt seems also to follow this reading 
(1^ Bible, Traduc. x'Jouvelle. Paris, 1831, par. M. Cahen.) , 
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note.) We know, also, that from the remotest auticiuity, ami in 
nearly every nation under heaven, as hxr back as historic records 
or even tradition reaches, the practice of ottering in sacrijice ani- 
mals slain for the purpose, has jnwailed. 

It is a further and a very rational inference from these con- 
siderations, that if God appointed in the family of Adam worship 
by bloody sacrifices, he must have appointed also a ritnal, or mode 
of worship, a priesthood, or persons to olficiato in this worship, 
and probably also a plarc where this worship should be publicly 
offered by the avIioIc assombled family or community. And al- 
though the narrative in Genesis makes no expli(‘ii mention of these 
several divine regulations, yet many circumstances incidentally 
made known in these ancient documents comport with this view, 
and confirm it. 

The solemn blessing given by the d>ing patriarchs to tlio first- 
born son (Gen. xxvii. 27-29, 33-30, xxviii. iv. and xlviii. 14, 
17-19) looks very 111 ucli like an open consecration or induction 
to a sacred olficc. The blessing of the first-born included also a 
double portion of goods (J)eut. xxi. 17), ol)\ioiisly, as it would 
seem, to meet the expenses incident to the worship w! icli his }) 0 - 
sition, as the liead of the whole family, required tin* first-born son 
to maintain. Hence, also, the proibund deference shewn in an- 
cient times to the patiiarch or head of the family ; and hence, 
also, the great authority he exercised over all his descendants, 
however numerous. 

That there was also some one particular spot where stood tlie 
altar, and where, in the presence of his wliole family, the patri- 
arch, cr the father, otticiated in the solemn worship of God, by the 
offering in sacrifice on that altar, suitable animals slain for the 
purpose, is rendered highly probable by several considerations. 

There is also good reason to believe that this worship was 
offered at regular stated seasons ; and that these seasons were 
the weekly recurring Sabbaths, every ^thoughtful reader of the 
word of God will readily perceive. 

That there was in patriarchal times, and even in the family of 
Adam, some one place more especially devoted to this worship of 
God by sacrifice, has been shewn to be highly probable by Mr 
Blunt of Cambridge, England, in his very interesting work, en- 
titled “ Undesigned Coincidences, 
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“ To stanul^^' or to do things “ before the Lord,^' is a phrase 
oft occurring in the patriarchal history, and generally (as Mr B. 
has observed), in what seems to be a local sense. We road of 
Abraham, and again of Jacob, “ budding an altar to the Lord,^ 
and offering sacrifice thereon (Gen xii. 7 ; xxii. 9 ; xxxr. 1, 3.) 
Jacob built an altar at Bethel to the Lord. When he came out 
of the ark after the flood (Gen viii. 20), Noah builded an altar 
to the Lord. When the aiigcN, who had forewarned Abraham of 
the approaching doom of Sodom, had left Abraham, and were gone 
away, Ahraliam^^ as ^\e read, stood get Ixfore the Lord'' 
(Gen. xviii. 22), i. e, he stayed to plead with God on behalf of 
those devoted cities, and to plead in the place best suited to such 
a service, the place ^^llerc God was by him usually worshipped. 

Accordingly, it follows immediately after, and Abraham 
drew ncar^ and said." Again, we read, that the next day “ xihra^ 
ham g at up earlg In the morning (^YohiiXA^ his usual hour of 
prayer), to the plj^ee where he .dood^ before the Ijord"^ L e. the 
same place where he had b(‘en pleading tlm day Ix'fort' ; and, in 
all i>robability, the altar he had built when he lii’st came to Mamre, 
for at Mamre he still resided. 

>So also when Isaac purposed to bless his son before ho died, it 
was to be done before the Lord (Gen xxvii. 7), i. e. before the 
altar erected by Isaac at Beer-heba (lien. xxvi. 25.) So also, 
afterwards, among the children of Israel in the wilderness, before 
the great tabernacle was built, Mhen any man would seek the 
Lord" he went out to the tent erected for that purpose by Moses, 
outside of the camp, -Nvliere, with appropriate solemnities, ho could 
perform his devotions “ before the Lord" (Exod. xxxiii. 7 ) 

The offerings presented by (hiin and Abel respectively, seem 
to have been broiiglit to one and the same jdace. One would judge, 
at least, that they were in view of each other, so that the accept- 
ance of Abel’s offering, and the rejection of Cain’s, were known to 
both of them. 

This appears to have been an act of private devotion, per- 
formed by each for himself, not the public worship attended by 
the whole family ; else it would have been conducted by Adam in 
person as the head of the family, just as in later ages, Job of- 
fered sacrifice f<#r his sons and his daughters daily, lest they 
should have offended God by sin (Job i. 5.) Yet private though 
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this worship offered by Cain and Abel was, it was still offered /><>. 
fore the Lord, i e, in the place consecrated to worship. Ilonco 
when afterwards, as a consequence of his great sin, Cain wandered 
away from his first home, and from the society of his j)arents and 
his kindred, he is shid to hfive gone out from the presence of the 
Lord ; for in thus wandering away, he left behind him the ]>lacc 
and the altar where God was worsliipped, and where even tlic 
symbol of God’s presence may liavo been ^isib]e to tlie eye, as it 
was afterwards in the Sliekinah, or cloud of glory, above the 
mercy-seat in the Holiest of all, in the tabernacle first, and then 
in the temple. To approach tlie consecrated spot where the altar 
stood, was “ to draw near nnio the Jjord,^^ it was “ to stand in 
the presence of the Lord.” To remove to another land was to 
go out from the presence of the Lord, So to remove was to leave 
behind him the place and the institutions of God’s worship ; /. c. 
saith Poole, egressns esf e loco presen tice iJiuhne, hoc est, e loco 
Kcclesice congregatce.'^ 

Hence w^e can see how utterly void of force are the cavils 
against the credibility of Genesis, as an inspired book, on the 
ground of such expressions as this, “ Cain went out fro)n the pre- 
sence of the Lord,^^ just as though the story of Cain, as recorded 
in Genesis, taught, or at least implied, that the TiOrd is in some 
places and not in others. (See this objection urged in *• Two Lec- 
tures,” &c. by Dr J. C Nott, p. (>1.) 

The rejection of his offering seems to have kindled in the bosom 
of Cain fierce and deadly resentment, no less than sullen discon- 
tent. This wicked temper God condescended to n dice, and he 
was pleased to remonstrate with Cain on account of it. “ If thou 
doest well shalt thou not be accepted I And if thou doesi not 
well, sin lieth at the door^ 

This latter expression is generally understood to imply that 
even the consciousness of unworthincss need not plunge him into 
despmr, since, for the expiation of guilt, a sin-offering was pro- 
vided, sin €, a sin-offering) lieth at the door : for the w'ord 
here' standing in the Hebrew text is used to denote both these 
ideas, viz. the sin itself, and also, sometimes, the victim offered 
in expiation of sin. 

The very terms, therefore, in which this divine admonition is 
expressed, corroborate the idea that oven Cain presented his offer- 
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ing before the Lord, i. e. in a consecrated place ; e, g. at an altar, 
sheltered, most probably, by a rude tent or hut, at the door or 
entrance of which the boasts intended for victims were usually 
laid before the ceremony of the offering commenced ; just as af- 
terwards, among the Jews, the victim about to be sacrificed was 
laid down before the door of the tabernnelo (Levit. i. 3.) All 
this tender remonstrance from the Mo>t High failed to soften the 
heart of Cain ; and soon afterwards, we find he killed his brother 
Abel when flioy w(tc in the open field. The deed of blood was 
probably committed in secret, unknown for a time oven to their 
parents. 13ut to God all things arc open. lie called the mur- 
derer to account, charged home upon him the foul crime, pro- 
nounced him accursed upon the earth, and tlie earth accursed to 
him, so that its tillage should not yield to his hands a full return, 
.il fugitive and a vag(d)on(l ohalt thou be in the earthy 
At length the conscience of the wretched fratricide seemed to 
awake ; he declared that his punishment was too heavy for him 
to bear, and he expressed an apprehension that every one wdio met 
him would aim to take his life. This fear, at least, God Tvas 
pleased to quell. “ Therefore whoi^oever .shall blag ven- 

geanee shall be tahea on hhn sevenfold. y\ nd the Lord set a mark 
upon Cain, lest ang finding him sliouhi Kill him.^^ 

As to what maj have been this mark, various and most fanci- 
ful have been the conjectures hazarded, especially by the Jewish 
rabbins. Some suj^posed that Cain was turned black, as a negro ; 
others that a letter was iiiadi^ to appear on liis forehead as if 
fetamped or branded there ; and others, again, have imagined that 
this mark was a bloody wound, ghastly and horrible, impressed 
upon his face. Idle supjiositions all ; especially since the words 
em])loyrd in the sacred record rather convoy the idea of a pledge 
or ioKen given of God to Cain, in order to assure him that his 
life should bo secure from violence. The word here translated a 
mark is the same that is elsewhere rendered a sign (Gen. i. 14.) 
M. Cahen translates it, — “ He gave to Cain a sign that none 
sfhould kill himy adding in a note, — “ A sign. A man known, 
designated and marked as a great criminal (un grand coupable) 
undergoes a piinisl ment the most enduring, the least tolerable — 
the contempt ol all society.” — (Traduc. Nouvelle La Bible, 
Cahen ) 
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Of tho nature of this token we arc in total ignoranco. No law, 
so far at least as the sacred record shews, had as yet been gi>cn 

man awarding death to the murderer. This was done after- 
A^ards, on tho subsiding of tho Flood (Gen. ix. G) ; and this statute 
Yas re-enacted in the code of laws given to tlic Jews (Exod. xx. 
13; Numb. XXXV. IG IS.) 

As yet God did not see fit to proclaim this penalty, nor to 
order its infliction. Cain, the first murdiTcr, was siiflered to live — 
a prey to remorse, and shunned by his follow-m<m. He became a 
fugitive from his home and his kindred, and settled in tlic land of 
Nod, to tho east of Eden, which many have fancied must have 
been Shuslian, Susiaiia. or ('hu'isistaii, in Persia. The French 
translator, JI. (^ahen, suggests from the Septuigiiit form of this 
name Naih (Naid), tliat it may possibly be tlie same as Nedida, in 
Arabia, which is to the east of Nubia. From this it would 
seem that M. Caheu sm)post‘S the garden of Eden to have been 
Nubia. 

Ill this land of No<l, wlierever it may have Ix'cn, Cain had a 
numerous posterity, and tliere he built a city, called after the name 
of his son Enoch. The posterity of Cain — as tliougli the soil had 
been cursed to them no less than to their fatluT — became skilled in 
the various mechanic arts rather than in agriculture : and the fact 
that (^ain inclosed himself ^Nitliiii tho ramparts of a city, widl com- 
ports with the character of one liiing in the constant fear of 
violence. 

The Jews have a tradition that Cain bocaiiu* a turbulent and 
mischievous person ; that he organized and lieadcd a band of rob- 
bers, and harassed liis more orderly iicighhouis, until he tilled the 
land with violence. 

Another tradition represents him as at length wand(U‘ing, a 
wretched outcast, in the forests, disfigured liy tho murderer’s mark, 
and grown shaggy as a wild beast ; and that ihus, being on-' 
countered in the forest by Laincch, whose sight was defective, he 
was by him taken for a wild beast, and so was unwittingly slain ; 
and hence the speech of Lamech toiiis wives. (Gen. iv. 23, 24.) 
All this is mere fable. 

But now, this narrative of Moses does itself present a serious 
difficulty. 

The murder of Abel, and the sentence pronounced upon Cain 
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' took place before the birth of Seth, the third son of Adam, men- 
tioned in the Bible. (Gen. iv. 25.) At the birth of Seth, Adam 
had lived one hundred and twenty-nine years only. Where, then, 
it is asked, were the people from w'hoin Cain could fear violence ? 
Abel and Cain are the only two children of Adam mentioned in 
the Bible as y(‘t. Abel was now dead : so that, besides Cain him- 
self, the only human beings then on earth wi*re Adam and Eve. 
From whom could Cain possibly fear violence ^ 

Besides all this : “ When Cain had settled in the land of Nod, 
mention ivS made of his wif(‘. When* did he obtain this wife? No 
daughters of Adam are mentioiu*d until after the birth of KSeth. 
Tiio whole story found in the 4th chapter of Genesis docs then 
plainly imply that there w'ctc other men on earth at that time be- 
sid('s Adam and and their descendants. Otherwisoi, Cain 
could not have beim troubled by the fear that some one would kill 
him ; and otherwise, he could not have obtained a wife ; unless we 
si(p}fOS<\ for which we have no warrant, that Adam had many 
otlier children, not mentioned in the And even then y\Q 

must admit the monstrous idea of incest in the family of Adam 
himself —brotliers marrying their ow’n sisters.” 

Weighty though this dilliculty may for a moment a]»pear, it has 
in reality but very little force. It is disingenuously put. Tt 
assumes, against fdl probability, that the first human pair, they on 
whom God himself had laid the special benediction of fertility; 
“ Be pe fnuifnl and — a pair the most perfect and the 

most vigorous tlic world ever saw,— siiould have lived together for 
the space of one hundred and thirty years of vigour unabated, afid 
yet the whole fruit of their union should have been three sons 
only, w ith no daughter ; and of these sons, the third w as not born 
until the last of these one hundred and tliirty years. This sur- 
passes all belief. 

Moreover, the assumption here niiide does not accord w ith the text 
of Moses : that text not only allows the supposition, but it distinctly 
asserts that Adam had other children, sons and daughters both. 
(Gen. V. 4.) The record of this fact does, indeed, follow the re- 
cord of the birth of *Seth ; but tin’s begetting of sons and daughters 
is not necessarily limited, and it cannot truly be limited, to tlie 
eight hundred years after the birth of Seth. It is most naturally 
understood as applying to the one hundred and thirty years before, 
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as well as tlie eight hundred years after that event. It is a ge- * 
iieral declaration, teaching us that Adam and Eve had many other 
children besides the three sons, the names of whom alone arc re- 
corded. The narrative in Genesis does therefore freely allow, nay 
it imperatively requires us to hold, that in the earlier part of his 
life Adam had many children, daughters no less tlian sons. The 
first liuniaii pair were created perfect and miiturc in all their 
powers. 

'Che circumstances mentioned in this chapter, and on which rests 
the very difficulty no^v under examination, plainly shew that during 
the first one hundred and tliirty years of Adam’s life, his family 
must have incr(*ased rapidly, and his descendants must have mul- 
tiplied to a great and extraordinary extent : because the whole 
spirit of the Mosaic narrative is inconsistent with the supi>osition 
of any other human beings, except Adam and Eve and th(*ir de- 
scendants. Population had evidently reached a considerable num- 
ber by the time of Abel’s death. But this population had as evi- 
dently sprung solely from Adam and his wile. 

An old eastern tradition has it that Cain and Abel, at least, 
were born each with a twin sister. And certainly, since God had 
exiiressly blessed Adam and Eve that they should he fnftiftd, and 
'niultiphf, and replenli^h the earth, and safnlue it, it is irra- 
tional to suppose that duo provision would not be made for tlie 
supply of wives to the sons of Adam, as they severally rcach(‘d 
manhood. 

Nor is it jdiilosophical, or rational either, to undertake to de- 
termine the rate of the increase of the human family in the very 
first ages of the world, according to those laws which under 
circumstances so entirely dilfercnt, regulate and restrict the in- 
crease of population. Take the Mosaic narrative as it is, as one 
whole ; make but the most natural supposition in cacli case, to 
account for the several events recorded, and it will be found that 
no extravagant calculations, no monstrous deviations from the 
well-known course of nature, will be needed, to shew the entire 
consistency of all the parts, and the strong jirobability of the 
whole. Figure to yourself ohe human pair placed on the earth, 
in perfect health and vigour, with climate and all other circum- 
f^tanccs favourable, to serve as the propagators of the human race ; 

M 
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allow to them and their olTspring hut the ordinary degree of fecun- 
^dity, and all becomes plain and consistent. 

As to tlio charge of incestuous marriages in the first human fa- 
mily, the necessity of the case rcqnii*cd such marriages at first. 
Indeed, even on the supposition of the creation of many distinct 
original pairs, as progenitors of the several races of men, the same 
would bo indispensable, in each original family; since the countries 
of their origin must liave been too widely remote from each other, 
to hav^o allowed the int(‘rniingling of these several races, until at 
each central point of origin, many generations had arisen. 

But the second generation at least, in each of these central 
points, could have sprung only from what the objection specifies as 
the incestuous union of brothers and sisters, the oil spring several- 
ly, of each of these original pairs. Besides, the great object propos- 
ed by tJic supposed creation of several original linman ])airs, at dis- 
tinct and widely sepai*ated points, would bo defeated, if. to avoid 
incestuous marriages, the first ofts\n‘ing of these diftcrent pairs 
had intormarriod. Tlic immediate intermingliug of these several 
roots jn’ovided for tlic production of distinct raci‘S of men, would 
have rendered the formation of distinct races impossible. To 
avoid at once incest in the first marriagt^s, and the intermingling 
of races meant to be kept entirely distinct, no >vay is left but the 
sup])Osition advanced by IVofessor Agassiz, viz. that man was 
produced, not by the creation of one original pair, or of several 
original pairs, hut that whole communities of men, just as bees in 
swarms, were created in several dilferent zoological provinces. 
Unless this supposition, which is void of all probability, and which 
is at least directly in the teeth of the Mosaic narrative, be adopt- 
ed, you cannot cxi>hiin the propagation of mankind, without ad- 
mitting tlic union of brothers and sisters in the marriages of the 
immediate descendants of the first human pair or pairs. Nor 
would the same objections then lie against such unions as now : as 
a little relioction will serve to shew. In the second generation 
they would be no longer necessary : and even with us, the inter- 
marriage of first cousins, however undesirable it may be esteemed, 
as a general thing, is neither unknown nor regarded as sinful. 

After the second gcne]*ation among Adam’s descendants had 
arisen, the marriage of brother to sister may have been divinely 
prohibited, although of this we find no record. Certain it is, that 
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in ancient times the connection in marriage of very near relatives, 
even half-brothers and sisters, was viewed with little of the abhor- 
rence we feel ; nay, it was positively tolerated. Thus Sarai, wife 
of the patriarch Abraham, was his half-sister. (Gen. xx. 12.) 
And even in the time of King David, the intermarriage of tliose 
who stood in a relation so near as that of children of the same 
father but by different mothers, was n(»ithcr unknown nor deemed 
altogether unlawful ; as is plain from the remonstrance urged by 
the distressed Tamaar, on her brutal brother. (2 Sam. xiii. 13.) 

But certainly the objection against the descent of all mankind 
from one pair, on tJus ground, comes with but an ill grace from 
those who so highly extol the ancient Egyptians, since it is well 
known that among the Pharaohs of old, as well as among the Pto- 
lemies in later times, the marriage of brother and sister was al- 
lowed, and was even customary. A similar custom seems to have 
prevailed at the court of ancient Persia. 

This objection being disposed of, it is not difficult to shew, that 
without resort to the supi)osition of any miraculous fecundity, the 
descendants of the one first human pair, might, by the close of one 
hundred and thirty years from A<lam's creation, have been suffi- 
ciently numerous to form several distinct settlements, and several 
towns, which might have been s]n*ead over an extensive district of 
country ; so as to warrant the fear expressed by Cain, and to ac- 
count for his applying Jiimself to the building of a city or little 
town, wliich he named Enoch, after his son. A very simple cal- 
culation will settle this point, and shew that from this one pair, 
allowing the birth of a male only every second year, nearly three 
thousand per.'‘ 0 us might have sprung, and been then alive and vi- 
gorous ; and these, including a large body of descendants from 
Abel, wlio may well be imagined disposed to resent and to avenge 
the murder of their progenitor, might have been already scattered 
over a large extent of country at the time of Abel’s death, enough 
to account for the fears of Cain. 

Why, at this very moment, when the descendants of President 
Edwards, the author of the immortal treatise on the “ Freedom of 
the are contemplating a general family meeting, it is cal- 

culated that the descendants of the illustrious metaphysician num- 
ber about two thousand, although he has been dead hardly a cen- 
tury, January 18;") 2. 
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If, however, the chronological dates of the Septiiagint be 
adopted (and every year serves only to increase the probability 
that this is the true chronology), then, Seth not having been born 
until the year 230, a very easy calculation will shew there must 
have been more than a hundred thousand persons then alive, who 
may have been spread over a country as extensive as Alabama 
and Lousiana united. (See Bedford’s Scrip. Cliron. Tables, 22, 
23, 24, and 25, and pages 205-211. Loud. 1730.)^ 

It is easy to ridicule such calculations, and to call them extra- 
vagant and absurd. But ridicule is no test of truth. 

That no more than three sons of Adam arc mentioned by name 
in Genesis furnishes no proof that these were all the offspring of 
his union with Eve. The probabilities are strongly against such 
comparative sterility ; and the testimony of Genesis is explicit 
that Adam had other children, and of both sexes. 

These three sons are alone immtioned, because of the extraor- 
dinary incidents in the history of Abel and of Cain ; and because, 
in the line of kSeth, the true religion was preserved, and from him 
Noah, the father of the postdiluvian world, was descended, Tlie 
objection against the authority of Genesis, and with it the objec- 
tion against the unity of the human race as sprung from one 
pair, tliat is based on the fears, the mari'iage, and the wanderings 
of Cain, arc untenable and groundless. For, let it bo remembered, 
that wlien an objection against a statement either found in the 
Bible or made by any competent ivitness, is based upon the impos- 
slhiliti! of the ffict alleged, the moment it is shewn that upon any 
reasonable supposition it might bo true, the objection is answered, 
it becomes poAverless, even though the particular supposition made 
should happen not to be the right one. The reason is obvious. 
In shewing that, on any reasonable sujiposition, the fact in ques- 
tion nuiflil be true, might have occurred, you shew that it is not 
impossible : and of course the objection based upon the ground 
that it Is impossible, and that therefore it cannot be true, dies at 
once. 


^ A calculation by no means exaggerated or very improbable, would yield some 
eight or ten thousand at the close of one hundred and thirty years ; and by the ter- 
mination of the two hinidi(>d and thirty years assigned in the Septiiagint as the date of 
Seth’s ])irth, then* might bav'C been upwards of two liundrcd thousand living persons. 
The calculation given above, which is the lowest, will meet the objection. 
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Another ohjection may hero be brielly noticed, viz. that urged 
against the long lives ascribed in (ienesis to the earlier pa- 
ty^arehs, Tims we read that Adam lived nine hundred and thirty 
years ; Methuselah nine liundred and sixty-nine. Noah seems to 
have been about five hundred years old at tlie birth of his sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japlieth, Gen. v. 32; and Noah was six hun- 
dred years old at the time of the flood, Gen. vii. 11. llis entire 
age, at the period of his death, was nine liiindrod and flfty years, 
Gen. ix. 29. It follows, therefore, that before the flood, men 
must have lived about ten times as long as now. To remove this 
difflculty various suppositions have been rc^^orted to. Some have 
su[)poscd that the years mentioned in the ages of tlic antediluvian 
patriarchs, were lunar, not solar years ; /. e. that tlicy w(Te 
months. But this explanation is inadmissible ; it would reduce the 
period betAveen the creation of Adam and the Deluge from 1 G5G 
years, the loAvest computation usually maintained, to about 138 ; 
a period utterly insuflicient to account for all the events recorded, 
and for the large population spok«n of, as in existence on the 
earth before the Deluge. Other inter] u'eters have supposed that 
the numbers have been inadveidently increased tenfold, and that 
Adam w^as ninety-three instead of nine hundred and thirty years 
old; Methuselah ninety- six ; and Noah ninety-fiAe years old, at 
the time of their d(\ath, respectivedy. 

But if this be the true explanation, the interval between the 
creation and the flood was only 1 G5 years, Avhich is incredible ; 
then, also, the Deluge itsedf could have lasted but a foAV days, 
which is directly contradictory of the Mosaic narrati\ e ; and then, 
also, many of the patriarchs must have had children at ten, and 
and some of them at five or six years of age. All this is utterly 
inadmissible. 

The truth seems to be, that, for reasons doubth‘ss good and 
wise, God suffered men in the earlier ages of the Avorld to live and 
to retain their vigour to a very advanced ago, for the more rapid 
peopling of the earth, and for the readier transmission, by tradi- 
tion, before a Avritten revelation was given, of the vital truths of 
religion. 

Before the flood, so far as the Mosaic record enables us to judge, 
the life of man was, in length, double what it was in the first cen- 
turies after the flood. In the period succeeding the time of Noah, 
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man’s lifo was reduced to four hundred and six years, and then it 
seems to have been rapidly shortened. Abraham died at the age 
of one hundred and seventy-five years, Gen. xxv. 7. Joseph died 
at one liundred and ten, Gen. 1. 22. Moses lived to the age of 
one hundred and twenty. Dent, xxxiv. 7 ; and thus gradually was 
human life shortened, until, in the time of the Psalmist (Ps. xc. 
10), it was reduced to its present standard, about threescore 
years and ten. 

But we are told the extreme longevity ascribed in Genesis to 
the patriarchs is utterly incredible, because it is unnatural ; and 
moreover the recorded ages of persons contemporary with some of 
these patriarchs, as found on the monuments of Egypt, shew clearly 
that the account given in Genesis is exaggerated, 

1 answer. The assertion that such longevity in ancient times 
was umiaturaJ, is gratuitous. Even apart from the direct ap- 
pointment of God, to which we unhesitatingly refer this great 
longevity, it is far from being impossible ; it is not even improba- 
ble, that, before the Deluge, and perhaps also for some ages there- 
after, the original vigour of man’s frame, fresh from the hands of 
his Maker, together with the inlluence of a congenial climate, pos- 
sibly of a j)urer atmosphere, a more equable temperature, a more 
wholesome diet, simpler habits of life, aud other causes to us un- 
known, may have combined and contributed greatly to prolong the 
life of man. 

The Mosaic account of this longevity is certainly corroborated 
by the traditional history of all ancient nations that has reached 
our times. For Slanctho, w ho wTotc the story of the Egyptians, 
Berosus, who w^rotc the Chaldsean history, and those authors who 
give us accounts of Plupiiiciaii antiquities ; and among the Greeks, 
Hesiod, Ilccatieus, llcllenicus, Ephorus, &c., do unanimously tes- 
tify that, in the first ages of the world, men lived to be nearly one 
thousand years old. (See Burnet’s Theory, b. ii. ch. iv. : see also 
Stackhouse on Gen. v. 13.) 

Besides, admitting that in Egypt men did not in patriarchal 
times reach the advanced ages recorded in Genesis, that could not 
disprove the fact that such longevity was reached in other regions 
(say in Asia, as recorded by Moses). 

Is it any proof that temples built of sand-stone, and obelisks 
of granite, and of sandstone both, cannot have stood in Egypt un- 
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injured for two or three tliousand years, because it is found that, 
in these United States and in Europe, marble, and frranite itself, 
gradually crumble, eroded by time after a much shorter period ^ 
Facts shew the reverse ; for it is but a few years since the ob(‘lisk 
now standing in La Place do la Concorde, in Paris, was brought 
from Egypt, and erected there, and already it shews the destruc- 
tive power of the climate, the sharp e<lges of its beautifully sculp- 
tured figures are fast wearing away, udiilo its twin-fellow at Luxor 
still stands, after the la}).s(‘ of about 4000 years, uninjured, and 
fresh as at first 1 (See Ampere, in llevue des Deux Mondes, Dec. 
1847, p. 10 10.) 

]V[oreover, it is a more assumption that the names on these 
monuments are those of persons con tern jmraneous with the long- 
lived patriarchs mentiomsl in Genesis. The men of extremo 
longevity Avere antiHliluvians. 

The monuments of h"gypt, though certainly very ancient, were 
as certainly built long after the flood. 

It is not tru(‘, them, that the annals of Egypt and of the East 
shew that, in the patriarclial tinu's, men’s Iiv(‘s wer(‘ not long(T 
than now. In all those oriental annal.^, some oi‘ the (‘arli(‘st of 
the men therein commemorated, are represented as having attained 
a very great age. 

I recollect meeting Avith the names of scYorjxl monarchs, meu- 
tioned in the hieroglyphics, Avhose ag(‘ must liaA^o b(‘cn considcTably 
greater than that of Moses, one hundr(‘d and twenty years. 

For instance, the reign of Menes, th<‘ first king, and first of the 
Theban dynasty in Egyi)t (mentioned by Eratosthenes), Avas sixty- 
two years. That of Apopjious (the Pheojis of Maiietho), was one 
hundred years, Avanting but one hour; Ito Avas the twentieth 
king. The reign of Moiicheiri, the sixth king, aaus seviuity-nine 
years. (See Drummond’s Origiiics, vol. ii. pp. 395, 411.) This 
Pheops is now placed as the fourth king of the sixth or ]\[oinphite 
dynasty : he began to reign at six years of ago. (Sec Ilenrick’s 
Egypt, vol. ii. p. 145.) 

So also the Chinese annals represent the emperor ho-hi to have 
reigned (not lived merely, but reigned on the throne as monarch) 
during the long period of one hundred and fifteen years ; Xinuum, 
one hundred and forty; IIo-an*ti, one hundred; and Ifao-hao, 
©ighty-four years. Yao reigned one hundred years ; and these 
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inoiiarchs are, by the Chinese registers, assigned to a period not 
far from Noah. 

Tlie lives of tlicsc moiiarchs niust^ therefore, have been from one 
hundred and ten or fifteen, to one hundred and seventy or even 
one hundred and eighty years. (See Ilistoria Sinica Martinii, and 
Bedford’s Scripture Chronology, p. 7 ; l)u Ilalde’s China, vol. i. 
pp. 270, 282 ; Chine, ])ar M. Pauthier, pp. 24-30.) 

Now it is somewhat remarkable, that while in our day it is 
objected against the Slosaic account of patriarclial longevity, that 
no instance of life much longer than the present average is found 
recorded on the monuments or among the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
it is but a few years since one argument advanced by the friends 
of the Bible as corroborative of tliis very account of the long lives 
of the j>atriarchs, was derived from the fact, that some of the ear- 
liest of the Egyptian kings are represented as living, and even 
reigning several centuries each. (>See Faber’s Pagan Idolatry, 
vol. ii. pp. 49-53.) 

Thus in the table of Egyptian kings given by Eratostlieiics, 
Mencs, the first Egyptian king, who was long supposed to be the 
same as Mizraim, lived two hundred and fifty years ,* his successor, 
'fhoth, or Atlnnothes, lived two hundred and seventy-six years. 
These are represented as nearly contemporary with Arphaxad, 
the son of Slicm, and with Salah, Eber, and Peleg. (Bedford’s 
Scrip. Cliron. p. 62.) Tliis Mizraim, or Menes, is represented by 
some to have been the son of Ham, and his death at two hundred 
and fifty two years of age was lamented by the Egyptians as pre- 
mature. This” (observes the quaint old chronicler, Bedford, 
p. 61) “ is a fair time (two hundred and fifty-two years old) for 
a man whom the Egyptians lammit as cut off in the flower of his 
ago; and tliis, and the death of Atlnnothes at two hundred and 
seventy-six years, the grandson of Ham, is a good approach to 
the longevity of those jiatriarchal times, since Athmotlies came to 
the throne when he was two hundred and seventeen years old, and he 
died when he was two hundred and seventy-six, though not so old 
as Salah, four hundred and thirty- three ; which many accidents 
might hinder.” And thus,” observes the same old writer (Bed- 
ford, Chron. p. 68), “ by comparing the longevity of the kings of 
Upper Egypt with their contemporaries in Scripture, we find the 
history of both confirmed.” There ares however, other difficulties 
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attending the received understanding of the Mosaic record respect- 
ing the patriarchs. According to the chronology commonly given 
in our Bibles, Laniech, the father of Noah, was confonporartf wii/i 
all hi8 anresiors, lie was already fifty-six years old wlien Adam 
died. Noah was eighty-four years old at the death of Enos ; 
and at Noah’s death, Abraham was fil*ty-eight years old. Shorn, 
the son of Noah, and one of those saved ivitli Noah in the ark, 
not only lived all the days of Abraham, but he survived him thirty- 
three years. Shem must, then, have been living one hundred and 
nine years after the institution of circumcision, as the seal of God’s 
covenant with Abraham, the ftither of the faithful.' Arphaxad 
lived eight-two years, Salah one hundred and seven, and Hebcr 
one hundred and seventy-two years after tlie establishment of tliat 
rite, i(* Usher’s (Chronology be admitted, and yet no mention what- 
ever is made of these the pious ancestors and kindred of Abraham, 
all yet living when that covenant was made. AV\*rc these vene- 
rable patriarchs actually living at the time when this solemn reli- 
gions ordinance was established, the utter silence of the sacred 
historian respecting them is unaccountable. 

Again : when God intimated to Sarah that she should boar a 
son, she deemed it incredible that she, at the age ol' ninety, should 
conceive, her husband also being about one hundred : /e’, as ijood 
as dvady say.s Paul. 

But, if the common chronology be retained, we must suppose 
that fertility even in persons much older, could have been nothing 
strange to this venerable coujdo ; for Shem, their own ancestor, 
was yet living, whose first child Avas born after the flood, when 
Shem Avas upwards of one hundred years old : and Abraham at 
least, and most probably Sarah also, must have seen, and might 
often have conversed Avith Noah himself, avIio lived till Abraham 
was fifty-eight, and Sarah about forty-eight. But Noah Avas 
about five hundred years old Avhen his children Avere born. 
Another computation places the birth of Abraham a few years 
after the death of Noah : but the argument is scarcely aftccted at 
all by this difterence of computation. The incredulity of Abraham 
and Sarah is utterly inexplicable, if they had been so long con- 
temporary, or so nearly contemporary, Avith Noah and Shorn, as 
the chronology of Usher implies. 
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This is, most assuredly, a difficulty of some magnitude ; and 
against the received coin])utation of dates, it bears with over- 
whelming force. That computation allows an interval of three 
hundred and fifty-two years only, between the Deluge and Abra-^ 
ham. 

Against the shortness of this interval, many and constantly in- 
creasing difficulties are jjresented. But in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
the dates assigned for tliis period, and those also in the Septua- 
gint, or Greek translation, which here agrees wdth the KSainaritan, 
relieve us entirely oi* this difficulty. According to tlie LXX. there 
had elapsed, instead of three hundred and fifty-two years, no less 
than one thousand and two years (and even the Samaritan copy 
gives us nine hundn'd and forty-two years), bctw(*en the iiood and 
the birth of Abraliam (see Hale’s Chronology, vol. ii. p. 33), an 
interval which afl’ords amide time for all the events recorded in 
Genesis, and for those also that are registered in the archives of 
ancient oriental nations, saving, perhaps, thos(‘ of Egypt alone. 
Ample time is also, hy ado]>ting the Septuagiiit clironology, af- 
forded for the gradual decrease in the length ol* hunuin life, and 
the consc(picnt limitation of the period of fruitlulness in marriage, 
until, by the time of Abraham, the j^romised birth of a son, at the 
age then attained by the father of the faithful, and his vife, was 
very naturally heard with surprise and incredulity. 

True, we arc told, that the researches of the latest exiJorers 
among the monuments on the banks of the X^ile, have brought to 
light records, which extend from a.b. 250, the most modern, back 
to 2500 years before Abraham. This would imply that these 
monuments are 1498 years older than the fiood, even according 
to the yeptuagint chronology. According to the chronology of 
Usher, as commonly printed in our ]3ihles, these discoveries would 
shew the oldest of the Egyptian monumental records now known 
to bo 2148 years before the flood, and no less than 492 years 
before Adam w’^as created. (See Ampere in Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, Dec. 1847, pp. 1019, 1035). But these dates arc cer- 
tainly exaggerated, as I hope hereafter to shew. (See Revue, &c. 
Nov. 1840, p. G88). 

But suppose it should be shewn beyond dispute,^ that these 

* For instances of vaiying interpretations of the monumontal Iiierogljphios among 
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dates do actually stand recorded on the monuments ; that would 
not, of itself, authenticate thorn as correct. 

The vanity of nearly all oriental nations has led to ])alpahlo ex- 
aggerations of antiquity in their earlier annals ; and none more 
so than the Egyptians. 

A nation that gravely records the reigns of their earlier kings 
as lasting hundreds, and in some instances, thousands of years, as 
the Egyptians do, may well be supposed to have made fabulous 
records among their hieroglyphics. Tn some instances it has 
been proved, that tlio hieroglyphics have been albred. (See 
Rev. des Deux Mondes, April, 1848, p. 77, also p. GO). New 
names and dales have been written over older ones, that were 
erased to make room for them. This 1 can shew. Such alterations 
have been observ(nl, and })ointed out by Ain})erc. lie has shewn 
also that at Beit-Oalli, Champollion has made out one Ramses 
more than the monuments record. (See Rev. des Deux ilondes, 
Jan. 1841), p. 87, and p. 93.j This substitution of Cartouches 
has been observed also at Medinet llabou. (Rev. kc. Dec. 1847, 
p. 1028.) At Thebes and at Amada also (see id. elan. 1849, 
p. 9.3.) 

Rut, should wo even allow all that can he claimed for the anti- 
quity of these monuments; after all, these* monunu'nts present 
only the nnsnjyportcd assertions of one ])Cople against the autho- 
rity of the Bible, supported as the Bible is, by an array of evi- 
dence, great, various, and augmenting and strengtlicning every 
}ear. Nay, suppose the worst; suppose that we should be com- 
pelled to abandon the S(*})tuagint chronology, as well as that of 
Usher, even this (of which tliere is no probability at all), would 
bo merely equivalent to admitting that the mode of numerical no- 
tation used in the earliest copies of the Pentateuch, and of its an- 
cient versions, has not been made out with entire certainty, and 
that, therefore, mere chronological dates were not designed to be 
included, as an esnential part, in revelation. 

Even this concession would leave every doctrine, every precept, 
every promise of the Bible, distinct, full, and glorious as before. 

even the ablest ^Egyptologists, Champollion, Rosellini, &c. (see Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Jan. 1849, p. 87, note. 8ce also, id, Nov. 1848, pp. 087, 688.) Wilkinson 
and Osburn both notice similar variations in interpreting tlie hierogb phics. 
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But this concession wc do not make : on the contrary we contend 
that the very oldest of the Egyptian monuments, when rightly in- 
terpreted, falls entirely within the Mosaic chronology, according to 
the ancient Greek version. By the help of the recent researches 
of Mr R. S. Poole, wc can now place this position in a light of 
strong i)robabi]ity, if not certainty. 

This })oint will be briefly set forth at the close of the Second 
Lecture on the Deluge. 



LECTURE VIII. 


ANTEDILUVIAX GIAXTS. 


Gi:n. \i. 4. — “ There were giants in tlie eaith, in those days.” 


On tlu; firyt four verses of this cluipter, a living writer has ha- 
zarded the remark : ‘‘ Ts it possihh^ tliat any oiu‘ can regard this 
as a part of genuine revelation? Does it not, on the contrary (as 
many modern commentators tliink), bear on its faco strong twi- 
donee of having been borrowed from the ancient mythologies of 
India and Kgypt, which it so closely reseinbJes ? Are not ‘ the 
sons of GoiV a mythical creation of the hnman brain ? The whole 
conception is utterly oj)posed to the monotheism of the other He- 
brew books : and the New Testament tells ns, in plain terms, that 
Christ was the onlif son of (uut,'' (Sec Two Lectures by Dr J. 
C. Nott, New York, 1819, p. 01.) 

This criticism betrays but little accpiaintance with the peculiar 
phraseology of the sacred books, and witli the writings of the most 
learned and judicious expositors of those books. As to borrowing 
from oriental mythology, it may be remarked that the ancient 
Indian mythology cannot be traced with certainty beyond an era 
very long posterior to that of Moses. If there be borrowing in tlie 
case, the Geiitoos must have borroAved from tlie Hebrews. As it 
respects Egyptian inytliology, it was, toto code, different from the 
teachings of the Mosaic legends, as I liave elsewhere shewn. (See 
my Lecture on the Character of Moses as a Statesman, in this 
work. See also Pritchard’s Egyp. Mythol. pp. 400, 408.) 

The New Testament does, indeed, tell us that Christ is, in a 
peculiar sense, the Son of God ; that Christ is tlie onhf hcf/otten 
Son of God (John i. 14, 18 ; iii. 16, 18.) But it tolls us also 
that all believers in Christ, all truly devoted persons, are also 
children of God, sons and daughters of God. (dohn i. 12. Rom. 
viii. 14. Philip, ii. 15. Hos. i. 10: comp. Job. i. 6. Luke iii. 
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38.) What is there, then, to forbid the idea, that the term sons 
of God, was, from the remotest a^es of even the antediluvian 
world, applied to the pipus, and to those who avowed themselves 
worshippers of the one only living God ? 

Thus understood (and this is a natural, and, as I believe, the^ 
generally rcceiv('d intci'pretation of these passages), the story re- 
lated in Gen. vi. 1-4, is ])erfectly consistent with the monotheism 
pervading Genesis entirely, no less than the other books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

True, during the first three or four centuries of our era, there 
was extensively prevalent among Christian writers, an idea, that, by 
sons of God, mentioned in Gen. vi. 2, 4, “ who saw the daughters 
of men that they were fair f &c., spirits were meant, i e, angels 
clothed in bodies assumed for the purpose ; that these incarnate 
spirits wood and won the fairest among the women of that time ; 
and that, from tliis strange union, sprang a race of men, gigantic 
in stature, and lawless in their lives. And St Austin was very 
confident in this matter, distinctly asserting that instances Avere 
well known, and even not unfrequont, of demons (/. e. spirits in hu- 
man shape, and called Incubi), having carnal connection with wo- 
men ; so that, ho says, it Avere foolish to doubt the fact. 

But these monstrous stories undoubtedly originated in a false 
interpretation of this passage, by some Jewish Avriters, and not 
improbably they may have originated in the form of the phrase 
used for “ sons of GodJ^ as found in some ancient copies of the 
Septuagint translation of Genesis. Philo did certainly translate 
“ sons of God," angels of God. 

Josephus also asserts (Antiq. b. i. ch. iv.) that the angels of 
God, miring with women, begat an insolent race (not much un- 
like that of the heaven-storming giants celebrated in Greek mytho- 
logical fables), overhearing right with power. 

We cannot wonder, then, that nearly all the early Christian 
writers, called the Fathers, very feAV of whom knew anything of 
Hebrew, and who almost invariably used, and drew all their ideas 
of Bible truth from the Greek translation of the Old Testament 
called the Septuagint, should (as Dr Whitby has clearly shewn in 
his “ Wniings of the Fathers " that fiiost of them did, as e, g> 
Justin Martyr, Irona3us, Athenagorus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Lactantius, and even Eusebius, &c.) have held. 
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this strawge opinion of the meaning of Gen. vi. 2, 4. It is per- 
hai)S hardly necessary to remark that our c*oj)ies of the Septuagint 
read this passage (u/o/ roj esoD), as our English version dues, “ sons 
of God.” In the closing words of ver. 2G of Gen. iv. we read that 
in the days of Enos, the son of 8eth, then began men to call 
upon the name of the Lonl'^ 

By that expression is undoiihtedly meant some marked change 
in the religious sentiments or the religious rites of men, ])er]iaps 
both : and not improbably this change prt‘vailed chiefly in tlie 
fiirnily of Seth, llosimmuller thinks it denotes the re-ordering of 
the rites of God’s W(»rship. 

Monsieur Caheii, a learned Eroncli Jew of Baris, in his recent 
French translation of the Bible, coniinenecd in 1831, says, in a 
note on Gen. iv. 20 — This might w(‘ll be the origin of prayer 
addressed to the Eternal, as designated by his qnadrilitcral name 
Jehovah, here translated Lord''* This may be so. But as 
the >vord translated called njnoi may mean ‘‘ called npon them- 
selves,''* i, e. called themselv(‘s by the name of the Lord, it is the 
generally received o])inion that, in the time of Enos, the descend- 
ants of Seth, seeing the groat and increasing wickedness prevail- 
ing among those of the race of Cain, did, in order to separate 
themselves more fully from the iinpioas, assume a designation ex- 
pressive of their reverence for the triu‘ God, and so called them- 
selves, after his name, the j>eo)de of Jehovah, 

These arc they who, in Geii. vi. 2, 4, are spoken of as sons of 
God, 

It is, however, true that the word translated began, in Gen. iv. 
26, does, in some of its forms, mean to pollute or profane. 
Hence many of the old Jewish rabbins believed and tangJit tliat 
hei’e, in the ftmiily of Seth, and so early as in the time of Enos, 
was the origin of idolatry, especially the worship of the sun and 
other heavenly bodies. 

This hypothesis is rendered quite plausible, from this considera- 
tion, that although in the lino of Seth piety and the knowledge and 
the worship of the true God were preserved, yet the great body, 
even of the descendants of Seth, although possibly designated sons 
of God, just as the whole of Europe (Turkey excepted) is now 
called Christian, did in fact become very corrupt and grossly 
wicked. As such Seth’s descendants (Noah and his family alone 
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exccptedj perished in one indiscriminate ruin with the descendants 
of Cain in the flood. 

That Cain and his clpscendants became wicked, impious idola- 
ters and deiiiers of tlie one living God, is an inference from the 
marked distinction made in Genesis between “ 807is of God ” and 
daughters of men. This idea is farther confirmed by the passage 
in the letter of the Apostle Jude (v. 4-11), whore, speaking of 
some who denied ilie Lord that honglit them,'' he adds, Woe 
unto them, for theg are gone after the way of Caln,^' i, e, they 
had thrown ofi* all respect for God. 

There is a very curious passage in the work of the Jewish 
writer Mainionides on idolatry, in which he explains this passage 
in Gen. iv. 2G as recording the origin of idolatry. T)r A. Clarke, 
in his Commentary on Gen. iv. 20, thus (piotes the passage from 
Mainionides at length : — “ In the days of Kuos the sons of Adam 
erred with a very great emr, and the counsels of the wise men of 
that age became brutish ; and Enos himself was one of those that 
erred; and their error n as this. They said, forasmuch as God 
has created these stars and spheres to govern the world, and set 
them on high, and imparted honour unto tliom, and they are min- 
isters that minister before him, it is meet that onen should laud 
and glorify them and give them honour. Eorthis is the will of 
God, that we magnify and honour whatsoever lie magnifieth and 
honourctb, even as a king w^ould have those honounnl who stand 
before him ; and this is the honour of the king himself, 

‘‘ When this thing was come up into their hearts, they began to 
build temples unto the stars, and to offer sacrifice unto them, to 
laud and glorify these ivitli words, and to worship before them, that 
they might, in their evil opinion, obtain favour of the Creator. 
And this teas the root of idolatry^ &c. And in process of time 
there stood up false prophets among the sons of Adam, who said 
that God had commanded and said unto them, worship such a sta)\ 
or all the stars, and do sacrifice unto them thus and thus, and build 
a temple for it, and make an image of it, that all the people, wo- 
men and children, may worship it. And the false prophets shewed 
them the image he had feigned out of his own heart, and said it 
w^as the image of such a star, which was hiade known to him by 
prophecy. And they began, after this manner, to make images 
in temples, and under trees, and on tops of mountains and hills, 
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and assembled tlieinselvos togetlior and worwliippetl them, And 
this thing was spread over all llie earth, to serve images with ser- 
vices difterent one from another, &c. &c. And the Avise men that 
were among them, as the priests and such like, thought there was , 
no God save the stars and spheres, for whoso sake, and in Avhose 
likeness, they had made these images ; and as for the liock over- 
asting, tlicre was no man that acknowledged Him, or know Him, 
mve a few persons in the world, such as Enoch, Methiisela]i,Noali,” 
&c. (See Maimonides in the IMishna ; and also Ainsworth on the 
[)assagc. See also Dr A. Clarke on Gen. iv. 2(>.) 

This curious and very ancient history of the rise and gradual 
ipread of idolatry ^ is (tuite ])robable. Certain it is tliat the sixth 
diapter of Genesis presents us with a brief sket(‘h of the spread, 
f not also of the origin of that wicke<lness which eventually caused 
Jie destruction of the ancient world by a vast deluge*; and as 
diief and prime among the agencies working to that issue, Ave line] 
Mentioned the intermingling of the Avorshippers ol* the ti*u(* God 
vitli the impious descenelarits of Cain. “ The sons of God saw 
he damjhters of men thot i/nnj vfere far ; nml thrii look them 
fJtves of(dl thoi iheif chose,*' This incongruous alliance s(‘em8 to 
lavo boon fraught Avith evils on all sides. (See Havcrnick’s Intrexl. 

.0 Pentateuch, pp. 110^112.) 

We knoAV, indeed, that even now, under the Gospel, the conne'c- 
ie)n in marriage of the devout (diristian Avith the decidedly worldly 
s discountenanced at least, if not forbidden. />V fje not une- 
qually yoked wUh unheiteve s and those avIio avouUI marry, are 
issurcd that it is right so to do only in ihe Lord," (1 ('or. vii, 
^9.) Nor can it be doubted that such marriages of the believer 
vitli the unbeliever are often the occasion of much anxiety and 
orrow, especially in regard to the training of children. I>iit in 
hose antediluvian marriages of the pious with the impious, of the 
oils of God with the daughters of men, there must have been a 
orncthing more than to us is now apparent — a something pecu- 
iarly offensive to heaven, and peculiarly fertile of evil. For the 
ntimation immediately follows of a certain brief interval during 
vhich God would yet bear with the increasing Avickedness of men 
sre he would sweep them all from the face of the earth. (Gen, vi. 

^ See also Faber’s Origin of Idolatry, vol. ii. pp. 34-36, and Sir AV'in. Drummonds 
>Hgines, vol. iii. pp. 424, 425. Jackson’s Chronology, pp. 60-63. 

N 
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3.) Then follow the remarkable words, There were giants in the 
earth wr those dags. 

By many, porliaps by a majority of the readers of our good old 
• English version, it has been supposed that these giants were per- 
sons of very largo stature and huge dimensions — an entire race of 
such monsters — and that they wer6 the fruit of the marriage of 
the pious race with the wicked — of the sons of God with the 
daughters of men. But this can hardly be ; for these giants 
(whatever that term may import) are liere stated to have been 
existing before the fruit of these unlawful marriages was born. 
Thus we read, “ Inhere were giants in the earth in those days'' 
And, AVTER THAT, “ when the stmt of God went in unto the 
daughters of ruen, and they hare children unto ihetn, the same be- 
came mighty men which were of old j men of renown." 

This whole passage seems to me to convey the idea simply that 
now the attention of men was directed exclusively to the affairs of 
this life, and that j)hysical beauty and i)hysical perfection became 
the great objects of' desire. ThcTcsult was a race excelling in 
physical proportions and physical power ; an athletic, healthy, 
active race — full of energy, full of enterprise, and signally success- 
ful in their worldly pursuits. The whole end and aim of this pre- 
eminently vigorous race seem to lia\c been pleasure and distinc- 
tion. This they secured ; for as in the very nature of things it 
could have been only a few comparatively of the one race that 
would intermarry Avith the other and produce the more vigorous 
race, the physical perfection, the boldness of the achievements of 
this mixed race — these mighty ones — might and Avould attract 
attention, aAvakoii admiration, and render them men of renown, 
wdiich were of old. 

The natural tendency of all this would be to increase the pre- 
vailing forgetfulness of God, to encourage luxury and idolatry, and 
to foster the general wickedness, which began loudly to call upon 
heaven for some purifying power to rid the earth of the monstrous 
wickedness under which it was groaning. 

Thus it appears that in these lustful maiTiagcs was laid the 
foundation of that abounding evil which eventually brought the 
Deluge upon the earth. 

It may be, however, that by the phrase ‘‘ sons of God," like 
other somewhat similar expressions, such as “ cedars of God," 
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mountains of th(* Lord^^^ denoting very liigh trees. or lofty 
mountains, &c. (sec 1 KSam. xx\i. 12; Ps. Ixviii. 1(>, xxxvi. 7, 
Ixxx. 10, 11, civ. 10 ; Cant. Adii. G*; and compare Nordlioimer s 
Hebrew Grammar, vol. i. i)p. GO, Gl), Moses intends to convey the 
idea of persons tall, largo, and iimjostic in appf*arancc. If this 
interpretation be admitted, we" shall have here no account of the 
orirfia of those tall individnals; it Avonld only secern, by inference, 
that su(‘h appeared among the descendants of »Sot]j, the pious 
race. 

Captivated by the beauty of the daughters of men — c. tlie 
thoroughly Avorldly, the descendants of Cain — tliey contracted 
marriages Avith thorn, the result of which Avas a race vigorous, da- 
ring, and distinguished alike fi»r their achievcinouts and their in- 
creasing Avi eked ness. 

Certain it is that this passage of holy Avrit lias, in all ages, 
boon understood to convey tlu‘ idea that there existed, in antedi- 
luvian times, a considerable number of )>ersons, il' not an entire 
race or tribe of men, gigantic in size, ami distingnislu'd for their 
prowess. But it by no means antliorizes tlie notion that the an- 
b^diliivians Averc generally persons of gigantic stature. iNor ivS there 
any reason to believe that, even from the earliest ages, the general 
average of man’s size has undergone any considerable alteration. 
It is indeed true that many ancient authors s]>eak of sucli giants 
in primitive times, c. g, lluctius, Impiiries, b. ii. ; Augustine do 
Civ. T)ei. vi. 15 ; Josephus, Anti(|. b. i. c. al ; Pliny, vi. 1. (Sec 
Hci<leggor, Hist. Patriarchs, Essay ii. ; Wliistoii’s Orig. Records 
and Suppl. ; and also IlarkAvelFs Apology, vi. J3, <S:c. 8ee Faber’s 
Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. p. 217. fSee Jackson’s Chrono- 
PP- 5'd, GO.) 

It is also true that, at various epochs, bones of immense size 
have been dug up, which at the time, and for many ages there- 
after, were supposed to bo human hones of vast size, the remains 
of ancient, and possibly of antediluvian giants. Thus it is stated 
by Taselius, and the statement is repeated by Claverinus, that 
near Panormum, in Sicily, the body of a giant eighteen cubits, or 
twenty-seven feet in height, Avas dug up a.d. 1547. 

Another near Mazarenc, in the same island, was found a.d. 
1516, twenty cubits, or thirty feet tall. Again, in 1548, near 
Syracuse, was disinterred a skeleton of similar size. Near Entella, 
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in Sicily, as dug up a body twenty-two cubits, or tliirty-tliree feet 
high, the skull of which was aJ)out ten feet in circumference. An- 
otlxer body of enormous magnitude is spoken of as having boon 
found standing in a large cave near Drepanum, in Sicily, so early 
as A.D. 1342. The staff of this monster was, they tell us, like 
the mast of a ship, and the anterior part of his skull would con- 
tain several Sicilian bushels, each of which is about one- third of 
the English bushel. (See Wliistoii’s Authentic Records and Sup- 
plement.) 

Plato and Pliny both mention enormous bones found in a 
mountain of Crete, which, if human, must have appertained to a 
man standing forty-six cubits, or nearly sixty-nine feet tall. 
Another found in Mauritania, and meutioiu'd by Strabo and Plu- 
tarch, was suppos(^d to be the skeleton of Antauis. If really his, 
then Anta*us must have stood sixty cubits, that is, nearly ninety 
foot high. A man of im])Osing ])rosence certainly must this An- 
taeus have hcen ; and vdicn ho stooped to kiss his mother earth, 
it must have been an act of signal condescension.^ 

Some old authors tell us of another skeleton, found a.d. 1171, 
in England, that appertained to a person fifty feet long. 

It is hardly necessary to add that all such supposed gigantic 
human hones, Avlien subjected to the test of scientific scrutiny, prove 
to be not human bones at all, but the bones, sometimes of whales, 
sometimes of the elephant, and sometimes of extinct monsters, 
such as the mastadon, or the isaurion. Sir Ilans Sloanc examined 
an immense vertebra, or joint of a backbone, dug up in Oxford- 
shire, England, which was fully believed by the vulgar to be the 
bone of a huge antediluvian giant. He found it to be, in truth, 
one of the vertebrie of a large whale. St Austin, in adducing 
proof of the existence of “ <jiaais in those daijs on the earth he^ 
fore the flood,'' mentions an immense tooth that he himself had 
seen near Utica. It was doubtless the tooth of some elephant. 
In 1G50 a large tooth disinterred near Tunis, in Africa, was sent 
for examination to the learned Piereso. He identified it as in all 
respects similar to another tooth found in the same region ; and 


* Quwre. May it not be that the discovery, in very early times, of siieh vast bones 
in Sicily, and some other places near the shores of the Mediterranean, and known to 
the ancients, had something to do in originating the traditionary fables of the giants 
of classical antiquity, especially the Cyclops and tlie Titans? 
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both were unquestionably the grinders of an elephant, or of ele- 
phants. (See Richardson’s Geology. Cosmos, vol. i. j). 275.) 

Some strange mistakes have, it is said, been made in the 
reputed relics of saints, exhibited in some popish clmrclies. A 
few years ago, a large scapula, part of an elephant in reality, was 
exhibited in a church at Venice, as the shoulder-blade of 8t 
Christopher. 

At Antwerp, also, a large tooth was shown as a saintly relic, 
which had, at one time undoubtedly, aided in duly masticating the 
food of a good-sized elephant. (See Rees’ C^yclopod. art. Giant. 
See also Dr Beard’s Bib. Diet, for People, art. Anak.) 

It can hardly be denied, however, that human skeletons and 
Imman bones, and fragments of such bones of uncommon magni- 
tude, have occasionally been found. A paper mentioning several 
such instances was read, some years since, by Mon. Le Cat. before 
the Aeadeiniedes Sciences,'^ at Rouen. (Idem.) It is also un- 
questionable that occasionally there have been seen, in various 
countries and in all ages, living individuals of unusual, and some- 
times even of enormous stature. 

In our own day such monsters have been seen ; and exceptions, 
equally striking, occasionally present, of persons of very diminu- 
tive size ; as, e. </. the dwarf known as Tom Thumb, who is yet 
living, and has been exhibited in nearly every state in the ITnion, 
and in several countries of Europe also. 

The skeleton of O’Brien is still in the British Museum, mea- 
suring seven feet eleven inches in height. The man, while living, 
must, therefore, have been about eight feet and one inch in height. 
Parsons, originally a blacksmith, and afterwards cnii^loycd as a 
porter at the Court establishment of the English monarch, about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, Avas seven feet and two 
inches high, and proper tionably built in all respects. 

Instances of similar excess beyond the average proportions of 
man are not unknown. Perhaps there arc few who have not oc- 
casionally met with such. 

A few years since, when travelling on the Mississippi, I saw a 
young man who came on board at Grand Gulf, apparently not 
above eighteen years of age. Judging by the degree in which 
he was compelled to stoo]), as he moved about in the cabin of the 
steamer, he must have been considerably above seven feet in 
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height. At that time he was a well proportioaod, though rather 
slender youth. If still living and in health, he is no doubt 
greatly increased in bulk, and might bo appropriately designated 
a fjiant. 

Some few years since, a person of yet larger proportions was 
exhibited at Philadelphia. 

The Jlomaii emperor Maximilian is said to Jiave been no less 
than nine feet hij^h. 

Goliath, the Philistine, slain by David., is recorded to have 
boon six cubits and a span : that is, if we rightly estimate the 
ancient Hebrew cubit, about nine and a-hnlf feet. 

Mention is undoubtedly made, in the Bible, of (piite a number 
of men of gigantic size : but they arc evidently spoken of as ludus 
nahir^T, a singular phenomena, as rare exceptions to the general 
rule, and, beA\iusc exreplions, therefore remarkable, and mentioned 
as such. 

Now all history certifies the fact, that such rare examples of 
gigantic size, have occurred in all ag(\>: and undoubted testimony, 
nay indeed our own ob‘^ervati(m ahsiiros us, persons of sucli gi- 
gantic size do still, occasionally, appear in society. 

Tlu're is, therefore, no improbability in the account given in the 
Bible, of persons, and occasionally, of families, and perhaps of 
^^liole tribes of unusual, of even gigantic dimensions 

In Gen. xiv. 5, mention is made of a race, termed Hepliaim, 
who were settled beyond dordan, in Ashteroth Kernaim : they 
wore defeated l)y Chedorlaomcr. Of this race, in the time of Moses, 
there remained alone Og, King of Baslian. (l)eut. iii. 10.) The 
collin of iron here spoken of (although this pass«‘igo is, by some, 
supposed to bo an interpolation by a later liand) was yot existing 
in the writer’s time, and was preserved in Rabath, a city of the 
Ammonites. This colHn was nine cubits long and four broad. 
The person for whose corpse such a coffin was necessary, must 
have been of gigantic stature, upwards ol* thirteen feet high, and 
large in proportion. 

Now we know that in the last century, Turner the naturalist 
reported tlmt he saw, near the Rio dc la Plata, in South America, 
a race of giants, from the interior, totally naked ; and one of 
whom, the tallest among them, w^as twelve feet high. (Rees. 
Oycl. art. Giant.) 
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The Patagonianji, oa the coa^t of /South America to the iiorlli 
and north-west of Cape Horn, are universally admitted to he 
above the ordinary height, varying from six to seven feet, or a 
little more. 

Humboldt tells us that the G nay aqui lists measure six and a 
half feet, and that the Paraguas are equally tall : while theCarib- 
bccs of Ciimana are distinguished, by their almost gigantic size, 
from all the other nations he had met within the New World. 
(See Pritchard’s Researches, vol. v. j). 489 ) 

By the earlier Spanish navigators, the Patagonians were stated 
to measure seven feet four inches. This account seems to be 
somewhat exaggerated. More recent travellers, such as Bougain- 
ville, Wallis, Carteret, and Falkner, tell us that the Patagonians 
usually measure from six to seven feet. (See Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
See also Kitto, Cyclop, of Bib. Lit. art. Giant.) 

The Rephaiin above spoken of, arc mentioned in Job xxvi. 5, 
although the word rephaim is there rendered dead things : comp. 
Josh. xii. 4, and xiii. 12, 

111 Numbers xiii. 28, the Anakim are spoken of as a race of 
giants. The spies sent forth to explore and to ascertain the con- 
dition of the Canaanites and of their land reported, We saw there 
the ghmis, the sons of Anak, whirJi came of the giants ; and we 
were m our own sight as grasshoppers ; and so we were in their 
sight f vers. 32, 33 : and compare Dent. ix. 2, and ii. 10 ; see 
also Josh. xi. 22. 

In Asa, in Gath, and in Ashdod, persons of this gigantic race 
long continued. (Judges i. 20. Josh. xiv. 12.) Of this race 
Goliath was. (1 Sam, xvii. 4.) 

The Zammoumim also (Deut. xxi. 20), who dwelt in the laud 
of Ammon, arc spoken of as a race of giants. 

There can, then, be no doubt the Jewish Scriptures do teach, 
that in ancient times, at least from Moses to the time of David, 
men of gigantic stature, formidable exceptions to the general 
standard of human bulk and stature, were found occasionally in 
the land of Canaan ; and they were, generally, as wicked as they 
were gigantic. 

That such gigantic stature is described among the antediluvians, 
is not quite so clear. The Hebrew word, translated in the text 
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giants, is nephilim, literally /a ones, or persons falling on 
others. 

Mon. Cahen introduces this chapter (Gen. vi.) with the heading, 
“ The Fourth Document : relative to the mirture (or confusion, 
melange) of the races' 

In V. 2 he adopts the rendering of Onkelos, viz. for “ sons 
of God,^^ sons of the great or the noble (des grands) ; “ daughters 
of men,'' he tranvslates “ fdles dii peuplef young Avonien of the 
common people : and he remarks, “ The sui^position of two classes 
is probable. The lieroes of Greece wxTe, for the most part, sons 
of her gods ; and she attributes the same origin to the giants, the 
Cyclops — and surely diftcrent countries might have the same tra- 
ditions.” 

M. Cahen, though a Jew, a learned Hebraist, and, I believe, a 
rabbin, is a French FJiilosopher ; and lie is, undoubtedly, a verg 
liberal expositor of the Hebrew (Scriptures. 

On Gen. vi. 4 : Giants wxtc then on the earth, even after the 
sons of the groat had intercourse with daughtcTs of the people 
(/, c. peasant-girls, &c.) he remarks, in a note : — “ iFiants, ne- 
phllbn: In thus(' ages over wdiich the tlame of liistory could cast 
only a feeble (pale) light, every thing magnifies itself; the dura- 
tion of human life, hiinuiu diu^ensions, the bodily strongtli of men, 
like objects seen across an intervening obscurity. But, Avith the 
progress of reason, every thing resumes its proper proportions. 

I'his tradition is of very high antiquity. Moreover, the 
IlebreAV Avord seems to denote men fallen ( des homines dechusF) 

Assuredly M. Cahon is a liberal and a rationalistic inter- 
preter of the old Hebrew Scripture. 'J4ie JcAvish Avriter Aquila 
translates the term nephlUm, men who attack," L e. who fall 
Avith impetuosity on their enemies. Symniaclius translates it, 
violent men, cruel, men whose only rule of action is violence. 

Another term, translated by the Septuagint, glcmt, is gibbor, 
meaning strictly a strong man, a brave warrior. Such was 
Nimrod. (Gen. x. 8 ; see also Ps. xix. 5. Isa. iii. 2 ; xiii. 3 ; 
xlix. 24, 25. Ezek. xxxix. 18, 20.) 

There is, therefore, nothing in this passage in Genesis (chap. 
>i.) which imperatively requires us to understand the term giants, 
in its ordinary sense, as denoting persons of unusual stature and 
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bulk. They may have been such. Tersous of gigantic dimen- 
sions are spoken of in other parts of the JcAvish Scriptures ; 
ancient fables and traditions among nearly all nations mention 
such, as e. g. the Cyclops and the Titans of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. History records instances of such uncommon 
stature in many countries, and in almost eyery age; and avo 
know that even yet instances of the kind do occasionally present 
themselves. They arc now extraordinary cases, and tliey excite 
wonder as such ; and as such, they are mentioned in the Mosaic 
narrative. 

There is, therefore, certainly notliiiig improbable or (‘xtra- 
vagant in tlic whole story ; and, consequently, the objections 
urged against this portion of Genesis on tlie allege d ground of its 
fictitious character, are void of force. Moreover, the whole 
narrative furnishes an imiu'cssive illustration of the danger con- 
sequent on nndervalniiig a knowledge of tlie true God, and of the 
guilt of slighting the privileges attendant on access to the worship 
of the living God, with its several ordinances and sacred rites. 
Such neglect leads to carelessness of the highest duties, a thorough 
worldliness of spirit, open apostasy from God, and to every species 
of gross wickedness. Tt provokes, also, the displeasure of God ; 
it wearies out his long-sufiering ; and eventually it calls down 
his heavy judgments, as in the Deluge, which destroyed the whole 
ungodly antediluvian world. 



LKdTl'lJE IX. 

TIIK DET.UGE UNIVERSAL. 

1*A1!T 1. 

Gen. vii. 23. — “Ami every living substance was destioycd which was upon the face 
of the ground, ])oth man and c.iitle, and the creeping things, and the fowl of the 
heaxens, and tlicy were destroyed from the earth ; and Noah only remained alive, 
and they that were with him in the aik.” 


Ttte Bible was not given, most assuredly, to servo as a text- 
book of science, nor as mere food for curiosity, nor yet as a 
rejtository of materials for the gratification of a refined literary 
taste; and yet, in the events it records or alludes to, in the 
descriptions it furnishes, brief though they are, th(‘re is much to 
stimulate curiosity, much to grjitify the most refined taste, and 
much which the deepest researches of science may be well em- 
})loycd to illustrate and to explain. And certainly no other of 
the teachings of the Bible is more remarkable than is that of a 
mighty deluge in the time of Noah. 

Many centuries had claps(‘d since the creation of man upon the 
earth, and since his fall, by the transgression of the first human 
pair in Eden. 

Population had greatly increased ; and it seems to have spread 
extensively over the earth, for we read of cities, and the arts of 
life, and of civilization already cultivated. (Gen. iv. 17, 20, 21, 
22.) But wickedness was everywhere prevalent, and impiety 
reigned. Gen. vii. 1, “ The earth xuas corrupt before God, and 
the earth was filled with violence'^ Whereupon the Most High 
determined to destroy the whole race of man, and with him, all 
living creatures on the face of the earth, saving only Noah, with 
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his family, and a sufliciciit niunbcr of })air» of all livinjif cveaturos, 
inhabitants of the dry land, that were to be preserved with Noah, 
in an ark, or large ship, constructed by Noah according to direc- 
tions received from God. Tlio materials and the dimensions of 
this ark are minutely described in the sacred narrative. 

Nearly a century and a quarter, as it would seem, was Noah 
busied in preparing this huge vessel, to serve* as a safe refuge for 
himself and his family during the fierce conHict of the elements 
attendant on the coming inundation ; and to pn‘scrve alive seed 
of all living creatures, so that when tlu^ ilood should subside, the 
earth might be again replenished with living occupants as before. 
(Gen. vi.^ 17-22.) 

All this w as done. The ark Avas constructed ; due provision 
of appropriate food was made for all ; man and beast, reptile 
and fowl, were all shut up in tlic ark ; when, in the six hundredth 
year of Nc^ah, and on the seventeenth day of the second month, 
the fountains of the great <lcep wxre broken up, and the windows 
of heaven Avore opened. Copious torrents of rain descended day 
and night, for many Avcc'ks continuously, so that the waters 
increased and spread over the whole earth, covering the plains, 
the hills, and at length the loftiest mountain siunniits, under the 
whole lioaven, several cubits d(‘ep. (Gen. vii. JO) 

For one hundred and fifty days, or about five months, the 
waters prevailed over the whole earth. After this they gradually 
subsided, and at length disappeared, leaving the (*arth bare as 
before, but utterly desolate and iininhahited ; for every Uvlncf 
sahstanee was destroyed ivhieJt was iqjon the fare of the ground, 
both man and effttle, <fnd the eree}}ing things, and the fowl of 
the heavens ; and they were destroyed from the etfrth : and 
Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him in the 
arkr 

From the whole narrative given in Genesis, it is, I think, plain 
that the writer designed his readers to understand, that the 
deluge he describes was not a mere local inundation, desolating 
only one largo province of Asia, but that it was universal — 
strictly and literally universal — covering the entire surface of the 
habitable globe, and submerging all lands — just so far, at least, 
as animal life had then extended over tlie earth. Moreover, that 
this narrative is to be received as a true historical record, and 
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not ail allegory, is plain from the manner in Mhicli the flood of 
Noah is mentioned and referred to in the New Testament. Thus 
our Lord says : “ Tit ihe days of Noah, they did eat, they drank, 
they married wives, they were yiven in marriage, until ihe day 
that Noah entered into the ark, and the flood came and destroyed 
them alir (Luke xvii. 27 ; compare Matt. xxiv. o7-39.) 

The A])ostle Peter mentions the Deluge in each of his epistles; 
thus, 2 Pet. ii. 5, “ (lod spared not ihe old world ; hut saved 
Noah, the eighth person, a prearher of righteousness ; bringing 
'in the flood on ihe world of the ungodly. And again, 1 Pet. 
iii. 20 ; The long-suffering of (Jod waited in ihe days of Noah, 
while the ark was a-preparing, wherein few, that is eight souls, 
were savedy And the writer to the Hebrews tells us (xi. 17), 
^^By faith Noah, being warned of God, prepared an ark, to the 
saving of his house.^^ 

Py all, therefore, w)io beli('>c in the inspiration of the Bible, 
the fact is held as certain, that a great deluge of waters took 
place in the days of Noah, by Mhich all mankind, and all living 
creatures inhabiting the land, and incapable of continued exist- 
ence in water, perished from tlie face of the eartli ; ivliilc eight 
persons only, viz. Noah and IiIkS family, together with the animals 
sheltered with liim in the ark, alone survived * and from the 
descendants of those so saved, the present living tenants of the 
globe, human and irrational, have sprung. Against this aecount 
of a deluge (interpret the record, and explain the facts as you 
may) several imposing ohjeciions present themselves. 

That the Noachian deluge was universal, covering the entire 
surface of the globe, has been the generally received interpreta- 
tion, 

But to avoid the obvious difficulties attending this literal inter- 
2 iretation, some men, and those of no mean note, in both the 
scientific and the theological world, have resorted to the hypo- 
thesis of a partial deluge, extending only over the comparatively 
small portion of the earth’s surface, which, as they suppose, could 
then have been occujiicd by man. 

To sujiport this hypothesis, tliey understand the strong lan- 
guage and the universal terras emjdoycd in the narrative, as 
a 2 )iilying merely to a portion of the earth. This xiortion they 
supjiose to haic been comi>letely submerged, and its highest hills 
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covered. The entire race of mankind, saving only the eight 
persons in the ark, and all the animals inhabiting that extensive 
region, they admit, were destroyed : while they suppose there 
may have been entire continents not afFccted by this local inun- 
dation, and left still swarming with their appropriate animal 
occupants. 

Tins interpretation they strengthen by adducing other pas- 
sages of Scripture, in which Uhe universal terms are used in a 
limited sense, as e, <7. when (Gen. xli. 5G) the famine in the days 
of Joseph is said to have prevailed in all the earth, wliile (as 
they tell us) a portion only of Asia Minor can be inteiuh'd.^ 
As also in Acts ii. 5, where it is said tluTe were at Jerusalem, 
on the day of pontecost, devcnit mem dwelling in everij nation 
iinder heaven; and again in Dent. ii. 25, where it is declared 
tJiat God will b(‘gin to put the di’eadof the Jews upon the nations 
under the whole heaven : which w(‘ know, with absolute certainty, 
never Avas fulfilled, if the promise be understood Vderallij. 


^ If the (liineso annals arc to he credited, a sovou years’ famine prevailed aho over 
the entire coimtrj' of Cliina, also, at a period whicli bcems to synchroinbc with that of 
the patriarch Joseph: and in tint case, the terms used in (Icn. xli. .5<>, could hardly 
1)0 understood in a vtuy restricted sense. (See Marlin’s C’hina, v«)l. i. p, 196. M. 
Pauthier’s Chine, I’lliiivers Pitt. pp. (JA, 6G. Du 1 [aide’s (.’hina, vol. i. p. 209. 
Lond. edit. 1706 ; and G iit/;la(I'’s China Opened, vol. i. p. 307.) 

On the credit to be attached to the C’liineso hiatorics, Mr Gut/lafF of'Vrs the hdlow- 
ing sensible remarks ;--’rhc history of all nations, except that of the jieople of God, 
commences with fables and mythological traditions, and it only assumes a moio 
authentic shape when the nation has airiviul at a certain stage of civilization. Uefore 
Coufucias, C’hina had no authors, much less an historian, so that liis own unnals were 
transmitted b} tradition, tlirongli a eourse of 2000 years. Under sucli cireiiin.stance.s, 
what correctnc.ss can we expect even after the most laborious researches? On these 
annals, however, the antirpiity of the (’hiiie.se empire is founded with as nnieh claim to 
our belief, as might be accorded to an English wiiter of the present day, wlio should 
sit down to compose the history of the ancient llritons before the invasion of the 
Koinans, and not only give the names of their kings, hut also repeat the speeches they 
uttered in council, or the debates of their Druidical assemblies. Wo, therefore, con- 
sider the history previous to Yaou (2337 u.c.) as fabulous, from thence to Confucius 
(550 B.c.) as uncertain, from Confucius to the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960) it may he 
•deemed as ^.orrect as that of Greece ; and since that period it is fully authentical. 

“ We are aware that the calculation of eclipses has been brought forward to prove 
the high antiquity of the Chinese empire. If Europeans had not given themselves 
trouble to verify them, no Chinaman would ever have dreamed of bringing them forth 
as a proof; for it required much ingenuity even to find the eclipses in their classical 
works.” (China Opened, Gntzlaff, vol. i. p. 297. 8ee also on this point the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library, China, vol. i. pp. 40, 41.) 
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Were the mere universality of some of the terms employed in 
the Mosaic narrative the sole ground of objection to the hypo- 
thesis of a local inundation only in the days of Noah, that hypo- 
thesis might, perhaps, be deemed admissible. But there arc 
other and more serious difficulties attending it, to be hereafter 
examined. 

Moreover, the language employed in Gen. vii. derives its force 
as expressive of complete universality, not merely nor mainly 
from the mc^auiiig of the several individual terms, but from the 
structure of the whole. The complete covering of the entire 
earth’s surface is asserted, and the submergence of the loftiest 
mountain summits, not merely on the eartli, or the land, but 
under the whole heaven^ is affirmed. Further still, the destruc- 
tion of animal life, human and bi‘ut(‘, is deedared to have been 
complete ; and tlien, as if to make assurance doubly sure, the 
•saved care enumerated, Noah and tliose with him in the ark, and 
these are dechai'cd to have been the only living creatures pre- 
served from d(‘striiction ; “ and i^onh onbf nnaatned alive, and 
Ihei/ that tvere iviik liiin ht the ark\'^ This closing declaration 
apj)lies to the human race and to all creature's in which was the 
breath of lile, not merely in any one land, or province, but utnlev 
the whole heave o, 

Whetlu'r his asst'rtion l>e true or not, it would seem difficult 
to underslaiid the language of Moses in this narrative, .as convey- 
ing the idea of anything h'SvS than a <leluge literally universal over 
the entire globe, just as it has been commonly understood. 

If the language of Moses does not convey the idea of a universal 
deluge, it would be impossible to construct a paragraph that 
should unequivocally convey that idea. But however the account 
given by Closes of the Deduge be understood, as to the extent of 
surface covered by it, it will hardly be questioned tluit as to man- 
khnh his doctrine is, the Noachian deluge xvas universal. Eight 
human beings only survived that c<alamity ; and from those eight 
all the severiil families and nations of men now existing are de- 
scended. 

Such an event as the Deluge must have made a deep Impres- 
sion upon the minds of (he survivors ; and the memory of that 
event may well be expected to shew itself prominently and strongly 
in the traditions handed down to thedr posterity; and conse- 
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quciitly tlio tradition of it may be looked for in tlie oldest legends 
of the several leading races or divisions of the linnian family, 
wherever found. 

And such is the fact, and most strikingly so ; and that, too, in 
nearly every country under heaven, even those most remote from 
the supposed site of the earliest settlements after the Hood, and 
those most remote from each other. 

Tlio ceremonies of most of the nations of antiquity were full ol‘ 
idolatrous references to the preservation of man from the J deluge. 
“ If we take the circuit of the globe (says a ([iiaint old writer, 
Stackhouse), and in<[uire of the inhabitants of every climate, wo 
shall find that ‘ ihe fame of the Deluffe h gone through the earthy' 
and that in every part of the known world, there are certain re- 
cords, or traditions of it.” 

In almost all nations, from the remotest periods, there have 
prevailed certain mythological narratives, and legemlary tales of 
the Deluge, or of bimilar catastrophes, Such narratives formed 
a part of the first rude beliid’ of the Egyptians, Chal(la?ans, 
Greeks, Scythians, and of the Celtic tribes. They hav(‘ also been 
discovered among the IkTuvians and Mexicans, and the South Sea 
Islanders. (Sec Kitto, vol. i. p. 542. Dr J. Pye Smith, p. 74, 
Consult also Sir AV. Drummond’s Origineh, vol. i. chap. vii. p. 57, 
&c. Eaber’s Pagan Idolatry, vol. ii. chap. iv. pp. 10 (>-124.) 

Of this universal Deluge (says Dr Stillingfl(*et, in his erudite 
work, Origines Saerje, vol. i. p. 14G), we have most clear and con- 
curring testimonies of most ancient nations of the world. For 
which purpose, Grotius and others have produced the testimony 
of Berosus the Chaldaean, and of Josephus, concerning the Hood, 
and the ark in which Noah was preserved ; that of Abydenus, out 
of Cyril and Eusebius, concerning Xisanthrus’ or Noah’s sending 
out of the birds to see if the flood w^as assuaged; and of Alex- 
ander Polyhibtor, concerning the preservation of animals in the 
ark ; of Plutarch, concerning the sending out of the dove ; of 
Lucian, de Dea. Syria, concerning the whole story ; and so of 
Molon and Nicolaus Daraascenus. Besides, it is manifest by 
others, liow among the Chaldieans the memory of Noah was 
preserved under the fable of Cannes, which had part of a fish and 
part of a man ; as is evident from the fragments of Apollodorus 
Abydenos, and Alexander Polyhistor, iirosorved in Eusebius’ 
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Greek Chronica. Amonff the Clihifse, under the name of Pii- 
oncuu8, who, by tlieni is said to have escaped alone with his 
family out of the universal Deluge ; saith Isaac Vossius, who sup- 
poseth Pii, or Pi, to be only a prefix to the name, so that Pu- 
oncuus, is the same with i e. Noali. * 

“ Martinius tells us, ‘de diluvio multa est apiid Sinicos scrip- 
tores inentio,’ that the ancient writers of Chinese history speak 
much of the flood (of a flood.) Johannes de Laet tells us out of 
Lescharbotus, how constant the tradition of tlie flood is among 
the Indians, both in New France, Peru, and other parts.” (Grig. 
Sacra?, vol. i. pp. 140, 147. Faber, vol. i. p]>. 243-245.) 

The early traditions of the Gentoos descidbe a deluge, and the 
escape of one family; and they detail many particulars strongly 
resembling the history of Noah as given in Gi'iiesis. The send- 
ing forth of a dove out of the i>rcat ship, by Xisanthriis, and its 
subsequent return, bearing a green leaf, are distinctly stated in 
these Gentoo traditions. Jlaroii lluinboldt (the most extensively 
travelled, the most acutely observant, and the most profoundly 
learned of all travellers) tells us, that of the dificu’ent nations who 
inhabit Mexico, paintings representing the deluge *of (\>xea?, are 
found among the A/tccs, the Mi/tees, the Zapotecs, the Tlastal- 
tecks, and the Mechonacans. The Noah, Xisuthriis or ISfenou of 
these nations, is called (\)xeox, Teocipaetli, or Tt*/])!. Tie saved 
himself and his ^vife X()chi(ju(‘tzel in a bark, or according to other 
traditions, on a raft of Ala-hucte (the Cu])r(‘ssus disticha), but 
according to the Meehouacans, he embarked in a spacious i^calli, 
with his wife, his children, several animals, and grain, the pre- 
servation of which was im])ortaut to mankind. hen the Great 
Spirit, Tezcallipoca, ordered the waters to ^^ithdraw, Te/pi sent 
out from the ship a vulture, the Zopiloto. This bird, which feeds 
on doa<l flesh, did not return, on account of the great number of 
carcasses left on the ground by the retiring winters. Tezpi then 
sent out other birds, one of which, the humming-bird, alone re- 
turned, holding in its beak a branch covered with leaves. Tezpi 
seeing thus that fresh verdure began to clothe the soil, left his 
bark, near the mountain of Colluacaii.” (Humboldt’s Researches, 
p. 65.) 

In this Mexican tradition, the Mosaic narrative is given almost 
entire, only the vulture here figures in place of the raven ; and 
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instead of tlic dove, the humming-bird, better known to tlie Mexi- 
cans, is introduce<L In another jiart of the v^^ame country, a 
similar story is handed down by tradition; but it goes Ibrthor, 
and makes mention of giants, and of the building of an artificial 
hill, in shape like a mound, a memorial of the mountain on which 
the ship rested. This hill was designed to rise above tlic clouds, 
but the gods, in anger at tlie impious attempt, hurled tin' on the 
pyramid, killed many of tlie workmen, and scattered the rest. 

This curious tradition not only strangely ccirroboratos the 
narrative of Moses, but it may serve to throw light on the origin 
and design of the mounds, so numerous in tlie MVst, and possibly, 
also, on the origin and innmary design of the numerous 1 pyramids 
of Egypt. Resting-places for the dead, — in tlieir form com- 
memorating the first resting-place after the furious storms of the 
Deluge, to the one solo family of man that survived the catas- 
trophe. 

“ The Crees,” also a tribe of Arctic Indians, “ all spoke of a 
universal Deluge, from which oik' family alone escaped, with all 
kinds of birds and beasts, on a huge raft.’’ So says Dr Kicbard- 
son, tlic companion of Franklin in his polar expedition. 

IJiimboldt mentions also similar traditions among tlie various 
tribes of South American Indians, inhabiting the high inland 
regions on the banks of the Orinoko. 

Even Indians of the Choctaw tribe, some miserable ri'mnants 
of which still lurk around the suburbs of onr city (Mobile), it 
is well known, when they first came into contact with the whites, 
traditions handed down from their remotest ancestors, of a mighty 
deluge, from which a small number of persons only escaped on a 
raft. In those North American Indian traditions, a musk-rat 
figiu’es as the substitute of Noah’s dove. 

Now all these traditions (and similar ones have been found 
lingering in the heart of Africa), so widely siiread, so ancient, so 
carefully preserved, so varying in non-essentials, so identical in 
all the main circumstances, and all pointing to the one same great 
event, must have had a common origin, and an origin in truth. 
They could not be the result of chance, they could not have 
originated in fancy or in falsehood; and in this case, collusion 
is altogether out of the question. 

These traditions do, then, confirm the narratiu" in liened-i, and 

o 
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go far to prove it true. They do not, indeed, prove that the 
Deluge geocfraphiraUij universal ; but they do prove that it 
was universal cthnographically. (See ITarcoiirt^s Doctrine of the 
Deluge, vol. i. pp, 29 - 35 .) 

These several traditions,^ so harmonious, furnish at least strong 
ground to ])clievc, either that there liavo been, at a very remote 
period, as many great deluges as tlierc have been primitive abodes 
of man, in all these several eoiiutries ; that these deluges de- 
stroyed the entire population of all these several countries, with 
all the animals then existing therein, excepting only and always, in 
each one of these several cases, one family of each of these primi- 
tive tribes, saved by the same means, — a vessel, an ark, a raft, or a 
big canoe ; and saved with the accompaniment of animals, and of 


^ The sketch of ontodiluvian history />I’ven by AToscs, in whith wo find many dark 
passagi‘s, is follovvod by flio narrative of a dehi^'o which destroyed the whole race of 
nion, except four pairs ; an liistoricul fact admitted as tiiic l>y every nafion, to whoso 
litcratuic wc have across, and paiticulaily by the anoient Hindus, who liavc allotted an 
entire Parana to the detail of that event, which they relate, ns usual, in symbols or al- 
Icfjorios. (Sir Win. Jones’s Asiatic Rescan bos, vol. iii. p. 425.) 

Mr Mitford in his learned work, “ The History of Greece,” tlius expresses himself ^ 
“The tradition of all nations, and appearances in every eountiy, bear witness siarcely 
loss explicit thaai the \v'ntings of Moses, to that general flood which nearly destroyed 
the whole human race; and those ablest Greek anthois who liavc attempted to trace 
the liistory of mankind to its source, all refer to such an event for the beginning of the 
present system of things on earth.” (Milford's Gieecc, vol. i. sec. i. p. 3 ; Plato’s 3(i 
Dialogue on 1 legislation.) 

The Irocpiois, a tribe of American Indians, are said to have preserved a curious tra^- 
dilioii of tlm primeval history. “ They believe that the first woman was seduced from 
her odcdience to God ; and that in consequence of it she was banished from heavenr 
Bhe aftcrw'ards bore two sons. One of these having armed himself with an ofifensivo 
weapon, attacked and slew the other, who was unable to resist his &ui>eiior force. 
More children afterw’ards sprang from the same woman, who were the ancestors of all 
mankind.” (Mu?nrs des Sauvages, tom. i. p. 43, as quoted by Faber, Orig, Pag. Idol, 
vol. ii. p. 38 A 

111 the leal lied work of Air Bryant on Mythology, be thus reasons : “ If the Deluge 
really happened at the time recorded by Moses, those nations whose moniuiients are 
preserved, or whoso w’ritings arc accessible, must have retained memorials of an event 
30 stupendous and comparatively so recent ; but, in fact, they have retained such me- 
morials.” This reasoning (remarks Bir Wni. Jones} seems just, and the fact is true 
beyond controversy. (Bee Asist, Kesear. vol iii. p. 429.) 

For further accounts of traditions respecting the Deluge, consult Harcourt’s Doc- 
trine of the Deluge, vol. i. p. 29, &e. Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. pp. 
20(3, 218 j vol. ii. chap. iv. pp. 106 129. Faber’s Horas Mosaicse, chap. iv. Sumner 
on the Records of Creation, 6th Lond. ed. 1860. Tomkins’ Hiilsean Prize Essay, 
t840> 
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food appropriate to them, — all which is exceedingly iinprohable, 
wo might almost say impossible ; or else these numerous accor- 
dant traditions prove one such deluge^ from which one fa- 

mily alone was preserved, and that of that one family the de- 
scendants have been scattered abroad into all these several coun- 
tries, each colony bearing with it a distinct tradition of that me- 
morable event, a tradition that has been everywhere preserved with 
wonderful truthfulness and accuracy, and hence the strong resem- 
blance and almost identity of all these several traditions. 

Sir C. Lyell, the great English geologist, distinguished not Joss 
for his erudition, his classic style and his candour, than for his 
science, suggests that, since floods and volcanic eruptions are the 
chief instruments of devastation on our globe, and are, indeed, so 
peculiarly calculated to inspire a lasting terror, and are so often 
fatal in their consequences to great multitudes of people, it scarce- 
ly requires the passion for the marvellous, so characteristic of rude 
and half-civilized nations, still less the exuberant imagination of 
Eastern writers, to augment them into general catacdysnis and 
conflagrations. 

He then instances the great flood of the Chinese, under the 
emperor Ya-ou (see the book called Chou- King, chap. Yao-Tien : 
and see Pauthier’s China, p. 12), n.c. 2300, which some have 
supposed to bo identical with Noah’s deluge. 

This Chinese cataclysm is described as having covered ihe low 
hills, and bathed the foot of the highest mountains, threatening 
to drown the heavens, &c. Lyell adopts the idea of Mr. Davis 
(who visited China with several British embassies), viz. that this 
was an ancient but local derangement of the waters of the Yellow 
River, one of the largest in the world, and which might, by a great 
overflowing, easily inundate the finest portion of China. Lyell 
adds, “ The tradition of a deluge among the Araucanian Indians, 
in South America, may be explained by reference to great earth- 
quake waves, which have repeatedly rolled over part of Chili : 
since the first recorded flood of 1590. The legend, also, of the 
ancient Peruvians of an iimndation, long before the reign of the 
Incas, in which six persons only were saved on a float, relates to 
a region which has been, more than once, overwhelmed by inroads 
of the ocean, even since the days of Pizarro, 
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“ The submergence, so lately as 1819, of a wide area of connr 
try in Cutcli, in Bri isli India, is well known, when a single tower 
only of the fort of Sindrce was left visible above the waste of 
waters. All this may serve to prove (adds this distinguished ge- 
ologist) hoAv easily the catastrophes of modern times might give 
rise to traditionary narratives, among a rude people, of floods of 
boundless exten L ” 

Nations without written records, and who are indebted for all 
their knowledge of past events exclusively to oral tradition, are in 
the habit of confounding in one legend, a serious of occurrences 
and incidents, whicli have happened at various epochs. They 
mingle these legends in their superstitions, and consecrate the idea 
in their religions rites, as c. <j, Ilnmbohlt tells us, that after a 
terrible eartlupiake in Cumana, in 176(3, which destroyed a large 
part of its inhabita^t^s, the ensuing season, renderiHl (as is common 
in such cases) unusually fertile by tlu‘ abundant rains whicli ac- 
companied the subterranean convulsions, was celebrated by the 
Indians with feasts and dances, after the ideas of an atique super- 
stition, as celebrating the destruction of the world and the ap- 
proaching epoch of its regeneration. (Humboldt and Voy. Uclat. 
Hist, vol, i. p. SO.) 

These rites are singularly in accordance with the ancient tra- 
ditions of the Brahmins, and of the ancient Egyptians. 

Nor,” says Lyell, “ must we forget that the superstitions of a 
savage tribe are transmitted through all the progressive stages of 
society, till they exert a |)owerful influence on the mind even of the 
philosopher.” (Princ. Geol. 1850, ]>]>. 8-10.) 

This theory of the great geologist is ingenious in itself, and is 
strongly presented : and were such ancient legends found only in 
two or three countries, this theory might be admitted as satisfac- 
tory. 

But the tradition of an ancient, a vast, and a totally destruc- 
tive deluge, destructive to all the race of man, save one family only, 
and that family saved, as the tradition uniformly represents, in 
one and the same way, by means of an ark or floating vessel, is 
too remarkable, too minutely particular in all the points of its iden- 
tity, and too strongly resembling tlie Mosaic narrative, to be ac- 
counted for by a vast series of local inundations, in vastly numer- 
ous countries, Tar separated by space, and by time too, yet all 
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wrouolit up in one almost identical logendarj’^ talc. These nume- 
rous traditions, found everywhere in countries so wide apart, and 
all agreeing so wonderfully in the circuinstanccs of one calamity, 
could have originated only in the same catastrophe, ex])erionced 
by the remote ancestors of all these now widely separated nations; 
a catastrophe, the memory of Avhich Avas preserved and handed 
down by tradition, and kept alive by religious commemorative 
rites ; and which, on the occasional occiuTence of local inunda- 
tions, in the different countries where the colonies of descendants 
had settlc<l, would be recalled wdth fresh interest, and be celebrat- 
ed wdth rencAved vivacity, — each such recurring calamity adding 
some new feature to the legend, or to the rite, or to both. 

The universal tradition of a deluge, shews that the ancestors of 
all nations once experienced the irru[)tion of a mighty deluge of 
waters over the country of their abode, from which one family alone 
of those ancestors escaped, together with such animals as they had 
secured with them in the vessel which bore them in safety until the 
waters subsided. But this tradition is a faithful echo of the his- 
tory Moses has given us of Noah’s flood, in Gen. vii.* 

* Dr Reilford thus cxpnsses hiiiHulf on these traditions: — 

“ Traditions of a general deluge Iiave been found among all natiot>s of the ancient 
world, and disseminated atnong modern nations in the most distant and opposite parts 
•of the cartli, and in all their diOerent degrees of civilization. Wherevei* there is any 
attempt to account for the existence of the present population, it begins with tlie pre- 
servation of one pair of human beings, ora single family, by some floating vessel. This 
is usually conneet«‘d with a previously existing race, — with the anger of the Supremo 
licing against their sins, — and with the desolation of the earth and the ra<‘e of men by 
a general inundation. 

“ There are no conflicting traditions. The harmony among all nations is such as 
could have arisen only from tlie fact itself. We find (’hahheans, riicrnicians, Assyrians, 
Persians, Chinese, Hindoos, Mexicans, Peruvians, North Americans, islanders of 
Occanica, all preserving in tlieir mythologies or their Ijistories, the principal facts re- 
corded by Moses. They all embody hut one story.” (Holy -fserij). Verified, i>p. J 12, 1 13.) 

“ Baron Cuvier thus reasons ; — Is it possible that mere accident should afford so 
striking a result, as to unite the traditional origin of the Assyrian, Indian, and Chinese 
monarcliies to the same epocha of about 4000 years from the present time? Could the 
ideas of nations, who possessed almost no natural affinities, whose language, religion, 
and laws, Jfid nothing in eonimon, — could they conspire to one point, did not truth 
bring them together ?” (Id. 1 13.) 

And yet Bolingbroke has had the hardihood to assert, that the tradition of Noah’s 
deluge is vouchsafed by no other authority than that of Moses, and that tlie memory 
of that catastrophe was known only to one people, and preserved in one cornet of the 
earth, (See his Philosophical Works, vol. iii, p. 224. Wee also Sumnor’s Records of 
Creation, p. 21.) 
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But hi addition to the corroboration of the Mosaic liistory, 
found in these wide-spread traditions of a mighty deluge, pre- 
served among nearly all nations, it was long thought that the ap- 
pearances left on the surface of the earth itself^ yielded evidence, 
clear and conclusive, of the truth of the Mosaic account of the 
flood. 

Even among the ancients, several of the philosophers, particu- 
larly Strabo, had noticed ancient shells and other fossils, in ele- 
vated positions ; and had suggested the idea of successive up- 
heavals and depressions of the earth’s surface, by earthquakes, 
&c. In after ages these topics seem to have been overlooked and 
forgotten. 

About the period of the Reformation, and for some time there- 
after, other branches of knowledge absorbed the attention of scho- 
lars. Leibnitz, a man of universal genius, a contemporary and a 
rival of the immortal Newton, seemed intuitively to catch a glimpse 
at the truth on this subject ; and he actually indicated the lino of 
research which has since led to the wonderful results embraced in 
raoilern geological science. 

The most cursory examination of the earth’s surfixee, shews 
bones, shells, and other remains of animals and ])lants both, pre- 
senting themselves in every possible variety of location — in the 
deep valley, and on the high hill. Eor a long time these were all 
ascribed directly to the deluge of Noah ; and the earth itself was 
thus supposed to present everywhere upon its very surface, evi- 
dence of that great scriptural cataclysm, corroborative of the text 
of Genesis, 

A little attentive examination, however, soon shewed that these 
remains were deposited in regular successive beds, or strata, one 
above the other. About a century and a half ago, Dr J. Wood- 
ward, of the Cambridge University, England, suggested the theory 
(already noticed in the preceding lecture on Creation in Six Days), 
viz. that all th6 rocks that contained minerals, were deposited by 
the waters of Noah’s deluge, as a common solvent, and in the order 
of their specific gravity.^ (Essay towards a Nat. Hist, of the 
Earth, 1695.) 

But long-continued research, conducted in widely separated lo- 

' This IS substaiiti.illy the theory advocated in the recent work of Dr Lord, entitled, 
“ Epoch of CieaiiO.\" chap. ix. p. 228 , &c. 
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calities, shewed at length that biicli a cause was iiiadc(iuato to 
explain all the conditions under which these remains and rocks 
occur. For instance, though the Deluge might have strewn thorn 
over the surface, it could not have buried them in the strata of 
mountains, or entombed them deep in the earth itself. 

Again, it was obs('rved that marine shells were associated in 
one spot, while the fresh- water kinds were collected in another; 
and tliat similar genera and species were in like manner separated 
and arranged ; although it is obvious that the flood here contem- 
plated must have Iieaped all kinds ]>romiscuously togellier. 

And when at length more extensive observation slu*w(‘d that the 
same localiljf e.ihihifed alternaiions of murhio a)id f resh-waler 
— in other terms, that the same lo<*ality had evidently 
been tlie site of sea and land alternately, over and over again, it 
was felt and admitted, that uo one shujie event was adequate to 
produce such varied effects ; and hence arose those more extended 
views of the operations of nature which constitute the principles 
of geology at the prl^sellt day. (See llicliardson’s Geology, pp. 
80 , 81 .) 

The several fossiliferous rocks, no less than the deeper primi- 
tive, are therefore now most generally assigned to ages long ante- 
rior to Noah’s deluge ; and anterior even to the renovation of the 
earth from chaos, for its reception of man. Still, all this not- 
withstanding, the idea prevailed in the minds of many, that the 
rising, the prevahmee, and (‘specially the subsidence of so great an 
inundation of waters as tlie deluge of Noah, could not be (as Sir 
C. Lyell contends that it was comparatively) a IranquU event; 
even though it might not tear up alt the soil, nor utterly destfoy 
all vegetation, as may bo infei*red from the return of the dove to 
Noah with an olive-leaf, so soon after the deluge had subsided. 
The olive-tree whence that leaf was plucked, must certainly, it 
would thus seem, have I’emained rooted and living, during the 
entire period of the inundation. But though here and there a de- 
tached spot might have been hut little altered by the flood, it was 
still bolieved that, during both the increase and the subsidence of 
the deluge, a considerable action, from the rushing of the water 
among various obstacles, would be inevitable. Ancient lakes and 
beds of rivers would be filled up, and new ones scooped out. Deep 
gorges would be worn among mountain ranges ; extensive depo- 
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bits of sand and gravel, and fragments of rock, would be left in 
various positions ; and in some xdaces, where large bodies of water 
had rolled olF in long and powerful currents, detached fragments of 
mountain cliffs, or rocky boulders, might be looked for, left in 
masses, or left scj»aratcly, at intervals, along tlie course taken by 
those iniglity streams. 

All tills seiuns rational enough. When, then, careful examina- 
tion over extensive distri(*ts in Europe, in some parts of Asia, and 
even in North America, discovered such masses — of sand in some 
places, of gra\el in others, and of both combined in other jilacc^s : 
when, further, large blocks of rock, or boulders, were found lying 
in such circumstances, as clearly implied their having been brought 
together from a gre^at distance by some vast inundation or current 
of water ; it was su|)])()sed that thus, over a very extensive xmrtion 
of the earth’s snrfac(', this drifts as it \mis called, or diltuniim, 
furnislu*d demonstrable i>roof of the action of Noah’s deluge, 
vastly extensive, and at a compaiatively recent date; much later, 
at least, than the latest of all the strata of fossil-bearing rock, 
cropping out from beneath the earth’s surface. 

It was und(‘r the influence of these facts, then but m^wly dis- 
covered, that the great (hi\ier wrote that passage, so ofti^n quoted, 
in which he speaks of the traces left by the action of Noah’s d(‘- 
lugo, as visible now on the earth’s surface : ‘‘ If there be a fart 
ivell asrerlahied in (jroloffi/, it is this, that the surfare of oiir 
iflobe has suffered a ijreat aud smldeu rerolution, the period of 
vldeh cannot he dated further back than 5 or G,000 years' 
And he adds, “ It is from the epoch of that revolution, that the 
small number of individuals which it spared, have spread them- 
selves and multi])led over the newly dried ground ; and conse- 
quently, it is from that ejmcli alone that human societies have 
resumed their progressive improvements.” (l)iscours sur less 
Revolutions de la surface du Globe, &c. 3d edit. Paris, 1830, 
p. 133.) 

liUter still, speaking of the mud, gravel, and bones of the 
Kirkdalc caves, CuvitT says : “ Most carefully described by Pro- 
fessor Buckland, under the name of diluvium, and exceedingly 
different from those other, beds of similarly rolled materials, which 
arc now constantly dci>ositcd by torrents and rivers, and contain- 
ing only bones of animals existing in the country, and to which 
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Mr B. gives the naiiio alhwion, they now form, in the eyes of all 
geologists, the fullest proof to the senses of that iiinneii^e inunda- 
tion (viz. Noah’s deluge), Avhich came last in tlie catastrophes of 
our globe. (Discours, &c. p. 141.) 

In his work entitled Relitpiije Diluvianoo, published in 1823, 
and whicli contains his observations on the dn/t. Dr Buckland 
thus expressed himself : — a(ymt dtun ijUjautir apinuim U> have 
operated imlrersadjf on the strrjoee of our phuiet at the p>oriod 
of the Delape. T'he spares then ]ai<l hare /o/ the streepnip a trap 
of the solid nmte rials that had before filled (hein^ are eidlcd val-^ 
leps of denudation, and the e feels ire see prodaeed bp wafer, in 
the minor eases I have jnsf mentioned, bj/ prcsi nfinp ns an ex- 
ample, within *taupible limits, jirepare us to comprehend the 
miphtp and stnj^endous mapnitmle of those forces, hp which 
whole strata were 8WC)>t awap, and vidleps laid o]>cn, and porpes 
e.vcavated in the more solid jiortion of the sabs/anee of the 
earth, hearinp the same proportion b* the ov( rwhi Iminp ocian bp 
which ihep were produced, that modern ravines O'n the sides oj 
tnonntains hear to the torrents which, since the ret rad of the 1)e^ 
hipe, have created, and continue to en/arpe themy (]leli([. Diluv. 

p.*237, 1823.) 

The facts i)resento<l in these passages are striking, and the 
reasoning upon those facts is forcible. And yet, since tlu' publi- 
cation of the Avork containing tli(‘se passages, a still more ex- 
tended examination of tla^sc drifts, in dillerent countries, lias 
brought to light ncAV and important facts Avhich have altered en- 
tirely the opinions of geologists, and of Dr Buckland liimsclf, as 
to the age and tJic origin of tlH‘se drift deposits. 

The views expressed in tJic preccling quotations, Avere, until 
recently, my oAvn. But the force of the e\idenco adduced com- 
pels me to abandon this theory so plausible and so pleasing; and 
in thus yielding to the poAAcr of clear evidence, as Buckland, 
Sedgwick, Conyboare^ Chalmers, and P^c Smith, have done before 
mo, I see no cause to blush. Sufficient evidence once seen must 
bring con\iction : and to avoAV conviction, camlour is always 
ready. 

The general term diluvium, now abandoned, Avas used by Buck- 
land to describe superficial accumulations, whether of soil, sand, 
gravSl, or loose aggregations of larger blocks, Avliicli are found to 
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prevail over large tracts of the earth’s surface, and are manifestly 
superinduced over the deposits of different ages, with which they 
have no connection. 

All examination of the contents of tliis drift soon shewed the 
diversified nature of the fragments of which it is composed in dif- 
ferent localities. Investigations w^erc made by comparing the 
tr«ansp(»rted fragments with the nearest rocks from which they 
could have been derived. Hence was inferred the direction of the 
current which transported them, and tlio degi*ec of force necessary 
for such transport, according to tlieir size and nature, and tlie 
character of the intervening ground. 

Hence the conclusion became inevitable, that many such cur- 
rents, in different directions, and acting with diffei*ent degrees of 
force, must have occurred to ]»roduce the observed results. 

It was very soon found also, from indications not to be mista- 
ken, that these instances of diluvial action were of very different 
ayes, and none of more than local extent; although some must 
have acted over considerable tracts of country. in some in- 
stances the most palpable evidence of this has been iurnished, in 
one stratum crossing and overlying another. Thus Professor 
Hitchcock, speaking of the abundant drift of Massachusetts, 
declares, A transient deluge, like that described in Scripture, 
could not have accumulated it. It has obviously been the result 
of different agencies, and of different epochs : the result of causes, 
sometimes operating feebly and slowly, and at other times, violent- 
ly and powerfully. But the conclusion to which I have been ir- 
resistibly forced, by an examination of this stratum in Massa- 
chusetts, is, that all tlie diluvium whicli had been previously ac- 
cumulated by various agencies, has been modified by a powerful 
deluge, sweeping from the north and north-west, over every part 
of tlie state, not excepting its liighest mountains : and since that 
deluge, none but alluvial agencies have been operating to change 
the surface.” (Hitchcock’s Geology of Massachusetts, 1835, p. 
148.) 

One might almost imagine that in the diluvium left by this 
powerful north-west deluge, sweeping over Massachusetts, we have 
at length found evidence of the action of Noah’s flood. 

But, no ! The one unanswerable argument against this conclu- 
sion is, that neither in this north-westerly diluvium of Mass&chu- 
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setts, nor in any other diluvium hitherto examined, have any traces 
been found of man or of his works. 

In other instances (perhaps in tlie greater number) there is 
equal evidence of the operation having gone on at the bottom of 
deep water, as it does at present, by currents, eddies, tides, <S:c. 

Again, in some instances, masses of what had once formed a 
diluvium, have themselves been cleared off by some now current, 
and heaped up, leaving the substratum bare. In a word, with 
reference to cases of this kind, the most recent researclies simply 
point to a continmation of the same great series of long-sustained 
natural action, in the depo^^ition of detritus, and the gradual eleva- 
tion of coasts, covered witli the ordinary accumulations of mud, 
sand, and shingle, which have been referred to as the analogous 
causes of the earlier formations. (See Kitto’s Bib. Cyc. and Dr 
J. P. Smith, pp. 89-91.) 

Moreover (remarks Dr Pye Smith), in many countries drifts 
have been formed, shewing where large bodies of water have moved 
with great force in contrary directions. In other plaices, vast 
rocks, or boulders, have, as it is supposed, been drifted in icebergs, 
and dropped where they now lii‘. Others ai’C attributed to tJic 
action of glaciers. In some instances, since the time A\hen 
boulders were transported from the parent mountain, upheavals or 
subsidences have taken place. For instance : on the sides of the 
Jura Mountains, lying on the borders of France and Switzerland, 
boulders are now lying which must have been brought thither from 
the Alps. But, directly in the track which alone they could have 
taken, now lies Lake Geneva. Had that lake existed when those 
boulders were moving, tlK*y must have sunk and remained in the 
bed of the lake. Lake Geneva, must then, itself, have been formed 
since the time when those boulders were transported. 

But the vast Alps themselves are, comparatively, a modern for- 
mation. Lofty and grand though now they tower amid eternal 
snows, many of the deposits and the chalk -clitfs of Britain had 
long been upheaved at a time when, where the Alps with their 
glittering snow-capped summits now stand, was spread only a 
champaign country, or one vast morass. (See Dr J. P. Smith, 
p. 94.) 

Little, then, as we might have expected such a result, it now 
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appears that the so-called diluvium drift, cannot be attributed to 
Noah’s deluge. 

Innumerable traces may be found of changes effected, and of 
deposits made, on the earth’s surface ; of successive upheavals 
and depressions in tlic same locality ; sometimes sinking beneath 
the waters of' the sea, then again emerging ; then serving as the 
bed of a fresli-water lake, &c. <fec. ; and all, as it would seem, be- 
fore the time of Noah’s deluge. C^hanges have also been effected, 
and deposits liavc been made, since that period ; and such de]) 0 - 
sits are now being made, as in river deltas, &c. The tem])le of 
Jupiter Sernpis, at Puzzuoli, near Naples, directly on the shores 
of* that b(‘autiful bay, lias twice sunk and twice risen, nearly 
twenty feet each time, since the Christian era, and it is again 
slowly sinking, as I rnyself can testify (and as 1 did testify to Sir 
C. Lyell in Is'^ov, 1840: see his IVinc. Geol. London, 1850, p. 
407), A>bile the whole coast of Swed(‘n is at this inonnuit, and has 
long been gradually vising. (See Lyell, Id. pp. 497, 502. See 
also Kichardson, pp. 122, 423.) 

Still, amid all these (widences of change— j»ast and now in 
progress, no marks ot* change, no d(‘]>osit of diift, or of fossils, 
can bo pointed out, of which we can say with absolute certainty, 
“ //a\s <3 arc the cjl<rfr of jSoah^s dehaj*^ tha^e are the proofs of 
its ovrnrrcuce,'' 

flow is this ? The answer I shall attempt in my next Lecture. 

’fo ado])t, tlien, the language of Dr Buckland, when frankly 
avowing Ids abandonment of the diliuoaii ihcovi/ : “ Though we 
have not yet found the certain traces of any great diluvian catas- 
trophe, whi<*h we can atlinn to be within the human period, wo 
liave at least shewn, that paroxysms of internal energy, accoiu- 
minied by the el<*>atioii of mountain chains, and folloAved by mighty 
waters dt’solAting wdiole regions of the earth, were a part of the 
mechanism of nature. Now what has hajipcned again and again, 
from the most ancient up to the most modern jieriods in the natural 
history of the earth, may have happened once during the few 
thousand years that man has hotii living on its surface. We 
have therefore taken away all anterior improbability from the fact 
of a deluge, such, c. </. as that of Noah.” (See Proceedings of the 
Prit. Gcol. Soc. for 1831, pp. 312-314.) 

Without endorsing iincoiulitionally every sentiment contained 
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therein, I will ooueludo this Loetiire with the words of an eminent 
and orthodox Scotch divine (Rev. Dr Flcinincj). “ There is rea- 
son to believe, from the writings of Moses, that tlie ark had not 
drifted for from the spot wliere it was lifted up, and that it 
grounded at no great distance from the same spot. I have Ibnned 
my notions of the Noachian deluge, not from Ovid, but from the 
Bible. There the simple narrative of Moses permits rue to be- 
lieve, that the Avaters rose upon the earth by degn^c^s ; tliat means 
were adopted by tlie author of the calamity to pi*esc*rve pairs of 
the land animals ; that the flood exhibited no violent impetuosity, 
displacing neither the soil nor the v(‘getablc tribes Avhich it sup- 
ported, nor rendering the ground unfit for the cultivation of the 
vine. M’ith this description in my mind, I am not prepared to 
witness hi nature any remaining marks of the catastrophe; and 
I find my respect for the authority of rev(‘lation lieightcncd Avhen 
I see, on the present surface, no memorials of the event.” (Jame- 
son’s Philos. Journal. Sec also Dr J. P. Smith, p. 81.) 



LKCTliriE X. 

T ir K D K 1, U (i E U N I V E R S A E, 

?\i;t 11. 

Gin vii. 23. — ** And every livinp: sub‘<taii(e nas destioyed nliich was upon the face 
of the ground, both man and cattle, and the citeping thingb and.the fowl of the 
heavens; and they ^vert destroyed iiom the euth ; and Noali only lemained alive, 
and they that were with him in the aik.” 

Tjie >cry teriiia of tliib record of the deluge in the days of 
Noah, seem then to conyey tlio idea of universality over the entire 
surface of the whole globe. The Deluge covered the highest moun- 
tains under the whole hea\t ns, and every living creature, man and 
beast, that were exposed to it perished. The only survivors 
were Noali, and tliose sheltered witli him in the ark. As might 
be expected, traditions of a universal deluge, from which one family 
only escaped, with certain animals sheltered with them in a float- 
ing vessel, are found among all nations, on every continent and in 
almost every island on the globe, nations of all languages and of 
e>ery grade of civili/ation : traditions wonderfully agreeing as to 
all the main facts in the case, and strongly corroborating the 
Mosaic narrative of a universal deluge, in which every human be- 
ing on the face of the earth perished, excepting only oue family, 
whoso posterity have since spread over the whole globe. . 

But, though evidence abundant is presented on the eartl^"" 
surface no\^|^ vast bodies of water having sw^ept over the surfa<||p 
of the eartJi^At different times and in different directions, nowhere 
can we discover deposits or drifts, or marks which wo can with 
certainty a^gii to the action of Noah’s deluge. Nor in the ac- 
cumulationsU^f these ancient drifts, nor in any deposits older than 
tlu^lMbcds of alluvion which are even now forming, have any re- 
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mains of man or of his works been found, such as inunt have been 
covered u]) in deposits left by Noah’s flood, in all countries then 
inhabited by man. 

This absence of human remains in all the deposits laid open to 
our research, I propose to account for in this Lecture. 

The result of these geological researches renders one thing very 
plain, viz. that if we can find no undeniable marks of the action 
of the deluge of Noah upon the earth, yet all improbability that 
may have been supposed to attach to the ideji of such a deluge at 
that c'poch, is eftectually removed, so that wc arc prepared to re- 
ceive the evidence of its occurrence, whenever that evidence shall 
be presented to us, let it spring from A\hat source it may. 

The narrative found in Genesis teaches, as believers in revcla- 
lation have generally thouglit, and as I cannot but think, that 
the Deluge in the time of Noah ^as literally universal, covering 
the whole earth, and destroying all living creatures, man and 
beast, excepting only those sheltered in the ark. 

Against the universality of the Deluge, several grave objections 
are urged. 

As, 1st. Oi\ Hckniijie <jron)}th, objections are brought. The 
quantity of water retpiired to eft’ect such a universal deluge would 
have been such, as that there is no accounting for the production 
of so large a body of water, or for the disposal of it afterwards, 
without a scries of miracles utterly incredible, and not even hinted 
at in the Bible. Gen. vii. 19, 20 : ‘‘ The waters prevaiLeil ex- 
ceedingly on the earth, and all tin high hills that were under the 
whole heaven were covered ; fifteen cubits ujnt'ards did the 
waters prevail, and the mountains ivere covered 

Now, as there arc mountains rising to the height of five miles 
above the sea-Ievcl, in order to produce a deluge such as the lite- 
ral understanding of this pav«?sage implies, the body of water on 
the Surface of the globe must have been so increased, as to pro- 
du<!^ a universal ocean over the whole globe, to the depth of five 
miles at least, above and over the present ocean. Two means of 
bringing the waters over the land are mentioned by Moses, viz. a 
heavy rain for forty days and forty nights, and the ‘‘ breaking up 
of the fountains of the great deep^ 

The rain that ordinarily falls, is, we know, first drawn by eva- 
poration from the sea, and other bodies of water on the surface 
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of the earth ; it is held in suspense hy the atmosphere, apjain fall • 
ing to the earth when eondiuised.^ 

Now the height of the atmosphere so far as it has density suf- 
ficient to sustain vapour, is not very great : its ca])acity to contain 
or suspend vapour is limited ; and although heavy rains of even a 
few hours-* continuance may si»cedily inundate a whole province 
or a country, especially a country al)ouiidiiig in valleys and plains 
lying amongst or surrounded hy or bordering upon hills and 
mountain ranges ; yet still, \vere the entire atmosphere surcharged 
with vapour to its utmost capacity, and then caused to discharge 
it at once on the earth, it could not possibly cover the surface of 
the entire globe, more tlian to the depth of a few inches, which, 
towards the production of a deluge' five' miles deep, is as nothing. 

Besides, inasmuch as all i‘ain is drawn from the water of the 
sea, e&c. a rain that should fall feu* days, or for months continu- 
ously, >\e)uld only amount to a return to the (‘urtlf, in the* form e)f 
rain, of the very water as constantly rising from it by eva))oration. 
Such continuous rains might inunelate and desolate whole pro- 
vinces, and even empires, but they we)uld not increase by one drop, 
the sum total e)f water actually existing in the ocean, lakes, efcc. 
on the earth at the moment when these rains commenced. 

Nor could the breaking up of the fountains of the great deep 
do very much towards increasing the (piantity of water on the sur- 
face of the globe : unless wx' admit the idea once entertained, that 
Jarge bodies of water are lodged in cavities in the earth, and that 
the break hu] vp of the fouHl(tha< of tin (p'cat (hep, implies that 
vent was given to these* subterranean waters, so that they rushed 
forth, and overspread the land. This may he so, nor docs this 
idea, to mo, at least, seem either absurd or improbable. But 
still we know enough of the structure of this earth, to satitfy us 
that no buhterranoan oceans of water now exist in the intc'i^r of 
the earth, ceiual to an emergency such as that of inundating the 
entire surface of the globe to a depth of five miles above the pre- 
i^ent level of the sea. 

The onl^ypothesis left us is, that the vast amount of water 
necessary tollood the globe, and cover its highest mountains to a 

^ The w indou'^ of hc(v'en were opened," CHen. vii. 11, seems to be but another mode 
of%Kpresi»in^ the idea oi lieavy iaiu«! falling in uniisual quantities, and for a period of 
unpiecedented duration. 
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depth of fifteen cubits, wus miraculously created by (^ol for the 
occasion, and then, when the grand jiiirposo of its introduction 
upon llie earth Avas accoini>li slu'd,* it was as miraculousaly annihi- 
lated or removed. 

But we are told, that by this hypothesis wo arc calling in the aid 
of miracle after miracle, wlien the Bible attributes the ^^^^hole to or- 
dinary, natural causes : for the expression, “ the windows of heaven 
were opened f merely denotes the long-continued fall of heavy rain 
(Gen. vii. 11): and the declaration, ‘‘a// the fountains of the great 
deep were broken upf simply teaches, that an irruption of the 
waters of the sea ujion the drg land then took place But we know 
with certainty, that lU'ither of these events, nor yet both combined, 
could do more than produce a local Hood— a partial inundation ; 
because they cpuld not possibly iucr<‘ase to any grotit extent the 
sum total of water on the globe. But without an increaso of 
water to the amount of seven or eight times the (plant ity of all 
the water contained in all the seas and oceans now on the globe, 
the earth could not have been covered nitli water that should rise 
several feet higher than the highest mountains, as Hoses posi- 
tively avers that the w^aters of Noah’s delug(‘ did. 

Other difenlties still attend this Ilea of (t tmiversal deluge: 
for it is argued that such an accumulation (d‘ water on the earth’s 
surface, covering it to the depth of five miles above the present 
sea-level, would very considerably increase the cIiauK‘t(T of the 
earth, vastly augment its bulk, its weight, and must, therefore, 
inevitably alter the path of its orbit, and produce a disturbing 
effect throughout the whole solar system : nay, its disturbing in- 
fluence would bo certainly felt through the whole extent of the 
material universe, and, very possibly, to the detriment, if not the 
(kstruction, of many myriads of sentient beings, in other and far 
cH^tant worlds. 

^ A deluge of this character, it has been said, ‘‘ would require a 
s^ies of stupendous and immensely multiplied miracles, in com- 
parison with which, the great decisive miracle of Christianity, the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, sinks as insignificant.” (Dr J. Pye 
Smith, Scripture and Geology, pp. 113, 116.) 

True, these are formidable objections. But if the Mosaic nar- 
rative required us to admit such vast increase of waters, in order 
to account for the universality of the Deluge, I would still bow to 

p 
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the authority, and implicitly believe in the truth of this divinely 
inspired document, notwithstanding all these difficulties ; and that 
too, in view of other and scarcely IcskS formidable difficulties yet 
to be noticed. For if I read in a document clearly proved to 
bo inspired of Cod, as the books of Moses are, that the Deluge 
was uniuereal, 1 know assuredly that God’s power was equal to 
the emergency. lie who made all things, and impressed upon them 
the laws of their existence, and of their mutual influence one upon 
another, can suspend, or alter, or modify these laws, at his plea- 
sure, just as He set‘s tlie emergency of the case may require. Ilow, 
indeed, can wc tell but that occasional apparent eaeepLions^ or 
seeming deviations^ may be involved in the very nature of those 
laws i If the Beliige which, for the wickedness of mankind, God 
had sworn to bring on this earth, re([uired the creation of oceans 
of winter, He could creafe it, and cause it to sprcdd just where He 
chose llis hand could guide tlieeaith reeling under the super- 
‘ added weight, and so guide it as to neiitrali/e its otlioruisc dis- 
turbing power on the other orbs and other systems in the universe, 
over which man’s apostasy w^as not permitted to difliisc evil, 

1 know full well that this idea of miracle upon miracle will be 
sneered at by the so-called philosopher, and d(‘precalcd by some 
good men, and jierUaps oeii b} able theologians too. But if the 
^alternative be, admit the supposition of a series of even unprece- 
dented miracles, or sulfiT the Mosaic record to be brought into 
discredit, T, for om», am for adhering to the record. A preter- 
natural catastrophe the Deluge was — so ]\roses represents it — and 
therefore w^e cannot judge of it by the ordinary laws of nature 
merely. 1 would as soon undertake to account for the resurrec- 
tion of the boily by the law^s of nature only, as to account fully 
for the flood in Noah’s day, by those laws exclusively. 

If revelation records the stupendous event, that record 

* OoA alwdja acta according to law. Thero la a law of miracles as well as comia^b 
events : even when God intiodnccs a miracle, peihaps by a counteraction of orSiniiiry 
laws, he may still act by some rule : so tliat, were precisely the same circumstances to 
occur again, the miracle would he repeated, llie laws regulating miracles and 
special providences, arc as fixed and certain as those of ordinary events ; and those 
la»s must have formed a part of the plan of creation originally existing in the divine 
mind. (See Hitchcock’s Religion of Geology, pp, 358, 369. See also Babbage, 9th 
Bridgewater Treatise.) ' 
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to be brought into discredit by our inability to explain the mode 
in which the event was accomplished, or to account for all its pos* 
sible effects. 

But such miraculous increase of water is not necessary to 
account for a universal deluge. When “aW tlie fountains of 
the great deep were broken up'"'* (Gen. vii. 1 1), a great change 
on the earth’s surface seems to be intimated. The hidden waters 
accumulated in subterranean caverns might then have gushed 
forth, and whole continents might then liave sunk, and remained 
permanently submerged; just as now it occasionally happens 
that a tract of land sinks down, and a lake appears where before 
smiling meadows had spread. But, without the supposition of 
such ancient subterranean oceans as is intended by the ^\foantains 
of the great deep*^ (sec T)r J. P. Smith, pp. Ill, 112), the 
sinnfltaneons sinking of all the antediluvian continents beneath 
the surface of the sea, and the Hphc((ual of the bed of the ancient 
ocean, and the continuance of that uplieavcd ocean-bed, as the 
present dry land of the 2 ^ostdiluvian earth, is a supposition not 
improbable in itself, and it tvill account for all the facts which 
Moses details as attendant on Noah’s Hood covering the highest 
mountains. It will also fully account for tlio fact, that no human 
relics, no work of art from the antedilu\ian races of man, have, 
as yet, been brouglit to liglit. These antediluvian relics all lio 
fathoms deep beneath the beds of the present oceans and seas. 

Wo know that even at this day some countries are slowly 
rising above the sea ; others are as gradually sinking beneath it. 
(Richardson, p. 422. Lyell, p. 502.) Lyell does, indeed, 
maintain that the laws of nature arc uniform ; that changes 
have for innumerable ag<*s been going on slowly, as now tlicy do, 
and that we must not imagine the occurrence of any great and 
sudden convulsions to effect the changes of which wo find evi- 
dence. "^Lyell, Princ. Geol. pp. 63, 64, 175.) 

But now this theory of uniformity in the modes and rates of 
changiillllMie great English geologist pushes too far. There is 
ampl6^ifidence to shew, that it is a part of the uniformity of 
natur^tjA laws, that a rigid uniformity shall occasionally he 
interrupied by sudden convulsiotis. The series of geologic 
strata furnish proof to shew that the present land has, at several 
different periods in the ages past,JI>een covered with water, as the 
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bed of an ocean ; then, upheaved, it has been dry land ; then, 
perhaps, covered with fresh M^ater, as the bed of a lake; then 
left dry again, &c., — many times in succession. Sometimes, also, 
through these several deposits overlying one another, there have 
been forced up, by some deep subterranean power (perhaps 
volcanic action), masses of cr}btallinc rock, formed ages ago, 
deep in the bowels of the earth : and sometimes the rocks, now 
seen breaking through these overlying strata, were evidently 
forced upwards while in a fluid state, from the effect of intense 
heat, deep in the bowels of the (‘arth. 

Every earthquake, every mountain wave that has been rolled 
up from the vast depths of ocean, devastating wliolo provinces in 
a few hours (Lyell, pp. 9, 342), every volcanic eruption and 
sudden upheaval of hills, as < , //. of Monte Nuovo, thrown up to 
the luMght of fiv(‘ hundred feet in one night (Sept. 29, 1538), a 
few miles from Naples, shew tliat a a unbrokni nutJinituUf is not 
the law of nainre\^ action; but that ehvations and subsideiiccs 
of land, homotimes extensive and sudden, are even now taking 
place. 

It is, therefore, very far from incredible, that, at the time of 
Noah’s flood, such subsidence of all the dry land, and simulta- 
neous elevation of ocenu’s bed, might have been eflected. Such 
extensive alterations in the level of continents and ocean beds, 
must necessarily have produced a deluge over all cartli’s surface, 
tliat might have lasted seveial months; audit could not fail to 
alter completely the aspect of the wdiolo world. 

The chienf not the only serious objection to this supposition, 
arises from the fact that it involves the permanent submergence 
of the gard(*n of Eden, and implies that tliat once favoured spot 
now forms a part of ocean’s bed ; whereas Moses so describes 
the region where it stood, as that one can hardly avoid tKe con- 
clusion, that Moses meant his readers to understand that the 
locality of Eden might, in his day at least (which was ni^j;-ag 0 S' 
posterior to the flood), have been ascertained without diffi- 
culty. Ho even mentions by name the Euphrates, as oncT of the 
streams that watered Eden. 

Moreover, if all the antediluvian land was sunk, and remains 
sunk, forming the bed of the present sea, and if the land on which 
N 9 ah planted his foot when leaving the ark, was the old ocean’s 
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bed then recently laid bare and dry, where was found the olive- 
tree from which the dove brought a green leaf to the ark (Gen. 
viii. 11)? and whence did Noah derive the vines that he planted 
to form a vineyard? (Gen. ix. 20.) 

These arc difficulties, I admit ; but they are not so formidal)lo 
as arc those which encumber even the most plausible of all other 
theories yet advanced to account for the l)elug<». 

As to the locality of the garden of Eden, the description of it 
as given by Moses is so general and so vague, that all attempts 
to identify the vS})ot liave i>rovcd abortive. The only fixed point 
in relation to it is the name of a river, Kuphratcs, The other 
names Moses gives, and tlui dtsscription in which those names 
occur, arc to this day inexplicable even by the most learned. 
May wo not be i»erinitted to conjecture that “ <jnrdi n planted 
hi/ Jehontif in Kih^n^'* in which he placed tlic first 

human pair, and from wliicli, allcr the first sin, ijirti Avas effec- 
tually excluded, was a district larger than has generally been 
supposed, comjudsing perha])s Per4a, and a large imrtof Western 
Asia to tlie shores of the ]\ledil(‘rranean ? Jlay we not further 
suppose that this entire region, uninhabited by man, sank last of* 
all beneath the invading waters, and that this, the sol(‘ rc'gion of 
all antediluvian countries that was re-elevatisl, was first left dry 
before the bods of antediluvian ocea!is wore lifted iij) ? All other 
lands that man had trodden sank, and remain to this day sunk 
beneath tlio deep s('a. This comparatively small region, sub- 
merged for but a few weeks, might liave again emerged with but 
little alteration of its natural scenery. It might still shew its 
ancient mountain peaks, its original river channels and valleys, 
and its antediluvian volcanic craters and own cones. This hypo- 
thesis, viz. the subsidence of all lands then inhabited, and the 
elevation of ocean-bed.s, fully accounts for the absence from tlie 


j^esent surface of the cartli of all traces left by the Deluge, and 
<;^11 the remains of antediluvian man and his works. 

I hfdipve to he the true e^Tphtnoiion of the facU recorded 
^ Gemais as to the Delude, The ancient lands gradually but 
i^feMlv sank, burying the whole huniaii race, with all the inonu- 
of their industry and skill, deep under the waves of ocean; 
while the bed of the antediluvian ocean emerged and became the 


present dry land : possibly also ‘the uninhabittvl district desig- 
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Tiatod as “ a garden planted in Eden,*' may have again emerged 
also. Such elevation or subsidence of large tracts of land we 
know to be usually attended by great agitation of the elements, 
and by copious rains. (See Lyell, Princ. Geol pp. 9, 342.) 
This theory well agrees with all the particulars given in the 
Mosaic record. The xvmdo\vs of heaven were opened, and the 
fonniains of the great deep were broken up. The waters pre* 
vailed eaeeedinglg on the earth, and the mountains were 
covered," (Gen vii. 19.) Nor can I sec in this record anything 
to forbid tlie idea that the mountains now on the continents then 
upheaved, arc greatly higher than any that “ were under the 
whole heavens" before the flood. 

In regard to the ra)>ul appearance of vegetation on the newly 
dried surface of earth, so long and so recently the bed of ocean, 
as indicated by tlie olive leaf brought by the dove to Noah \Nhile 
he was yet shut up in the ark ; and again, in respect of the sub- 
sequent planting of a vineyard by Noah, a moment’s reflection 
will furnish a very natural solution of the difficulties. 

We might, indeed, satisfiictorily account for this rapid vegeta- 
tion by a reference to that law ordained by God, on the third day 
of the creation in six dajs, Gen. i. 11 : God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed after hk kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed is in lisdf a law which wo know 
docs to this day operate everywhere over the surface of our globe ; 
a law which operates on all newly formed lands ; gradually, and 
sometimes rapidly, covering with appropriate vegetation such dis- 
tricts as, by emergence from the sea or by the action of volcanic 
forces, arc heaved to light and exposed to the rays of the sun and 
to the action of the elements ; a law, the operation of which with 
unusual celerity would be ncces'sary after the Deluge as truly as after 
the third day’s creative work, in order to furnish appropriate food 
to man and to the animals that must issue from the ark soon after 
the waters of the Deluge should have subsided. But not to insist 
too strenuously on this point, it is yet quite natural to suppose tha^ 
a*ho ancient lands sank beneath the waters, immense quantities 
of fertile soil ^ould be washed away by those waters, and would 
held in solution therein ; and also that seeds in great variety aiH 
in vast quantities, and finiits of all sorts, would be lifted up and 
would remain floating about ; and that as the new lands were rising, 
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great quantities of this soil would be deposited thereon in the form 
of mud, and seeds of all sorts, still capable of germinating, would 
be lodged on various localities on the emerging lands, many of 
them mixed witli and covered uj) in tlie mud so deposited, and which, 
after a very short time of favourable weather in tliat genial cli- 
mate, would present, in suitable situations, thousands of patches 
of tliriving vegetation, imich as now, every year, is observed in 
Egypt on the retiring of the waters of the Nile. Among these 
patches of verdure tlic rapidly shooting scions of seedling trees and 
vinos and shrubs in countless variety might appear. The present- 
ation by the dove of a green olive loaf to No«ih, wlio was still in 
the ark, and the planting ol*a vim‘yar<l by Noah, when lie had again 
a settled habitation on the earth, are easily accounted for. IMoses 
does not affirm that the dove Lore to Noah an olive-branch, nor 
yet the twig of an olive-tree, but simjdy a green olive-/rV(/’. The 
leaf of a sccxlling olive plant, some few da^s old, would liavc an- 
swered every purpose to indicate tlio ground left dry by tho retir- 
ing waters and the €oniincncing of vegetation. Nor docs Moses 
tell us how soon it was after Noah had left tlicark that he planted 
a vineyard. It might have been socral years afterwards, affiord- 
ing ample time for the seedling ^iiies, grooving rapidly in the vir- 
gin soil, to attract the attention of Noah by the oxocllenco and 
abundance of their fruits. Possibly the vine may have been un- 
known ill the regions wherein Noah and his family had resided 
before the flood. These circumstances <lo, then, present no serious 
objection against the theory 1 have proposed. 

But ar/aitist tlie iinivev'salitjj of the Ikloge^ hi itself considered^ 
and independently of the mode in A\hich it may have been eflccted, 
other and verg weighty objee lions lh\ 

The ark, it is said, had not sufficient capacity to accommodate 
tho immense number of living animals that must have perislied if 
left to battle with tho waters of the flood. 

The dimensions of the ark are given by Moses with great mi- 
nuteness of particularity. Biblical interpreters, about a century 
ago, maISfe sundry calculations to shew that tho ark was suffi- 
ciently <^acious to contain pairs of all terrestrial animals, and 
septuples of those counted clean, and also of birds and reptiles, 
with aufliiypit space for their accommodation, for air, and for tho 
storage of provisions and water. Those calculations arc undoubt- 
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cdly based on far too low an estimate of the number of living 
animals. 

By one writer it was com])uted that the entire number of ani- 
mals requiring shelter would not exceed the equivalent of five hun- 
dred horses, a number which, he has shewn by careful calculation, 
could bo rc'iulily accommodated, fed, and attended in a vessel of 
dimensions such as Moses ascribes to the ark. 

A late writer reminds us that, in 1778, Linnajus estimated the 
entire number of known animals at (lOOO species (Dr Beard’s 
Bible Dictionary). 

Since his time the number has been greatly increased. Even in 
1 842, ten years ago, the number of mammalia known (/. e, of ani- 
mals that suckle their young) was 1000 ; of birds 6000 ; of rep- 
tiles and amphibious animals 1500. The bounds of zoological 
knowledge are still constantly extending. 

But it must not be forgotten that of all these the vastly greater 
proportion are small, and numbers of them could be placed together 
in tlie same couq)artment of the ark. ]\[any aipmals also are torpid 
during the winter, and would probably lie dormant during the long 
wintry storm of the Deluge, while for all of them much less than 
the usual amount of food would suffice in consequence of their in- 
activity during the whole period of their confinement in a floating 
vesKol. 

Notwitlistaiuling all the ridicule that has been employed to 
bring into contempt tlie idea of preserving alive in the ark speci- 
mens of all animals suffiriont to pcrpctimte all the several species 
on the subsiding of the Deluge, 1 have as yet seen nothing to shake 
my confidence in the credibility of the Mosaic story of the ark. The 
same God who promised to Noah that pairs of all living creatures 
should ('ome to him to he kept alive in the ark ((ien. vi. 20), could 
and would so arrange all circumstances and all events as that^tho 
preservation of all these animals should be secured. The Mosaic 
narrative does, as it seems to me, represent this whole affair as out 
of tlie ordinary course of nature. God himself did directly in- 
terfere. 

But it is confidently alleged that so many animals, from cli- 
mates the most varied and opposite, even if brought together, 
could not possibly eA'ist for so long a period as the Deluge lasted. 
Of this objection every travelling menagerie furnishes the refuta- 
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tion. The white bear from the Arctic Ocean, the lion from the 
burning deserts of Africa, the tiger from the jungles of J3cngal, the 
elephant from Ceylon, the llama from South America, the onrang- 
outang from Borneo, and even the kangaroo from New Holland, 
with the armadillo of Central America and the bear of the Kocky 
Mountains, have been known to exist for many months, and even 
years, side by side in tlie same menagerie. 

During the continuance of the Deluge tlie temperature of the 
ntmos})here would probably be a medium between the intense cold 
of the arctic and the fiery heats of the tropics — a temperature in 
which nil animals could exist for a considerable length of time. 

It has, moreover, been asserted that if the ark was raised by the 
flood above the highest mountiiins, the height is so great, and the 
atinosidicre is so rare and so cold at that Insight (as the experience 
of all explorers among the summit crags of lofty mountains shews), 
that if the very surface of tlie water was n(*t all frozen, yet the 
tropical animals must have inevitably perished, and all, save the 
arctic animals, inust.havc suffered severely. 

But on the hypotliesis I hfive advanced, viz. that the ancient 
continents all sank, and the primeval ocoan-bt‘(l was nplioaved, this 
extreme elevation would not have been reaehed by tlie ark. Ami 
even if it were, just so far as tlie>>atcr rose the air would rise with 
it and above it, air being a lighter fluid than water ; so that tlie 
atmosphere on the surface of the water, whore the ark always re- 
mained, would retain its ordinary density, and very nearly also its 
usual temperature. 

Another difficult if meets us when u>e seek to nccount for the 
spread of the animals saved in the ark, each to its appropriate 
climate and locality. 

On the surface of our glbbe are found many regions or districts, 
each having its o>vn animal as well as vegetable occupants — a re- 
gion wMlrein the animals peculiar to it live and flourish, and no- 
where so well. True, we do find such zoological provinces to 
which their animal occu]>aiits seem fitted by the Creator. They 
flourish best there, as c. g. the efephant in India, the jeangaroo in 
New Holland, the chamois among the highest Alps, the crocodile 
in the Nile of Nubia. But under extraordinary circumstances 
they can, wo know, exist for a considerable length of time in other 
localities, and they can subsist too on otlier than their ordinary 
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food. The Deluge did present extraordinary circumstances, and 
He who formed all animals, and endowed them with their several 
peculiar instinct«i, could guide them step by step, by their instincts, 
through all intervening regions, until they reached each one his 
proper locality. 

To restiict the extcii&ion of animal life from one common centre 
over all the three continents of the Old World no formidable im- 
pediments occur. 

This continent was probably tenanted at a later pei*iud by way 
of the ])oints nearest to the Asiatic coasts ; vNhile even New Hol- 
land may have been formerly connect (‘d, with but slight interven- 
ing gaps, with the southern peninsula of Asia. In tliciisles of the 
great Pacific but very few animals v\(‘io found b> the first Euro- 
pean discoverers. These inland animals v\eie small, and such as 
might very easily have been transported in the cano(s and other 
frail vessels in wdiich the first Inmuui tenants were driven by storms 
or borne by ocean-currents to those i^hs ; but little difficulty can 
be felt ill accounting for their animal tenantry. 

But were the difficulty attending this subject tenfold greater, 
and seemingly be^jond all satisfactory ('xphiiiation (as may pos- 
sibly be esteemed the /ooloey of New Holland), if I find it recorded 
in the book of revelation that in the Deluge “ eviry living thing 
in which U the breath of bje pirhhccl, and Noah only remained 
and ilny that vh re with him in the ark^^' I could still be- 
lieve it implicitly, satisfied that the difficulty of explanation springs 
solely fiom the imperfection of human kiiovUedge, and not from 
any limitation in the pov\er or the wisdom of God, nor yet from 
any lack of trustworthiness in the doeuimont given to us as a reve- 
lation from God — a document given to man by the hands of Moses, 
the learned, accomplished, and eminently devout Jewish 
lator. ^ 

Again^ it is objected that, even of aquatic animals, lite 

only in fresh water, and would perish in the salt waters^f the 
ocean ; others exist only in salt water, and could not possibly live 
several wee Vs in fresh ; and otlicis again are so organized, that 
they can inhabit only brackish waters, such as that found in the 
estuaries of riveis like Mobile Bay, or like the waters of the Hud- 
son river opposite to Jersey city and Hoboken, and like the waters 
of the Mississippi below New Orleans, and near the Balize. A 
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universal deluge must, therefore, have annihilated tlie whole race 
of fresh-water animals and moluscs over the entire surface of the 
globe. 

True, such distinction of fresh and of salt water moluscs and 
fishes, does exist. But who lias tested with sulficicnt accuracy the 
capability of these fresli-water animals for the endurance of a 
salter element, to decide positively that they could not have lived 
through the period of the universal overflow ? 

Suppose, however, tliat all the living tenants of fresh water ac- 
tually perished, may not the spawn of these several varieties have 
been floating uninjured in the waters, or have lain 2 >rotected be- 
neath and around stones and rocks in si^cluded iilaces, on the 
newly u})hcave<l lauds, which finally settled, where but little cur- 
rent could disturb the precious deposit that was S 2 )rcad abundantly 
where the rivers of the new continents would begin gently to flow, 
and the lakes to cinbosoiu themsehesi In this w ay ample means 
may have been jjrovided for continuing the races of fresh-water 
fishes and moluscs, which multijdy, as wc know, with astonishing 
. rajiidity in ordinary circumstances. 

May it not even be true that the germs of animal life lie im- 
hedded at this very moment beneath the stratum forming the bed 
of the ocean, and that they arc so guarded by surrounding mud, 
and the immense jiressurc of ocean’s waters, from all action of the 
atmosphere, and from all escajic of vital moisture and gas, that 
vitality still exists there — so that when, ages hence, the jiresent 
ocean-bed shall be upheaved, it shall bring with it to the sun and 
air the seeds of aj^propriato animal no less than vegetable life, in 
countless myriads ? And why may it not have been thus with 
lands uiflieaved at the Deluge'? We know that seeds which had 
been lying for many centuries entombed witli Egyptian mummies, 
have, with projjcr care, been found capable of germinating. And 
it IB said that insects, which had for years been enclosed in liquors 
kj^t in closely sealed bottles, have, on exposure to air and light, 
r^ved to perfect vigour and activity. (Dr J. P. Smith, p. 1 16 ; 
H^1|i)ldt’B Cosmos, vol. i. p. 345, note.) To one instance of the 
kiijl^‘b,t least, I can myself testify. The preservation of frcsli- 
water animals does, then, present no serious objection against the 
universality of the Deluge. 

Again. Trees sometimes attain to great longevity ; and by 
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observing the rings sucbossively formed each year beneath the 
bark, in the groAvth of the tree, a reasonable certainty as to its 
age may be attained. Now, in some parts of Africa, and oven in 
Mexico, trees are now standing which, judged by this test, must, 
it is asserted, be pronounced three, four, and some even five thou- 
sand years old or more. But if this be true, then some of these 
trees must have been growing one thousand years before the date 
of Noalfs deluge, as ordinarily computed. (Dr J. P. Smith, p. 
117, and Supplement Note 1. See also Lyell, Princ. p. 405. 
Iluraboldt’s Aspects of Nature, p. 287.) Such trees could not 
possibly live submerged for several months under water. Hence, 
it is confidently maintained, we have proof that the countries 
where these trees are growing could not have been covered by the 
waters of Noah’s deluge. (Aspects of Nature, Humboldt, p. 
287.) 

Iti answer Ut ihls ohjeeflon, T would observe, it is obvious that 
very great uncertainty must always attend even the most careful 
attempts to compute the ago of extremely old trees by counting 
tlie rings in the wood. 

It is generally admitted that ev('ry time a new set of leaves is 
produced by a tr<‘e, a new ring is formed in the trunk. We know 
that sometimes, in tropical countries at least, from the ciTects of 
drought, or of the ravages of insects, trees shed and renew their 
leaves twice, or even tliroe times, in the course of a single year. 
In eacli of such years, two or tliree rings would be formed in the 
trunk. 

Besides, for the purpose of ascertaining the age of these majes- 
tic trees, the tree is not cut down ; it is merely bored, and a plug 
is extracted. 

The causes of error are therefore too numerous, and too palpa- 
ble, to allow us to rely with confidence on the results of such cal- 
culations. 

Four thousand years, at the very least, have elapsedi^inco th^ 
flood ; a period long enough, one would suppose, to amount forj| 
the growth of any tree now on earth, however gigantic. 

Blit another^ and a far more serious objection to the univer’^ 
sality of the Deluge, is found in the ajipkarance of various voU 
canie regions in different countAes : as c. g. Mount jEtoa in 
Sicily ; also the province of Auvergne in the south of France, and 
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a region in Asia Minov. In the south of France, in a district 
about forty mHes long by twenty broad, are found many cones, 
craters, and other marks of ancient volcanic action ; shewing that 
once there must have stood there a great number of contiguous 
burning mountains, some of them nearly equal in size to Vesuvius. 
Similar cones and craters arc found in Asia Minor. The period 
when these craters were in Jiction must far antedate the earliest 
historic records of tlioso countries : since no notice of volcanoes in 
action there, nor allusions to them, nor traces of tradition resj)ect- 
ing these volcanoes in action, appear in any ancient writings known 
to ns. 

In tlie country around some of these craters and cones (which 
are theinsolvcs but vast heaps of cindeis and scoria), thrown out 
by the volcano whose mouth they surrouml, just as we now sco the 
cone continually enlarging around tlie volcanic mouth of Vesuvius), 
are still to bo seen vast l)eds of lava, once fluid, but now rock of 
the hardest kind, that flou('d o\er a surface many miles in extent. 
In some places rivers have worn their way through these masses 
of rock lava, in a channel a hundred and more feet deep.‘ In 
other places in tlie same region are to be seen beds of lava alter- 
nating with vegetable mould, or with mineral deposits, and with 
strata containing fossil remains, many of them of e.rilnot spr^eies. 
AH which circumstances servo to attest the vast antiquity of this 
region, and of the volcanoes, once active, that ejected these beds 
of lava and scoria?. 

Further ; on the sides of Mount A<itna similar extinct craters 
and cinder cones are found, some of them so long extinct that they 
have become covered with a tliick growth of forest. 

A careful examination of these volcanic districts, thOvSO extinct 
craters, and these cones, by competent observers, shews, it is said, 
no mark or trace of the action of water. Had the waters of 
TToah’s deluge overilowcd the regions where these cones stand, 
the cinders of which they are composed being light, like pnmice- 
they must have been washed away almost entirely. 

tfain it is, then, wo are told, these countries were not subnierg- 
1} * 

a very interesting account of this volcanic region of ^uvergne, sco Richard- 
son’s ^Geology for Beginners, jjp. 433-438: and see also The Course of Ci cation, by 
Dr Anderson pf J:fcolUnd, pj». 280-283. 
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ed beneath the waters of* the Deluge. That deluge could not, 
therefore, have been universal : it must have been a mere local in- 
undation : confined to those regions in the interior of Asia, over 
which alone the antediluvian race of man had spread. 

The difficulty just stated is, it must bo frankly admitted, a grave 
one. Of all the objections urged against the universality of the 
Noachian deluge, this drawn from appearances presented in cer- 
tain volcanic regions, strikes me as by far the most serious. It 
is very plausible, and on a first view it seems almost insuperable; 
because although for the mere production and the subsequent dis- 
posal of the water, for the safe keeping and sustenance of all in 
the ark, for the subsequent dispprsion of man and of tlie animals 
to their appropriate localities over the face of the entire earth, the 
direct intervention of the Creator may be reasonably appealed to, 
yet wo cannot bring ourselves to suppose that that intervention 
would have been employed for preventing the usual etfects pro- 
duced by such a body of water as that of the Deluge being left 
visible in every region whore it had spread, nor yet for obliterat- 
ing the marks of its action that would ho left after the waters had 
subsided. 

If these volcanic craterb and cones be as old as geologists con- 
jecture, tlieii they must have withstood the washing and surging 
of the overflowing waters of the Deluge^ on the popular view of 
that event ; or else they must have emerged from the sea, as they 
now are, on the upheaval of the region where they stand, accord- 
ing to the liypothesis I have advanced. The total absence of all 
traces left by the action of water upon these cinder cones, seems 
peremptorily to forbid either of these alternatives. Hence the in- 
ference presented in the objection : these volcanic regions could 
not have been ovorflowc<l by the waters of the Deluge ; that de- 
luge must, therefore, have been a local inundation only. ^ 

But the plain language of Moses, and all the circumstancei^ he 
details, and the uniform representations of that event, and the al- 
lusions to it, found in various passages of Scripture, compel us to 
helievo that the Deluge was literally universal, covering the entire 
surface of our globe, so that these volcanic regions could not have 
escaped. Whatever be the difficulties attending this view of that 
event, it is the only view the language of the Bible will authorize. 
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If we cannot trust our interpretation of the Mosaic account of 
the Deluge, all certainty of interpretation seems hopeless. 

The Deluge was universal. That is certain, if unequivocal lan- 
guage used by a man inspired of God can make any position cer- 
tain. In conformity with that one fi,ved fact, all the appearances 
presented in our planet must, by a Cliristian pliilosophcr, be in- 
terpreted. And happily in this case, formidable though the ob- 
jections drawn from these volctinic regions appear at first, a little 
patient attention will show they are not fatal to the truth of the 
Mosaic doctrine, nor inconsistent with it. 

We may cheerfully concede that tlio wearing away of liard rock, 
such as lava, by the action of water alone, is a very jslow process ; 
and that for a river to wear, in such hard lava rock, a chaiiiiol “ a 
hnulred or more feet would require r long succession of 

ages. 

Thus we know that the basaltic rocks, volcanic in tJjcir origin, 
which constitute and surround the Giant’s Causeway in the north 
of Ireland, and FingaVs Cave in the isle of Staha,' near the western 
coast of Scotland, exhibit but little evidemee of AV(‘ar, after many 
centuries of exposure to the action of the heavy tides, and the fu- 
rious storms of the Atlantic Ocean. So that if these deep chan- 
nels in the lava beds of Auvergne have been worn aolehi by the 
ordinary action of water steadily flowing, it may have required per- 
haps many thousands of years longer than can be supposed to have 
intervene*! between the days of Noah and our time. 

But who will undertake to prove that tlicsc cliannels have been 
worn by the ordinary action of water alone i Who shall say that 
the rock itself is not composed of such materials that, though to 
the observer seemingly homogeneous, even when tried by all known 
cheiiieal tests, it is in some places more yielding to the action of 
water than in others ? Or who will prove that the mountain tor- 
rents ^ not at times come charged with such ingredients held in 
solutJm, as thatj when commingled in one stream in tlie river, their 
chemiOi^l action is such as to effect, in the lava rock over which 
they a solution® of feet and yards in one single season, where, 

* Jiichkr^on, p. 2S8. Course of Creation, p. 166. 

^ It was with BO ordinary interest that, since the above remarks were written, and 
were published in the Southern Presbyterian, I found, in Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 
pp. 250 and 251, the following statements in relation to these volcanic rocks in 
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uiulor other circuDistances, the wear would be haidly perceptible 
in half a century ? Are all the ageiic'ks of nature known to us ^ 
A tliousami \ears constitute a very long period, and in that 
period many times may recur tho^'O extiaordinarj events, such as 
•storms, toiuddoes, a tor-spouts, and other phenomena, the eifects 
of which on the hardest mountain clifls aie great, wide-spread, and 
absolutely inconceivable to one \>ho has not witnessed them. The 
writer of this noticed among the Highlands of Scotland the effects 
of one wintei’s storms, such as ages of oidinaiy wear could not 
have ])roduced. Deep gorges were worn in the sides of solid 
mountains Again, in passing, in Switzerland, from Lucerne to 
the Bruiiig Pass, the effects of a recent tornado and watcr-spont 
were seen.^ Vast rocks had been hurled fiom the loftiest moun- 

Auvcigne, which vciity as fat I the faujijiosition iho\c givtn as i tlipory, for tlic solu- 
tion ot tlie difficulty “ Ctubonalcl iuitniin ( iibomc acid gss is veiy 

plentdull}' disdigsgcd fiom ‘•pnngs in almost all coiiiitiics, but patMnda/I^ mat tulne 
01 ejUnct vohanoeH lliis d i^'tic fluid ins fhe proputyof dccompo^.mg imny of the 
hardest rocks with -which it comes in contact, paiticulaily that numrious class m whose 
composition felspar is an ingicdicnt It lenders the oxide ot iron soluble in water, and 
contiibutcs, as was btfoit stated, to the solution of ciltaKous mattei. In volcanic dis- 
tricts, these gistous emaintions are not confined to spnngs, but use up in the state ot 
pine g IS from the soil in vai ions pi ices Piodigioiis quantities of this gas aie now 
annually discng ig(d fiom t ver^ pait ot the Limagne d Auvergne, where it appeals to 
have been developed in cqiiil quantity fiom time nnmdnoiial 

“In the enviioiis of Pont (iibaiid, not tar flora Ckimont, a lock belonging to the 
gneiss formation, in which lead mines aie woikcd, has been found to be quite satuiated 
with caihoinc acid gas, which is constantly discugiged. The caibonates of lime, of 
lion, and manganese, aie so dissolved that the lock is rendered soft, and the quartz 
alone lemains unattacked. Not fai oti is the small aolcaiiic cone of Chaluzet, which 
once hioke up through the gneiss, and sent forth a lava stieara,” (Lyell, Prmc, Geol 
p. 250 ) 

The same indefatigable investigatoi of nature has a paragraph on the very next p ige, 
m relation to the gianite rock undeilying these la\a beds in Auvergne, (See Richinl 
son, p. 436 ) “ iJisivfff/iatwn oj Granite tn Auhu (jne Diuntegrating effects qf cai- 

honic and The disintegration of giamte is a striking feature of large districts m 
Auveigne, especially in the neighbourhood of Cloimout. (N.B. — The disdfct v^icb 
18 the site of the volcanic cones, and of the beds of lava and of granite here ^oken of, 
13 called La Limagne d"* Auvergne^ remaikable for its fertility, as is the case with all 
soils formed of volcanic detritus. See Richardson’s Geology, p. 436 , Lyell, p. 250.) 
This decay was called by Dolomieu, ^la maUidte du granite d and the lock may with 
propriety bo said to have the voi^ for %t crumbles to pieces tn the hand. The phenomenon 
may, without doubt, be ascribed to the continual disengagement of cai borne acid gas 
from numeious fissnes.” (L>on, Pniic. Geol. p. 251 ) 

^ The power of mountain torrents in wearing away solid crags and haid rocks, is 
vividly illusiratea among the Andes in South America. See also the description given 
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tain peaks, and had been poured in one continuous stream of gi- 
gantic fragments, all down the mountain’s side, and far over a 
lovely valley. Centuries of ordinary wear could not Iiave so changed 
the face of the country. 

But we need not recur to this hypothesis, so probable in itself, 
and so accordant to the settled irregularity of the course of nature, 
of occasional convulsions and extraordinary phenomena, that must 
have occurred in ithe vast period of four thousand years that have 
(dapsed since the upheaval of these volcanic regions, to wear, in 
the lava rock of Auvergne, the deep channels in which the streams 
of that volcanic region now flow. We can Satisfactorily account 
for all the ])henomeiia now found there without this supposition. 

We may readily admit the vast antiquity of this whole region, 
and of the volcanic craters there found. When upheaved from the 
depths of ocean in the days of Noah, these lava beds may have 
been already formed, and the w^ater channels now seen therein may 
have been already deeply worn. For the presence of alternate 
beds of lava, and of vegetable soil, and the existence there of strata 
q)resenting fossil remains of extlnci animals, shew clearly this 
region has, like many others on our globe, been several times 
upheaved and submerged, and again ui>hcaved. Those now ex- 


by Darwin, of what lie calls streams of (Voyage of a Xaturaliat, vol. i. pp. 

253, 255), the effect of some great convulsion. “ 1 have seen in the Cordilleras of the 
Andes (says Mr Darwin) the evident mark'5 where stupendous mountains have been 
broken into pieces, like so much thin crust, and the strata thrown on their vertical 
edges ; but never did any scene like these ‘ streams of stones' so forcibly convey to my 
mind the idea of a convulsion, of which, in historical records, we might in vain seek for 
any counterpart” (vol. i. p. 255). 

“ The potver of runiiintj water to erode the solid rocks (says Kichardson, p. 442, 
speaking of this very district of Auvergne), and to produce valleys by their currents, is 
stril^ingly exemplified throughout the whole of this remarkable district. It is to be 
obi^vcd that the erosive power of water has been aided by the proneness of the volcanic 
rocks to decompose. In some instances bods of lava have been corroded by waters 
wMqIi have worn through a mass of rock one hundred and fifty feet in height, and have 
fSb^d a channel, even in the granite beneath^ since the lava first flowed into the 
vauey. . , 

another spot a bed of basalt one hundred and sixty feet high, .has been cut 
thrjph^ by a mountain stream” (p. 442.) 

samevrriter remarks, that “on the Rhine, every castdilated summit throughout 
the entire region, from Bonn to Mayence, are so many piles of vulcanic rock, the de~ 
composition of which constitutes a t ich and luxuriant soil, forming a very hot-bed for 
the cultivation of the grape.” (Id. p. 443.) 


Q 
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tinct volcanoes may have been in action in a former period of 
upheaval, and active even when submerged, as wo know docs some- 
times happen. We know, too, that whole regions are upheared, 
and sink again so steadily, that every hill and rock, nay, even 
buildings erected by men, retain their position, both positively and 
relatively. Thus the temple of Jupiter Scrapis, on the shores of 
the bay of Naples, has been twice elevated, and has twice sunk, to 
the extent of at least twenty foot each time, since the Christian 
era ; and yet many of the marble columns of the temple, which 
shew unmistakcablo proofs of this alteration of level, are still stand- 
ing perfectly upright to the present day, as I can personally tes- 
tify. (See Richardson, p. 422.) So, also, these volcanic regions, 
after having bared their lava rocks to the action of the elements 
and the streams for ages before Adam was, may have sunk beneath 
the waters, and emerging again steadily in the days of Noah, the 
same water-worn lava rocks may have presented their well-worn 
channels for the passage of the stream again flowing in the ancient 
beds, as their most natural course. 

If on this last emergence of this ancient rolcanic region, the 
old craters again burst forth into action, the long interval between 
the Deluge and the historic age in these regions in the south of 
Europe, will yield ainjde time for the formation of the cones of 
cinders and scoria? now observed. Volcanic action having now 
ceased for many centuries, and no fresh accumulation of cinders 
and of scorito taking place, these apparently unsuitable materials 
are converted into, or they become covered with, a productive soil 
in a much shorter time than many gcojogists seem to suppose, as 
has been shewn more than once in answer to the objections against 
the Mosaic sera of the Deluge, drawn from the alternate strata of 
lava and vegetable mould passed through in the digging of a well 
in Sicily, as mentioned by the traveller Brydono. When bia» ob- 
servations were first published, it was confidently maintai<l!S||,^t 
two thousand years were requisite to convert hard lava intqj^ftge- 
table mould ; and that as seven of these alternating strata were 
passed tlirough, the lowest bed of lava must have there overflow- 
ed at least fourteen thousand years since ; consequently the Mosaic 
story of a univorsaMeluge four or five thousand years ago could not 
be true. But more extended and careful research has furnished evi- 
dence to shew that a few centuries will sometimes suffice to ac- 
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compliBh this change. Even the materials overlying llcrcula- 
neum, and the sides of Vesuvius, where lava has so frequently over- 
flowed, and where the freshly reduced volcanic soil is so speedily 
covered again with vineyards and houses, afford ample evidence of 
this. The more fact, on which so much stress has been laid, that 
many of these old volcanic cones, especially on the sides of Mount 
iEtna, are now covered with largo forest trees, shews indeed that 
these cones surround crater-mouths which have boon inactive for a 
long time, for many centuries probably. But, witli all deference 
to the accomplished Lyell be it said, this fact furnishes no shadow 
of a proof that these cones have been standing as they now are, 
since the time of Noah, and before it. 

The four thousand (perhaps we may say five thousand) years 
or more that have elapsed since the J)clnge, comprise a great many 
centuries, and alibrd ample time for the accomplishment of clianges 
far more extraordinary than the extinguishing of all tliese once 
active craters, tlie conversion of the materials of numbers of them 
into productive soil, and the clothing of tliese volcanic cones with 
a dense forest of huge trees. 

Many a man in tliose Western States can point to rugged spots, 
once bare of all vegetation, save only a scanty lua'bage, but now 
shaded by large trees several feet in girth, and all within the me- 
mory of the settlers. The hardest rock, when exposed to the ele- 
ments, speedily shews a coating of vegetation : and wlien masses 
of rock arc fissured and fractured, vegetation once begun pro- 
gresses rapidly. Lichens, mosses, grasses, weeds, and a stunted 
shrubbery, gradually succeed each other ; and this stage once 
reached, soil rapidly accumulates by the deposition of vegetable 
matter, and by the disintegration of the rock itself, so that the 
shrubbery thickens, sapling trees appear here and there, and be- 
fore many centuries are gone, the once naked fragments of rock 
wave with a rank vegetation, beneath tlie shelter of towering 
forest trees in countless numbers. 

If hard rock shows this change in a few centuries, how much 
more readily must it take place upon heaps of cinders, porous, fri- 
abjfe, easily reduced to powder, and often consisting of vegetable 
and animal substance but half calcined. (Sce llumboldt, Aspects 
of Nature, pp. 230, 231. Darwin’s Yoy. of a Nat. vol. ii. pp. 
85, 86, 296, 297.) 
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Monto Nuovo, near Naples, was heaved up by volcanic powot 
five hundred feet in one night, September 29th, 1538, only a few 
centuries ago. It is already clothed, partially at least, with ve- 
getation ; and if nature bo there left to take its course, but a few 
more generations will pass ere Monte Nuo\o, a mere volcanic pro- 
trusion, shall be clothed with large trees also. Geologists are 
too ready to deal in laige numbers, and to ascribe an antiquity of 
thousands of >ears, where a few centuries would be nearer the 
truth. Were the date of the upheaval of this new mountain in the 
bay of Naples, Septcnib(‘r 29th, 1538,^ not perfectly well known, 
geologists would not have been wanting, who, before this time, 
would have pronounced Monte Nuovo of vast antiquity, far ante- 
dating the jcra of the flood. When soberly considered, therefore, 
the cones on the sides of ]Mount uKtna, and the lava-beds and the 
extinct craters and \olcanic cones of the south of France, and of 
Western Asia, present no insurmountable objection to the abso- 
lute literal universality of Noah’s flood. I’hey may all be account- 
ed for in a manner peifectly consistent with tl)at nniversality. 
Another objecilou against the Mosaic narrative of the Deluge 
has boon thus represented : 

The ark, as Moses tells us (Gen. \iii. 4), grounded on Mount 
Ararat, and from that mountain Noah and the animals 
emerging from the ark descended to the plains belou. Now, it 
is said, the summit of Ararat is a lofty granite peak, or a series 
of peaks, covered with glaciei’s, and nearly inaccessible to man. 
If denuded of their icy covering (as they must have been by the 
washing of the waters for many weeks in continuance), those gran- 
ite peaks would present a series of exceedingly high and nearly 
perpendicular masses of rock, down which, although not without 
great difficulty and even danger, man mhjht have descended, but 
down which sm*h animals as the ox, the horse, and the elephant, 
could not possibly have moved in safety. 

Hence it is inferred the story of Genesis cannot 
understood literally. m ^ 

To this objection the answer is easy. 

If the Mount Ararat mentioned in Genesis be the same moun- 
tain that now bears that name, it docs not follow that the very 


* p. 348. 
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highest summit is intended. Drawn by eddies into a basin of 
waters, sheltered by a range of the loftier peaks after they wore 
already bared above the waste of waters, the ark might have re- 
mained nearly stationary for some time, and finally have ground- 
ed on a much less elevated point, whence the descent woiihl ho 
easy. Transfer the case, in idea, to the region of tlie Alleglianies, 
or of the White Mountains, and we can easily disc(Tn how a 
vessel might ground upon one of the ridges of such mountains, 
from which the descent would bo uiiattondod with any difficulty. 
Or suppose such complete inundation in Switzerland that should 
cover the very loftiest Alps. A vessel that had been floating on 
the waters of such inundation, might ground on the summit of tlio 
Wengern Alp, whore now stands a chalet for the entertainment of 
travellers. Lying there, it could with perfect truth be said to 
rest otf the Alps, or on the summit of the Alps, as much as if it 
had been arrested on the highest pinnacles of the Yung-frau. 
From this latter, a safe descent would be imi)Ofesible : from the 
former it would be entirely pi’acticablc. 

One 7nore ohjecAioni, and one onlp, will luTo be noticed, archceo-^ 
logical in its character, and exciting at the present moment gene- 
ral attention in the literary w^orld. 

It is confidently asserted, ilic Deluge could not have been uni- 
versal, covering the 'ivhole earth, hcca%ise the records and the 
monuments of several oriental nations shew clearlg a herles of 
proofs running hack, up to, and even far begond the rem of 
NoahbS deluge, d canons t rating that clvilhation of a high grade, 
and also a very dense poptdaiion, existed in Egypt certainly, 
and probably In China also, at the very time when a deluge^ In 
the days of Noah, had it been universal, must have placed Egypt 
miles deep under water. 

Thus Monsieur Ampere, the accomplished French traveller in 
Egypt, so late as 1848-9, reiterates the assertion, based on the 
piblished discoveries of the Baron Lepsius, that monuments do 

f L exist in Egypt, the dates of which have been identified step 
iwep through their hieroglyphic inscriptions, back to a period 
^j^arly as 2500 years before Abraham : e. upwards of 4300 
yi&rs before Christ, and therefore several hundreds of years ante- 
c^ent to the date of the creation of Adam, as computed by Usher, 
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B.c. 4004. (See Rcrue des Deux Mondes, Dec. 1847, p. 1035.) 
Iden. No. III. Les Pyramides, p. 637. 

In the early Chinese history also, dates are found of extreme 
antiquity, as far back, even among the less extravagant of their 
annals, as b.c. 2300, and n.c. 2637, and to b.c. 3400. (See 
in this A\ork the Lecture on Creation in Six Days.) 

Without here entering minutely into the great question of scrip- 
tural chronology, which is reserved for future discussion, it may 
be remarked that no judicious writer now ventures to regard as 
authoritative any of the annals of the East, whether Chinese, Hin- 
doo, or Chaldrean, that extend beyond about the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century before Chri^^t. The Chinese historians give an ac- 
count of reigns, of dynasties, and of remarkable events, up to a 
fabulous antiquity, and that also with great minuteness. But we 
know that Confucius, about b.(’ 506, gave these vorks to his 
countrymen, indeed, to have compiled them from au- 

thentic ancient archives : but of the genuineness, nay even of the 
existence of these* ancient documents, no evidence is before the pub- 
lic. Nor is there either in India or in China monumental evidence 
existing to sustain this claim to high antiquity. (8eo Bunsen, 
Egypt’s Place, kc, \ol i pp. 241, 242. See Lepsius, dironolo- 
gio der Kgypter, vol. i. pp. 3-8. See Cosmos, vol. i. pp. 114, 
115, and note. Idclcr, Ilandbiich der Chronologic, vol i. pp. 
03-231. 

In Egypt the case is ditferent. Monuments do there exist in 
great numbers, and of OKtrenie antiquity, undoubtedly. The vast 
Pyramids, it is asserted with great confidence by those deemed 
competent to judge in the case, were erected before the time of 
Abraham. If this could be proved, then certainly the interval 
between Abraham and Noah must have been much longer than we 
have been accustomed to suppose : for, on the common computa-^ 
tion, there was not sufficient time for the multiplication of man- 
kind, the growth of distinct nations, and the advance of^^^ 
Egyptians in numbers, wealth, civilization, and skill in the" 
arts, to a degree such as must have been indispensable in a peo-^ 
pie who could build the pyramids of Gizeh. 

To settle the chronology of the flood is the only difficulty in 
the case ; for certain it is that the pyramids could not have 
withstood the surging waters of the Deluge. Much less could the 
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temples and the vast halls of the royal palaces, or the chambers 
of their excavated tombs, covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and with paintings presenting the most delicate lines and the 
richest tints of colouring, have remained as they still are in all 
their freshness, brilliant as if executed but yesterday, had the 
waters of Noah’s deluge rolled over the valley of the Nile since 
these wonderful works were executed. 

So near as Egypt is to what Ave must suppose to haA^e been the 
primitive scat of man’s abode, even a partial deluge arising from 
the subsidence of that primitive land, must have sent a vast wave 
of waters sweeping temporarily over Egypt, that avouUI have been 
fatal to the Avhole series of monumental paintings and inscriptions. 
(L>ell, Priiic. 342 ; Darwin’s Voy. ii. p. 133.) The probability 
is great that somewhere, as yet not fully detected, lies an error, 
either in the mode of interpreting the hieroglyphic records in 
Egypt, or in the method of computing the several reigns and dy- 
nasties of its moiiarchs. 

Already sevoi'al errors arc dcti‘cted in the interpretation given 
to some of the hieroglyphics by men of high renown, ^toreover, 
it is well knoA\m that on very many of the monuments themselves, 
the names iioav standing have been executed over prcAious inscrip- 
tions, elfaccd for the purpose of making room for them. Who 
shall say how far these alterations have been made, where now 
detection is difficult ? And who can fiiil to perceive how tho fact 
of these substitutions tends to throw discredit on the whole scries 
of monumental inscriptions, and to involve their historical value 
in uncertainty I Once ascertained, as it noAV is beyond disimtc, 
that tho Pharaohs allowed themselves thus, from a petty vanity, 
to tamper with and to alter the noblest monuments ^ of their pre- 
decessors, the very records of the nation, what guarantee can we 
find for the genuineness of even those tables of royal names, those 
lists of dynasties, or those chronological marks upon which our 
naodi|rn Egyptologists found their most plausible arguments for 
thewast antiquity of the Pharaonic empire i 

Ifesides there is, in the very nature of things, an inherent im- 
pro^^ility in this claim to antiquity for Egypt. 

lipwould present an anomaly among nations. One solitary 

' This has been done at Medinct Ilahou (See Revue des Deux Mondes, Dec. 1847, 
p. 1028), at Luxor (id. p, 1010), and in many other places, (id, Jan. 1849, p. 93.) 
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nation, existing for thousands of years, with the most stupendous 
works of art ever wrought by the skill and industry of man 
(works which to this day have never been surpassed), scattered 
profusely over their whole territory, while all tiie rest of the 
world, without exception, was occupied by scattered tribes of bar- 
barians, totally uncivilized. It is utterly incredible. 

A radical error in the Egyptian chronology, as presented to 
the public in all the splendid works on Egypt that are now burst- 
ing on tlie astoni'-lied world, has from the first been suspected. 
Somewhere this error must be, and I hope yet to see the day when 
the source of that error sliall be detected, exposed, and acknow- 
ledged, 

Ilajipy am I to be able to add, tliat tlie means of doing this 
seem to be now brouglit within oiir reach chiefly through the skil- 
ful and laborious researches of ilr 11 8. Poole, a gentleman of 
talents and leaining, who \^as brought up on the banks of the 
Nile, who has spent many years in the study of the monuments, 
and who has adduced proofs from the monuments themselves that 
several of the dynasties were really contemporaneous, just as the 
learned have for ages past supposed would prove to be the case. 
Mr Poole has ditocovered on the monuments a \aricty of astrono- 
mical signs and records, the interpretation of which he has ascer- 
tained, — and his calculations, based on those as^tronoinical records, 
confirm the conclusions ho deduces from other sources, — all going 
to show, that the whole of Egyptian chronology, when understood 
and reduced to order, is entirely consistent with the chronology of 
the Bible. 

As an instance, on several monuments Mr Poole found, under 
the well known names of some of the old Pharaohs, records of 
this kind : “ On such a day, of such a month, in such a year of 

tho reign of Kkig , son of the Sun, beloved of Amoun, lord 

of tho two worlds, &c. such a star being in such a position^n the 
heavens (here all the points are distinctly laid down) happened 
such an c>ent, a great assembly,” &c. &c. ^ 

Now the time when the star thus named occupied tho position 
thus dcsignafied, is easily calculated : and the result of all these 
several dales, when fixed by calculation, falls in with, and is cor- 

* See Poole’s Hor«e Egyptiac®, p, 73 ; also his Preface, p. 8 ; his Introduction, p. 
22; and Chamixillion’s Monumens, plate 116. 
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roborated by, the evidence adduced, in various ways, from a great 
number of the monuments. But, in order to remove all grounds 
of doubt, Mr Poole submitted the data collected from the monu- 
ments, and on which he had founded his calculations, to Mr Airy, 
the Astronomer Eoyal at Greenwich, England. By him the cal- 
culations were made anew, and subsequently revised again and 
again, with great care, and they w’ere found to agree, Avitliiii a few 
minutes, with the result of Mr Poole’s original calculations. ^ 

But so complete and satisfactory is the train of evidence ad- 
duced by Mr Poole, that Sir J. G. Wilkinson, one of the most 
learned of living men in all that relates to Egyptian arclucology, 
has openly puhlishe<l his entire concurrence in the views of Mr 
Poole on Egyptian chronology, and his conviction of the satisfac- 
tory character of the evidence that gentleman has drawn from the 
monuments. (See his Architecture of Egypt.) 

That question may now be regarded as virtually settled. Egypt, 
ivith all her splendid monianents, is found a witness to the truth 
of the Bible, and to the corrertness of the Mosaie chronology. 

After a thorough and patient examination of the whole subject, 
in all its most important bearing’^, we find no reason from any 
thing advanced, cither on the ground of alleged absurdities in 
the narrative itself, nor yet in dilficultics raised on scientific 
grounds, nor yet from tlie claims advanced by certain oriental 
nations to an antiquity incoiisifttcnt with the universality, if not 
also with the very fact, of a deluge in the days of Noah, to doubt 
the perfect truth of tlie Mosaic record on that jioint, and its ac- 
curacy in every particular.® This venerable record teaches us that 
the Deluge was literally universal, covering the entire surface of 
the globe, so far, at least, as animal life had then spread. 

This fearful catastrophe was produced, as I cannot but suppose, 
by m. elevation of the bed of the antediluvian oceans, which elc^ 


Poole’s Horae, Preface, p. 8 ; Introduction, p. 22 ; E^?yptiaca», p. 73 ; and 
apollion’s Monumens, plate 11. The accuracy of these results will probably be 
called question by Mr Gliddon, and those ho are already strongly committed in 
th^l^port of the high antiquity advocated by Lepsius and Bunsen. 

be learned Adrien Balbo says : “ No monument, cither historical or astrono- 
f has yet been able to prove the books of Moses false ; but with them, on the 
contrary, agree, in the most remarkable manner, the results obtained by the most 
learned philologues, and the profoundest geometricians.” (Atlas Ethnographique du 
Crlobe. Mappemoiide, Eth. 1.) 
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vatcd beds constitute what is now laud on our globe, and by the 
simultaneous sinking * of the primeval continents, which then be- 
came, and still continue to be, the bed of the sea. Hence it is 
that no remains of antediluvian man, or of his works, have yet 
been discovered among geological strata. 

The argument adduced to ‘shew that man was not a denizen of 
the earth in the period wdien the older strata were deposited, be- 
cause no remains of man or of his works are found among the fos- 
sils of those strata, is equally in point to shew that the present 
continents could not have been the seat of man’s abode, when, in 
Noah’s day, the Deluge covered tlic whole earth. 

“ Our bones,” sa>s an eloquent writer (Richardson, pp. 90, 91), 
“ composed of the same materials as those of the animal tribes, 
are equally capable of being kept from destruction. The same 
battlc-ticld lias preserved the remains of the horse and his rider.” 

But had the present hiiKhs been the seat of man’s abode when 
the Deluge swept over the globe, “ Iiis skeleton, or the mere frag- 
ments of his osseous structure, woiihl have constituted the least of 
those relics which he would have bequeathed to the soil of which 
ho was an inhabitant. We should have discovered his mighty and 
majestic works, which so far transcend in duration his own ephe- 
meral existence. We should have found liis cities and his struc- 
tures overwhelmed in the waters of the Deluge ; his majestic py- 
ramids sunk in the bed of ancient rivers ; his mountain temples 
hewn in the solid rock his bridges of stone, or the tombs he 
had erected over his loved ones. Wc should have found (for even 
a century ago Bishop Berkeley expressed a similar thought) “ his 
weapons of wmr, liis implements of agriculture, his coins, his me- 
dals, his cameos, intaglios, and vases.” 

The fact, tlierefore, that notliing of all this has been found in 
the vast multitude of aqueous deposits brought to light, seems to 
show conclusively wc tread not the soil trodden by aiTtedU|ivian 
man ; that soil lies now, in ajl probability, deeply subraerflgiifc- 
neath the rolling billows of the ocean. ^ ” 

It may, however, yet happen, and that, too, possibly at no iery 
distant day, that a renewed alteration in the relative positioQt of 
land and sea, even to a limited extent, shall heave up the site of 

* On tho g’rtifW.nce of continents, see Darwin'g Voyage of a NaturaEst, toI ii. pp. 
262 , 263 . 
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anfeodiluvian cities; or volcanic tliroos may yet protrude some 
battle Seld of Nimrod ; force up to the light some vast idol-temple 
of the wicked sons of meu,^' some cemetery of the ‘‘ [finnts tiuit 
were on the earth in those days^^^ and present to the amazed geo- 
logist of the future, the warrior clad in mail, the priest in his 
sacerdotal garb, censer in hand, the liuge skel(‘ton of some ante- 
diluvian chieftain-giant, in his rocky sarcophagus, covered with 
mysterious inscriptions, Avitli the jew(‘lled tiara yet encircling his 
skull, and the gom-studded breast-plate still overlying the arched 
ribs, proclaiming the mighty man, one of those “ which were of 
old, men of renotm (Gen. vi. 4.) Or these future uplioavals may 
yet lay bare to the ga/o of the imhdatigahlc votaries of science 
among the sons of our sons’ sons, the virgin in her bridal attire, 
the shepherd surrounded by his (locks, the mother still clasping 
her fossil babe, the husbandman, plough in hand behind his oxen, 
just as they were imhodded in the mass of mountain fragments, 
swept over t\wiv sinking lands by the advancing occan-lloods, when 
the fomitahis of the great deep were brol'en np a whole gal- 
lery of antediluvian human fossils, demonstrating to the most 
sceptical among the scientific of future ages, the truth of the 
>vonderful old record ; — Every living subslanee n>as destroyed 
if'liicli was upon the face of the ground, both wan and rattle, and 
the creeping things, and the fowls of the heavens ; and they were 
drstroyed from the earth ; a\id Noah only nnis left alive, and they 
that were with him in the ark,^^ Amen. 


By the same mail which brought for conection the proof-sheets of tho Lectures on 
the Deluge, came also the April number of the Theological and Idterary Journal, con- 
taining a very able and ingenious paper by the editor of the Journal, David N. Lord, 
oil the Age of tho Earth. That article the author of theso pages has twice read with 
great W'ith deep interest. The editor takes hold ground, and he sustains it with 

great iipinuity. He recognises unhesitatingly the great facts presented in geological 
scien^^hut shews clearly that tho doctrines thereon founded by geologists are not de- 
^sonsmj^^ truths, but merely and simply inferences, based in reality on an unwar- 
rantcoo^umptfon, employed in their mode of reasoning. Whatever the frruhahility 
of theji^ttotions drawn from geological facts, they cannot, the editor contends, be 
couiit90|}|^ ascertained ti'uiks, before which the teachings of Moses must give way, 
^This p<^t the editor presents in a strong light. 

To all his positions the writer of these pages cannot suhsciibe : in the interpretation 
of the several stages in the six dajs’ creation, as laid down by the editor, he cannot 
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fully agree. These, however, are minor points. The article in question fairly shew s 
that however a knowledge of i\\Q facts of geology may modify our views of the import 
of the Mosaic record in some particulars, the teachers of geologic science have no 
demonstrated system of cosmogony which can, by the remotest possibility, compete in 
value with the teachings of Moses. 

There is a noble passage in that article (see pages 54.3, 544) illustrative of the posi- 
tion laid down p. 5i4. : Tfw whoI& Bible^ as a revelation ^ stands oi falls with the 
first chapter of Genesis,"'* That passage will be found in the Appendix to this work. 



LECTURE XI. 

DEATH AMONG THE WORKS OF GOD — ITS ORKUN AND ITS EXTENT. 


Gen. iii. 19. — “ Dust thou art, and unto dust .shalt thou return.” 


The deed was done, the sin was wrought, the fall of man, in 
the first liuinan pair, was aeeomplished. Adam, our common pro- 
genitor, had trampled under foot his Maker’s command; ho had 
plucked and eaten of the forbidden fruit, and by that one act, he 
involved his entire posterity in moral degradation and ruin, 
and placed them in imminent peril ; for this fatal act it was that 
“ broujht death into the world and all our woe^ 

The favour of heaven was now lost, and ere long the \oice of 
God himself pronounced the doom : “ Dust thou ari^ and unto 
dust shall thou return'' 

2'he orlijin and e.vteni of death among the works of God on 
earth may then well claim our attention. 

The origin of death is in the Bible distinctly and re]>eatedly 
ascribed to the sin of man, Bg one man sin entered into the 
worlds and death hg sin" (Rom. v. 12); “ The wages of sin is 
death" (Rom. vi. 23.) 

^Whatever might liave been included in the original commina- 
tion uttered fo deter Adam from transgression, “ In the dag thou 
eatestHhereof thou shah sureig dief certain it is that, the act of 
lranj|g|ession being accomplished, there was pronounced on sin- 
ning the doom which constitutes the theme of this discourse : 
“ Ddst tiiou arty and unto dust shall thou return'' 

It is, then, clearly the doctrine of the Bible, that to mayi death 
is the fruit of sin. 

Had man remained sinless, he would not only hiue continued 
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to maintain uninterrupted communion with the pure Spirit, his 
glorious Creator, but his very body would have been exempt from 
decay and death. * 

What special arrangement would have been needed to secure 
this end, wo cannot pretend to decide ; but that so it would have 
been, is beyond question. 

All things necessary to secure such results, could and would 
have been provided by the almighty Creator ; and probably after 
a suitable period passed by each individual of the race in proba- 
tion on earth, each one without death (and in a mode somewhat 
analogous to that supernatural transformation which, as the 
apostle tells us, will hereafter, at the sound of the last trumpet, 
be effected in the twinkling of an eye, on the bodies of Christ’s 
believing people who may be living when ilc comes to judgment, 
see 1 Cor. xv. 52) Avould hav(» been prepared for removal to a 
higher state of (‘xisttmee, and to larger enjoyments in another 
and a brighter world. We must suppose such pro])atiouary term, 
and subsequent removal to another world, or anotluT scene of 
action, because, else, the natural inert^aso of the human family 
would, in tiims have filled the earth to overflowing ; sustenance 
must then have failed; and hence there would seem to have arisen 
a necessity for death, wher<% by tlie v(Ty terms of the supposition, 
death were impossible. 

]5ut all s[)‘^ciilation as to what mhjht liavc been the condition 
of man had he not sinned, is now fruitless. Sin ho did, and on 
him fell the curse, one of whose results is the cessation of his 
animal life, and the return of his body to its original constituent 
elements ; “ Dust thou art, and unto duni shall thou, rotiirn,^^ 

This sentence of mortality to man we see continually carried 
into execution. Every day wo live the spectacle is presented of 
death entering the abodes of men, and selecting his victims -from 
among the rich and tho poor, the young and the old, the and 
the free. 

The active and the vigorous sometimes suddenly fall before the 
destroyer ; and sometimes insidious disease slowly, unsuspected, 
yet certainly saps the strength, wastes the energies, and ends tho 
life that had given promise of long and happy duration. One day 
tlio old man full of years, calmly sinks to his long rest ; another, 
the little' infant, after a few days of precarious life, or after a few 
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months of bright promisee, sickens, droops, and dies. Another 
day the meridian of life is suddenly overcast, and the sun of 
existence sets at noonday. Nor varied possessions, nor weighty 
business, nor the pressing claims of a I’ising family, can delay the 
hour, nor avert the blow. It haa been sinm, too, that the young 
bride in her loA^cliness, grows suddenly pale amid her bright smiles, 
and sinks in the very arms of her enamoured husband, who finds, 
to his dismay, tliat what lie had loved so fondly was but a lump 
of breathing clay. At another time wo see the mother, gazing 
with speechless agony on the surrounding group of her little ones, 
for she knows that she must leave them to the care of others ; she 
feels that she is dying ; and her fast dimming eyes strain in tlicir 
lingering gaze at the loved ones, dear<‘r to her tlian life. Oh ! 
how deep, how far-reaching, and how varied arc the iniluenccs 
flowing from that one dread sentence, “ Unsf Ikon art, and unto 
dust sluilt thou 

The young man, who has nobly struggled with a thousand 
difticiilties, to fit himself for action in life, to store his mind with 
knowledge, and to discipline and train his powers for the hard 
contest with competitors for h%)nour, and nstdulncss, and distinc- 
tion, and who was just beginning to feel his task almost done, and 
to gain confidence in liis resources, and in his ability to use them 
with effect, fiiulvs, ala»s! that llio*task of preiKiraOon for life has 
exhausted the very (‘iiergies of his life, and has jdauted deep with- 
in his breast the seeds of early death ; and now the huniing thirst, 
and the hacking cough, and the hectic glow, and tlio wasting flesh, 
and the exhausting night-sweats, forbid the hope of honour, of dis- 
tinction, of wealth, and of his promised bride, and of the ralui joys 
of domestic life, and hid him prepare to lie down in the grave^ 
anefetpake his bed with worms ; for all remind him, JJust thou 
arty^id unto dust shalt thou return^ 

MIS an affecting thought for each of us to contemplate, — go 
wh^ we may, do what we may, and struggle and toil and labour 
08 ^ may, we are moving ever onwards to the grave. To us 
the may be near, or it may be distant, but its approach is 
constant, its coming certain and inevitable. Like the crew of a 
foundering ship in mid-ocean, swcj 3 t from her decks by the surg- 
ing billows : some struggle a longer, some a shorter time upon tlie 
surface, but all, eventually, sink in the deep. 
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But if this arrangement of God’s providence has its dark side, 
i n the disappointment of hopes, the blasting of bright prospects, 
in the pains and sorrows of a sick-bed, and in the deep anxieties 
attending the j)i‘ospect of leaving, and leaving, perhaps, unpro- 
vided for, those who are unutterably dear to us, it lias also its 
re<lGeining inlluences. 

If the hour of death is uncertain, and if its blow falls often 
suddenly as well as unexpectedly, this fact is known, and it peals 
its impressive warning to all and to each, Be ready to meet the 
summons, 

God might have planted an instinct in man’s bosom like that 
in many species of animals, which enables them to discern the 
tokens of coming death, and leads them to retire and hide away 
in some obscure retreat, there to die unseem and unnoticed.^ 
Instead of that, God has made death and its preliminaries in 
man the means of c.alling into action some of the deepest and 
tenderest sympathies of our nature. The tokens of declining 
health awaken those sympathies in the breasts of friends and 
kindred, and the result is, that the kind services and loving 
attentions of those around the sulFerer, often soothe the agonies 
of dissolutiem, cheer the approach to the grave, and almost strip 
death itself of its terrors: while to those sympathizing friends 
theinsohos, the emotions thus * awakened, and the reflections 
thereby aroused, are always salutary, and sometimes they prove 
big w'itli blessings which cttTnity alone can estimate. By sucli 
means, many a one has been led to profound reflection and to true 
piety, ^[oreover, on the aspect of society ,, this arrangement pro- 
duces a decided effect. By the operation of this law of mortality, 
society is constantly changing and consJj|intly becoming renewed. 

Instead of one unvarying mass of individuals, to whom every 
object has been long familiar, and with whom every enjoment 
has long since waned and almost expired, society is now re«Sving 
constant accessions of young life, and of vigorous capacity for 
happiness such as the world has to furnish. Human society is 
thus ever youthful, ever joyous- 

Nor can it be doubted that, so far as mere animal enjoyment 
is concerned, the operation of this law of death, making room for 

‘ See Mr Daiwin’s account of the carious habits of the guatiaco oi wild llama of 
I^atagoiiiH. (Wypvjeuf a Naturalist, vul. i. pp. 212, 213.) 
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constant accessions of young life, occasions a far greater amount 
of enjoyment in 'the world than there could bo were death not 
busy. 

And yet all this death is the fruit of sin. It M^as sitt that 
called forth the declaration, “ Duat thou frrt, amt unto (last sJudf 
thou ret urn, 

Another illustration this of the grand truth, that the all- 
embracing benevolence of God hrlmjs t/ood out of e\uh But 
there is anotluT point that here demands attention, \i/. the 
e.vtcnf to which this doom applies. 

All men^ the entire human fanutp without ex(*eption, 01*0 
subjected to this doom of deaths and a retuni of du.st to dust, 
as the fruit of sin : those v^itlH»ut revelation as well as those hav- 
ing it. Infants no less than adults die. They are from the first 
breath of life drawn, members of the family of man, and as such 
they die. This is the fruit of the first sin of A/lam, invspective 
of personal guilt. Facts provi^ this; for little infants that never 
sinned do yet die. ])cath docs still rclyn oner thoa that haue 
not sinned after the shnillfitde of Ad ani\s tra)isgresslou , 

But further still, dtafh rclyfth over the brutes, and over the 
whole of the Irrational annual enuflon : and the inquiry forces 
itself upon us, fs this death, lit the irrational animal kingdom, 
the result (tlso of A <1 and s sin? 

Not many years since, and few divines couhl hav(» been found 
who would not have answered unhesitatingly in tJio alhrmativc. 
And in proof of their opinion, they would have ([iiote<l su(*h pas- 
sages of Scripture as these, “ Bu num etane dufth.'' By one 
man sin entered into the worl I, and death by sin and again, 
“ The creature was mad^subjecl to vanity, not willingly (/. e, 
not of themselves), but by reason of him that hath sahj/rted the 
samef (Horn, viii.) Now is this really so ? Does death pre- 
vail ainong^ irrational animals, as well as among men, only 
because Adam sinned ? Let us examine this point. 

If '^ch is indeed the case, then before Adam fell, death must 
have been unknown, and if so, tlien lions, tigers, and all other 
carnivorous animals must have lived on other food, not on flesh. 

But ^o other materials docs our globe furnish that could servo 
as food to the brute creation without destruction to animal life. 
The grass that springs thickly on the soil, the foliage that adorns 

u 
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the trees of tlie forest — aye, every drop of water with whicli the 
panting heart quenches her thirst — teems with living occupants ; 
so that neitlier can vegetable food be taken, nor the pure water 
be quaffed from the broad river, or at the mountain streamlet, 
without the deatli of myriads of living creatures at every meal 
and at every <1ranght. The ox grazing in the meadows, the 
timid sheep nibbling the short sweet Iiorbage clothing the hill- 
side, the wild cliainois croj)ping the stunted shrubs that cling to 
the loftiest sununits of the mountain crags, the bright songsters 
of the grove slaking their thirst from the morning dew, yea the 
very humming-bird sipping the nectar treasured in the fragrant 
flovvxu'-cup — all, in their simplest meal, and in their purest 
draught, inflict a thousand death-pangs, whore the tiger, for his 
bloodiest meal, destroys one life. 

Constituted as things now are, millions of deatlis must occur 
upon this globe every day and every hour, oven were every 
animal now carnivorous conlined to v(‘gt‘tal)le food exclusively. 

But further still ; the aucftonficffl sf met are of each ammal 
determines the nature of its food, and the habits of its life. In 
vegetable-eating animals the stomach must be adapted to receive 
and to digest v(‘getablc substances. The length of the neck, the 
size and position of the muscles of the neck, the chest, and the 
logs, must be adapted to grazing on tlie ground, browsing among 
the bushes, or reaching up among the tender twigs of the loftiest 
shrubbery and trees. The form of the mouth, tlic lips, the 
tongue, must be adapted to lay hold of and to crop ; and the 
structure of the teeth must be such as to furnish the means of 
duly masticating this herbage or mass pf twigs, to prepare it for 
reception in the stomach and digestiim there. Such structure 
will answer for a vegetable-eating anim* and for none other. 

A carnivorous animal must have a stomach adapted to digest 
fresh flesh. It must have claws to seize, a sight quipk to detect, 
instincts inciting it to pursue or to surprise by stealth its living 
l>roy. Moreover, the muscles of the jaw, the head, the nerf, tlie 
chest, must be such as to give strength and agility for the pursuit, 
the capture, the slaying, and rending of the victim-prey : whilst 
the teeth must be adapted to tear and to masticate the flesh, and 
often the bones, too, of its victim, for subsequent digestion in the 
stomach. 
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A carnivorous uuiuial could not live on hcrbiii^c, nor an herbi- 
vorous animal on flesh. Some few animals (<?. //. man) arc omni- 
vorous, and can liv(3 on vegetable or on an animal diet, although 
designed (as the structure of the teeth proves) to subsist on food 
consisting of a mixture of both. Occasionally, it is true, some 
carnivorous animals have by artificial means been brought to 
subsist lor a time on vegi' table food only. But these cxcejitions, 
few in number, and unnatural in their nature, invalidate not the 
rule. Beasts and birds of prey could not subsist, evi^n for a few 
days, without feeding on the bodies of fresh slain animals. 

Are we, tlien, to siipi)ose, that bedbre Adam sinned, lions, 
tigers, eagles, and vultures, fed like ox<m, sheep, and sparrows, on 
herbage, fruits, and si'cds ? It is utteidy incredible — it was not 
possible. Was then their anatomical structure diflerent before 
man fell ( Where is the evidence of it ? Of any such alteration 
in the structure and in the animal functions of the brute creation, 
consequent on the fall, as this supposition impli(‘S, there is not a 
particle of evidence, nor indcc<l the slightest probability. 

A7cre such change of structure in the brute creation admitted, 
transforming into carnivorous the birds, and beasts, and reptiles, 
and fishes that are now such, altboiigli their previous and 
original organization was that of herbivorous animals, it would 
be equivalent to maintaining that creation was not completed 
when God pronounced H all vonj ijood. For, in that case, the 
sin of Adam was needed to render the animal creation coin])lctc, 
on a plan that should endure : and till that sin was committed, a 
great nuinber of creatures of peculiar organization, which now 
constitute a large proi^ortion of the animal creation, were not 
produced, and they could not be prodiuH‘d with their projuwr 
organization perfected uTitil man hud sinned. 'J'he very idea is 
aUfeurd. 

Moreover, the end aimed at in such a supposition, viz. the 
defeyring of death among God’s creatures until it should bo 
brougl^ in as the consequence of Adam’s sin, could not by it be 
gain^;|^I)ecauso every meal made by the ox in the meadow, and 
by the bif'ds among the fruits, must necessarily entail death on 
myriad% 9 f insects and animalculm; unless you suppose Adam to 
have siiiiied, and the penalty of death to have been pronounced 
and inflicted as its consequence, instantaneously after man was 
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created, and bcf(»rc cither man or any other living creature had 
had time to take, or had f(dt the need of taking any nourishment 
by food. But this supposition is liardly loss absurd than the 
former. It implies, moreover, this further absurdity, that whole 
classes of animals made to live on animal food, and on none other, 
must wait for then* iirst meal till man had sinned. And yet man 
was forbidden to sin, under the heaviest conceivable penalty. If 
man did not sin, the brute creation could not eat ; but Avithout 
food th(‘y could not live; neither could they die, for no death 
could enter this world, until Adam had disobeyed his Maker’s 
command, and sinned. To such absurdities arc avc driven by 
interpreting literally, and as of universal api>lication, tlic doctrine 
that deaih could not (liter this Avrudd but as a part of the penalty 
of Adam’s sin, and that no death took place, catii in the inferior 
animal creation, until after the fall o(' Adam by sin/ 

But v>e have )ial o)fhf cogevl reasouivfjn AAobave also the tneon- 
irovcvtlble evide'iiee of faei^ to ,sheiv that death did tedee plaec on 
this earthy not onlu before Adam blniieit^ but countless ages also 
before man Avas created, and before this globe was fitted to receive 
man as its occupant. 

It is W(‘ll knoAMi to all that, among all com]*etent judges, the 
doctrine is hoav universally admitted as true, tljat the material sub- 
stance of our globe Avas brought into existence In the bighaiing, 
which beginning may liave b<‘en countless agi^s before the earth ex- 
hibited that appearance of a chaotic mass ovcTAAhicli the Spirit of 
God brooded, reducing it to order and beauty lor the reception of 
man, then about to be created ; that during this immense interval 
the surface of our earth Avas subjected to many and great changes ; 
tlmt it Avas successively occupied by many difterent systems of ani- 
mal and vegetable races that Avere made to live on its surface, and 
were sncc( ssiiely destroyed by great convulsions of the crust of tlie 
earth, such as the submersion of lands, the upheaval of beds of seas 
again and again ; by which means the remains of thofe former ani- 
mal tribes and vegetable races were imbedded in the soil, and be- 
came frequently indurated in the solid rock, lying now in successive 

* I>r Hitolicock has well observed, It would require an entirely different system 
in nature from the present, in order to exclude death from the world. To the existing 
systoni death is as essential as gravitation, and apparently just as much a law of 
nature.’" ^Keiiji. of Geol. pp. 77, 78 .) 
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strata or layers ono above another. In many coiinti i(‘S otlier and 
later convulsions of nature have iipheaved these several layers of 
rock, that inclose in tlieir very substance the distinct forms, the 
actual remains of these several successive races of animals and 
plants — quadrupeds, reptiles, fishes, birds, insects, flowers, ferns 
and trees, seeds and fruits. Such, inoreovcT, are the circumstances 
of the case, that nvc can, by evidtmcH* ])erfectly conclusive, not only 
ascertain that tlicsc several races successive, one i*ace exist- 
ing after the other had ceased to exist, but we can also determine, 
with absolute precision, the very ordc^r of succession, and conse- 
quently tlie relative age of these several succ(‘ssive races of now 
extinct animals and plants. 

[n some of these rocky strata, which present tlio remains of 
animals that lived and perished unquestionably many ages before 
man was created on earth, have been ibiind the skeletons of gigan- 
tic animals formed somewhat like lizards ; an<l under the ribs of 
these monstrous ro]>tiIes their stomachs arc still found, and found 
yet containing the more solid relics of the food on whicli they had 
lived, and among tlicsc relics of food are tlie bones and the scales 
of fishes, and these relics sliow, in some instances, marks l(‘ft by 
tlie action of the tcetli of the reptile that had devoured them. Here, 
then, the existence of those clefom^ and of otlicr animal-remains 
innumerable, is itself proof that death was busy at his ajq>ropriate 
work on the occupants of this earth long before man sinned oi* bad 
a being. Tliese relics also, and the circumstances in whicli they 
are found, sliCAV further that, long, long ere the fall of Adam, ani- 
mals roaming over this earth obtained tliidr food by preying upon 
and devouring one another. Untold tlioiisands of ycar*s before the 
adjustment of this earth for the human race may that gigantic 
saurian have made hi>s meal by devouring tlie fish wliose relics wo 
can, even now, see in his stomach, disinterred from the rocky stra- 
tucS* wherein at his death he Avas deposited. 

‘Further still — such animal remains are not only found imbed- 
d^Pin hard rocks, but they often constitute the chief substance 
of those rocks. You may often see vast masses of such fossil- 
bc|yH||^ rock in the very places where the convulsion of nature 
wh^ destroyed the entire animal system, of which the creatures 
they now inclose constituted a part, originally left them. And you 
may see specimens of such rock filled Avith the remains of extinct 
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animals, in every cabinet collected by the curious. The limestone 
of Alabanm and its prairies abounds with such fossil remains. 

If my recollection of observations made tbei’c during a hasty 
visit in May 1 832 bo correct, at Trenton Falls, on Canada Creek, 
near Utica, N. Y., the rock over which the water dashes is litth* 
else tlnin a beautiful conglomerate of animal remains. 

At Louisville, Kentucky, on the Ohio, and in the rock of the 
lulls stretching like an amphitheatre around the beautiful town of 
Huntsville, in North Alabama, abundant fossil remains may be ob- 
served entering largely into the composition of the rock. 

In fact, every fossiliferous stratum yet brought to light by geo- 
logists has its own characteristic animal remains existing in thnt 
jicculiar stratum and no others ; while again other fossil remains 
occur ill more than one of these stratii. 

Moreover, each such stratum, wherever found, holds always the 
same relative position to the other strata, more ancient or more 
recent. Thit as a late writer lias well observed (see T)r J. P. 
Smith’s Scripture and Geology, Supplement, Note A. pp. 255, 
2 56), geology furnishes cases of animal life cxtinguislied upon a 
scale iminons(‘ly large by other processes than that of being devoted 
to furnish nutriment to other living bodies. 

The polishing stone called trijyoli is now ascertained to be, not 
coiniiosed, as once was tl ought, merely of sand and clay eomhin('<l 
(siliceo-argillaceoiis), but a congeries, a vast mass of microscopic, 
many-chanibered shells ; and there are iinineupc rocks of nuuimii- 
lito limestone, and vast heajis of the shell (inilliola) compressed 
into solid masses. 

It has also been discovered (by Mr Lonsdale) that common 
chalk contains, nay it may he said to consist of, innumerable ininuto 
shells. In all these cases the densely associated and countless 
millions of once living beings which inhabited those shells must 
have died by the ii})hoaving out of the sea of the compact masses 
consisting of them, and being thus left dry — a death 
tracted, and tlicrcforc more painful, than if they had been dc^i3(Tr*^d 
by larger ccphalopods. 

Some approach to an idea of the countless myriads of ajijimals 
thus rendered the prey of death may be made, if we remember that 
a cube of tins tripoli rock or polishing stone of but oiie-tcnth of an 
inch is found to contain live hundred millions of th(*se minute shells 
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or shields as they have been called. Each one of those little sliclls 
constitutes an exquisitely formed dwelling*, comprising several cells, 
most beautiful in material, and in general structure resembling 
the beautiful sliell called natrliJtis. A cubic inch of this polivshing 
stone weighs but about two hundred and twenty grains, /. e loss 
than half an ounce, and yet it contains forty-one thousiind millions 
of these shells. 

In Bohemia there is said to bo a largo d('j)osit of this stone, 
occupying a surface of great extent, which was probably iJic bod 
of an ancient lake. This stone is there found, forming slaty layers 
of fourteen inches in thickness. (See Cosmos, vol. i. p, 4G, 
note.) 

Again, there is a kind of mountain limestone found in the hills 
of Yorkshire and Derbyshire in England, and in innuuu'rable other 
jdaces, many miles in extent, and hundreds of feet in thickness. 
Even without a microscope this limestone may he seen to consist 
of scarcely anything else than tJio skeletons of the inany-fingered 
criiKudcal families, and the occasional hods of bivalve and some 
univalve shells, lying tog(‘tlH‘r in all ages and degrees of growtii. 

Similar be<ls of a not very dissimilar limestone are found oc<‘n- 
pying large districts in this state (Alabama); and lhei*eisan im- 
mense bed of limestone underlying apparently tin* whole i*egion of 
country from Reading, in Pennsylvania, endn'acing 1 luinm(‘lstown, 
ITarrisburg, Carlisle, Chamhersburg, and Gettysburg, Pa, and tin* 
wdiole extent of the valley of Yirginia as far as Staunton, at tlic 
eastern base of the Alleghany Mountains. * 

On a similar mass of linn'stone rock stands Cincinnati in Ohio, 
and St JiOuis in Missouri. 

The number and the rapid multiplication of the minute animal- 
cnltc that enter into the substance of many rocks, and the fossil 
remains of which constitute immense mountain masses, are almost 
inconceivable. 

Those little animals called infusoria?, for instance, are of diver- 
sified l|rm, many of them arc of brilliant hues — some green, others 
yellow^whlue, crimson, and often perfectly transparent, so that nut 
only id^l^outh, ciliary fringes, and numerous organs of prehen- 
sion of progress are seen, but also the stomach and appen- 
dages, l^d canals with their inosculations. The celebrated Khren- 
berg h^*' discovered in them muscles, inti»stines, teeth, different 
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kinds of glands, eyes, nerves, and organs of reproduction. lie has 
discovered that some are born alive, others produced by eggs, and 
some multiplied by spontaneous division of tlu^ir bodies into two 
or several distinct individuals. So prolific are they that a single 
individual can, in a few hours, procreate many millions of beings 
like itself. 

In their collective volume it is supposed they exceed all other 
animated beings. (J)r J. ]^ye Smith, p. HSl.) 

By means of their silicious coverings or shells these aiiimalculse 
form earthy masses, ston<*s, and rocks in iinineiise (juantities. Tliey 
are found in nearly all .substanc<‘s, and in every fluid. They exist 
also in the bodies of men and other animals. Conglomerations of 
tlu^m, accumulated during the progress of long rolling ages, are 
ascertained to comp(»se immense banks on the shores and at the 
l)ottoms of s('as ; and thes<*, uheii uplieaved by geological eanses, 
have been solidified into nioiniiains. (Sec Dr J. P. Smith, Script, 
and Gcol. p. 332.) 

Some of tlie^e masses of rocks are hundreds and ev(‘n thousands 
of feet thick. Of the Egyptian Pyramids, some arc built of the 
nummiilite limostoue, which is itself (mtirely eomi>osed of ebam* 
bend shells, of very small size, and of exquisitely beautiful construc- 
tion. (Id, p. 70.)‘ 

Indeed there is amj)Ie ground for the O2)inion that all chalk, 
and indeed all other calcar<‘ous masses, are nothing but the corpses 
and the habitations of tlu'se influite'^imall\ minute creatures. 

Moreover, the mud of wliich the deltas of rivers — such us the 
Missis&ipju and the Kile — are composed, and wliich constitutes the 
alluvial lands, the richest soil in the world, is found to be composed 
in groat part of the reiiiaius of such minute aniinalcuhe and of their 
shelly liabitations ; those native to fresh water bidng unable to 
live in salt water, vdiile those u^rtive to the sea (*annot inhabit fresh 
water. The mixing of fresh water and of salt at the mouths of 
rivers kills these little creatures by myriads of myriads every 
and occasions a constantly increasing mass of deposits in all such 
estuaries at the mouths of largo rivers, in addition to the mud 
brought down from the lands on the head waters, which is held in 
solution, and finally deposited in these deltas and at the bottom of 
the sea. 

This circumstance, we may remark, discovers to us one of the 
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latent and often unsuspected sourcoKS of error in computing the age 
of river deltas ; for no care can detect, and no skill can compute 
with any approximation to accuracy the counth'ss myriads of these 
minute animals which are thus killed in the brackish water of 
these estuaries — are daily and hourly mingling with the subsiding 
sediment to form the deltas of rivers, and ilw alluvial lands ever 
rising near the mouths of rivers. 

Several curious facts have been observ(‘d in different countries, 
which shew the almost incredible numbers of thes(‘ infusorite jind 
minute animalculaj in the wah rs of lakes and rivers and in the 
seas. At Punta Gordo, in the llanda Oriental, South America, 
Mr Darwin found in tlie soil of the pampas, and even constituting 
that soil, an estuary deposit, Avith limestone containing extinct 
shells. Low down in this deposit, close* to the skeletons of the 
mastodon, he found some ot' tin* red earth which is tlie rich soil of 
the pampas. This red earth, examined by KhrcnbiTg under a 
powerful microscope, Avas found to contain many iiifiisoricT, 
partly salt water and partly fresh water, with the liittcr pre- 
ponderating. 

These immense pampas of South Auu rica must therefore once 
have been the beds of estuaries or porliaps of frc^sli water lakes, 
gradually encroached on by the sea and made brackish, and then 
elevated and left dry. (See Daiavin’s Voyage of a Naturalist, vol. 
i. p. 165. Also Darwin’s Geological Observations on South Ame- 
rica, pp. 87, 88.) 

Again, in Patagonia, the same distinguished naturalist found 
— superimposed upon a great deposit, extending five hundred miles 
along the coast, and including many tertiary shells, chii‘f1y a sort 
of gigantic oyster, nearly all of them extinct — a peculiar soft wliitc 
stone, including much gypsum, and resembling chalk, but n^ally of 
a pumiceous nature. Strange to say, this stone is composed, to 
at least one-tenth of its bulk, of infusorise. Professor Ehrenborg 
has d^overed in it tliirty oceanic forms. At Poi‘t St Julian this 
bed oijnfusorial pumice is five hundred feet thick. (Id. vol. i. p. 
209.) 

In Kke manner, the black, white, and red mud Avitli which the 
savg^^.of Terra del Fuego bedaub their naked bodies, j)rov(Kl, 
whetf examined by Ehrenbcrg, to consist mainly of minute shells, 
pronoliitted by him, from inspection merely, to be inhabitants oi 
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fresh water. And sucli proves to be the fact : for Jemmy But- 
ton, a native of the country, who had been for some years in Eng- 
land, and was then returning with the crew of the Beagle, assured 
Darwin that this mud paint is always collected in the beds of 
brooks flowing from the mountains. (Id. pp. 284, 285, note.) 

It has been found also, that clouds of dust, exceedingly fine, 
blown far out to sea, and falling on the rigging and decks of ships, 
in some instances many hundreds of miles distant from land, was 
nothing else than immense <piantities of extremely minute shells, 
the habitations of millions of animalcules, some living and some 
dead, and thus transported to vast distances. 

The very country where these minute shells originated, has 
been determined by the skill of science. It is said that at times 
this dust falls in such quantities as to darken the atmosphere; 
and that ships Jiave occasionally been lost in consequence of the 
obscurity. (Lyell’s Princ. Geol. p. 440. Darwin’s Voyage of a 
Naturalist, vol. i, ])p 0, 7.) 

The phosphorc^^cence of the ocean also is attributed to the pre- 
sence of innumerable myriads of minute animalculee — animated 
gelatine. (Id. vol. i. p. 209.) 

On one occasion Darwin tolls us the ship, which drew thirteen 
feet of water, passed over many circular and oval patches of 
brightly phosphorescent water, near the mouth of the Plata, with- 
out disturbing the patches : so that some of these minute animals 
'were congregated together at a greater de[)th than the bottom of 
the vessi‘1. (P. 214.) 

Nay, what is more extraordinary still, in masses which have 
been (‘jeeted by volcanoes, in the form probably of mud, or in 
showers of what at the time might have seemed to be ashes, shells 
and animalculie have been detected. 

Thus in the Isle of Ascension, in the Atlantic, there is a singu- 
lar hill, formed of the older scries of volcanic rocks, and which has 
been erroneously considered as the crater of a volcano, hill 

is remarkable for a broad, slightly hollowed, and circular sum- 
mit, which has been tilled up with many successive layerf^f ashes 
and fine scoria?. These saucer-shaped layers crop out on the 
margin, forming perfect rings of many different colours, which 
give to the feummit a most fantastic appearance. One of these 
rings is while and broad, and resembles a course, aroimd which 
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horses have been exercised ; hence the hill has been called, “ The 
Den I's Riding -SchooL^^ 

Of on(‘ of these tufaceous layers, of a pinkish colour, Mr Dar- 
win brought away several sj^ecimens ; and singular as it may 
seem, Ehrcnberg found, on niicrosco])ic examination, that these 
specimens were composed of matter which has been organized, 
[n it he detected some silicioiis shielded fresh-water infusoria; 
and no less than twenty- five difterent kinds of the silicioiis tissue 
of plants, chiefly of grasses. From the total absence of all car- 
bonaceous matter, this distinguished student of nature, Khrenberg, 
believes that these organic bodies have passed througli the volca- 
nic fires, and were erupted in the state in' which W(3 now see them. 
(Darwin, Voy. vol. ii. p. 290, also Darwin, So. Amer. pp. 108, 
110, 118, 119.) Singularly corroborative of this opinion avowed 
by Prof. Ehrenberg, arc the facts prcs(‘nt(‘d in the following* inis- 
sage from the last (the 10th) edition of Sir (\ Lyeirs Principles 
of Geology (London, 1850), umhT the heading, Ltfn<ori<d beds 
eovering Donpeil — 

A most singular and unexpected discoviu-y has been i*cc(‘ntly 
made (184 1-5) by Professor Ehrenberg, respecting tin* layiu’S of 
ashes ami pumice enveloping Ponipiui. Tlu^y are, h(‘ says, of or- 
ganic and lr(\sh“Wat(T origin, consisting of tlu‘ silicioiis cases of 
fresh-w^ater infusoria/ ” 

Put uliat is still more extraordinary, this fact proves to be by 
no means an isolated or solitary example of intimate relations 
subsisting between organic life and the results of volcanic acti- 
vity. 

On the Rhine, several beds of tuff* and juimiceous conglome- 
rate, resembling the mass incumbent upon Pompeii, and closely 
connected with extinct volcanoes, arc now' ascertained to be ma<lo 
up, to a great extent, of the silicioiis cases of infusoria, invisible 


to the naked eye, and often half fused. No less than ninety-four 
distijiA species have been already detected in one mass of this 


* Of tiS^fubstaiico, the fiagmonts of pumice and scoria*, under showers of which 
from Vcsttviiis, Pompeii was buried a.u. 79, I brought away several spocinn ns from 
Pompeii ib October 1846, and they are still in my i>o.ssession. Little did 1 tinnk 


when them tb.U they had already been demonstrated to be composed of 

fresh wat^f^iells. 
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kind, more than one hundred and fifty feet tliick, at Ilochsimmor, 
on the left bank of the llhine near the Laiiclicr-scc. 

Some of these Rhenish infusoria appear to have fallen in 
showers, otliers to have been poured out of lake-craters, in the 
form of mud, as in the Brohl-valley. In Mexico, Peru, the Isle 
of France, and several other volcanic regions, analogous plieiio- 
niona have been observed ; and everywhere the species of infuso- 
ria belong to fresh-water and terrestrial genera, except in the 
case of Patagonian piiiuiceous tufis, specimens of which, brought 
away by Mr Darwin, are found to contain marine animalcules. 

In various kinds of piunic<' (‘j('Cted by volcanoes, the microscope 
has revealed th<' silicioiis cases of infusoria, often half obliterated 
by the action of heat. 

And the fine dust thrown out into the air by volcanic eruptions 
is sometimes referable to tln^se minute organic substances, brought 
up from consi(l<‘rable d(')>ths, and sometiincs mingled with small 
particles of veirc'table matter. (JVinc. Geol. pp. 372, 373.) 

What a field is her(‘ optmed for r<‘flection. From time imme- 
morial, perhaj)s myriads of ages before man ^^as, this earth was 
peopled by innumerable races of animated beings, race succeeding 
rac(‘, but all the pr(‘y of death, long before Adam sinned, or Adam 
lived. 

And consequently all those passages in the Bible which speak 
of death as the fruit of mau\^ fiin must be understood as I'e- 
stricted, in their application to man (Exclusively. The entire ani- 
mal creation was from the first subjected to death. The spec- 
tacles of inifiiuds djfhuj might have been early familiar to man. The 
threat, ‘‘ in the da}f thou eafest thereof thou shall surchf 
might therefore in j)art have been quite intelligible to him, 1'his 
threat itself involved a pledge from God, that if he sinned not,^he 
should not die. 8o long as man retained his integrity, man might 
thus, in his exemption from death, no less than in intdUect andWn 
his moral powers, have been strikingly superior to thel)rutes. " 

Sin would therefore entail a curse, which he would the 
keenly feel, in that it would strip him of this striking st^eriority 
over the brute creation, and degrade him to a level with the 
beasts, in rendering his body mortal, and subject to decay like 
tlieirs, 
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If obedient, the tliroat itself did virtually assure him he would 
be kept, by the special powcu- of Clod, from death and from decay, 
until, his term of probation completed, he would probably have 
been transferred to a higher degree of luip])iness and purity, and 
in another world. 

It must, ho^vever, Inivc been by th(^ pointer of (^ody 

oxei'ted for tliis very pui pose, that man, lia<l he not sinned, would 
have been preserved from death; because (as has been well re- 
marked by another, see J)r J. P. Smith, ]>. (>8) “ all organized 
matter, everything that has life, vegetable or animal (as now ex- 
isting, at least), is formed upon a plan which renders fh<rf7f neces- 
sary, or soinetliing e(piivalent to death.” 

The law of organization, from the embryo formation to the 
maturity of iho animal, is carried on in the way of a continual 
separation of particles, ami their replacement by new ont‘S, which 
the nutritive process incessantly furnislu^s” (p. 20 G ) 

Vegetables derive a part of their nutriment iroin inoj'ganic 
inavsses (the earths, gases, etc. that never had li(e). But in ani- 
mals it is not so, rtoDiol he supp(>iie(l hjf atnf s}(hshmees 

cucept sueli as have had l[fe^ vegetable or animal. In the pre- 
sent constitution of this world, “ the mi/sferions ]}yJ)te}ple ofaui- 
)nal life is \niiversalhf niainfcdtied hjf the apenetf of thath. T)(‘ath 
is then tlie universal, the indisi)ensable feeder of life. Fj-om (h‘ad 
organic matter the living structure d<*rivch its n(‘cossary support; 
but these supplies do not bring a petpefaitif of existence. Their 
very nature and operation imply the contrary. The processes of 
nutrition, assimilation, growth, exhaustion, and repartition, hohl 
on their irresistible course to decay and dissolution, i. e, to death.” 
(Id. p. Cl).) 

2'o this process of progression, decay, and reparation (observes 
the same judicious writer, pp. 21)0, 207), itn}passable I units are 
set, by the most certain laws of the Creator’s ordinance, viz. (hose 
of g^avVy and of chemical action, 

^To suppose that these laws should be annulled, or perpetually 
suspended, involves a contradiction : it would be appointing laws 
whfc^were only to be suspended. When a certain point is reached 
in organized body, these fixed laws of God’s appointment in- 
sure the separation, changed combination, and dissolution of the 
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inoleciilos. But this is the very rudinicut of <lcath — its sure foro- 
runner.” 

It seems therefore certain, that, inasmuch as io man the mor- 
tality of his body is one of the results of sm, the exemption whicli 
appertained to man’s bodily constitution in the state of his pris- 
tine purity, from the operation of thih law of progress towards dis- 
solution, that applied to all the inferior animals, must have re- 
sulted from causes to us now unknown. The human frame must 
have been maintained in this distinguished peculiarity so long as 
man was sinless, by some special means employed by God for this 
specific jmrpose. 

It seems, therefore, liighly ])robablc, as some able writers have 
maintained, that the tree of fife planted in the midst of Eden, was 
not only a f^ifmbol of nmhfhig life, but the tnanifi to htsare it: 
that it was the antidote to decay, the elixir of animal life in imin ; 
a natural means appoint('d by the God of nature himself to coun- 
teract all tcndenci(‘S to decay in the human body, and maintain it 
iu youthful vigour and h(‘alth unfailing, until, in the natural 
course of tilings, the whole man, physical, numtal, and moral, 
would bo fitted for removal to anothei* and a brighter abode, 
where even the hist remaining liability to imperlection would dis- 
appear. 

This remedial efficacy against death and decay, as inln'ront in 
the tree of life, seems more than intimated in the sacred record it- 
self ; for, after the transgression of the first pair in Eden, we 
road : “ The Lord (lod mid, Ainl now, lest man pat forth his 
hand, and take aim of the tree of life and eat, find Hue for ever: 
therefore the Lord Ootl sent him forth front the garden of Kden.^' 
(Gen. iii. 22, 23.) This passage se< ms certainly to imply the ex- 
istence of such efiicacy in the tree of life, that if, even after the 
fall, man had eaten thereof, his body would have been exempt from^ 
deatli.* 

Had man retained his integrity, he would probably, at the close of! 
a limited period of personal probation, have passed through a trans- 
forming process without dying, and have then been transferred to 
some other scone of action, and a higher state of existence. But, 
transgress he did. On him the curse actually fell. Those 6pc- 


' Sei^ also Hitchcock’s “ Religion of Geology,’' p. 9t. 
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cial conservative intiuoiiccs against deatli were \^itll(lrawn ; the 
trc‘e of life, the sovereign and only antidote against decay, \\as ef- 
fectually barred against his a]»proach. The hiiinaii body became, 
thenceforth, subject to the same law that applies to all other or- 
ginized bodies, that of progression and decay ; and tlie utterance 
of the awful words, by the voice of God, “ Dust thou art, and to 
dust shalt thou return,” nnule known the fact of man's (l(yp\t(laUon 
to 7norfalifi/, ju>t as are the boasts of the field. 

What an affecting view does the subject just discussed present 
of the nature of the ^^orld we live in, and of the condition of man ! 

This beautiful world is, after all, one vast cenieliTy We 
oursehes dwell among the d(‘ad ; w^efeed upon the d(‘ad ; the very 
air Ave breathe is but the oft-used breath <>f the dead; and the 
g<\y clothing ^\Q wear has been rifled from the d(*ad ; yea, 
even the material jiarticlcs of which our bodies are compf>scd, are 
the pillaged siioils of the dead who have jireceded us. 

The marble that adorns your halls of state is but the mausolca 
of myriads of the dead entombed therein. Tlie ground wm^ tread 
on, the rocks employed in our buildings, ar(‘ hut (Munpact masses 
of the corpses or the ash('s of the dead. The w ater wc drink teems 
with the living and the dead irinnm(*ra!>Ie. Tlie food spread u[)Oii 
our tables, the luscious fruits that tempt our taste, tlie ricli odours 
of the flowers that adorn our a])ariments, all derive tludr flavour 
from the remains of the dead tlieinun contained, and variously 
combin(‘d. 

The very blood that ciirulates in our veins has reached UvS from 
sources exuding from the di-ad. The rich glow of the youthful 
cheek >vells up from the gi-aves of the dea<l ; and the lips, on the 

' “ Limestone has been cliiefly elaboiated by the ort^ans of aniin.ils, many of them of 
nucroscopic littleness. Yet lofty ranters of mountains ami immense deposits in the in* 
tervening valleys, have been the result. Nearly one bcventh part of the crust of the 
k has been said, is thus constituted of the works or icmains of animals.” (Hitch 
cock, ^elig. of Geol. p. 212.) 

Dto J?ritchard has remarked : “ It is hardly conceivable that, within the narrow siiace 
of a^ain of mustaul seed, 8,000,000 of living, active creatures can exist, all richly i n- 
dowSfwith the organs and faculties of animal life. Such, however, is the fact,” (ITi's* 
tory of infusoria?, p. 2. Relig. of Geol. p. 455.) 

Indeed some philosophers have asserted, that it is probable every paiticlc of matU'r 
forming the crust of our globe has, at some period, entered into tlio composition of 
organized U\ing beings. 
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pressure of whicli aftVetion lingers so fondly, are formed of mate- 
rials that have passed, times ininimerablc, through the process of 
corruption, decay, and death. What a lesson is this for human 
pride, “ / iiU than arlT^ 

Wlnat a lesson for the noon-tide of manly vigour, for the blush- 
ing morn of woman’s beauty, Dust t/ioa art ! And oh ! how it 
should endear to us the hope of obtaining admission to that nobler 
land, where tlior<‘ is no more sickness nor sorrow, neither do they 
die any more ; and especially and pre-eminently how it should 
endear to us that diohie >SV/u/oar, who yielded his owui sacred 
person to death that he might give us life. 

Jesus’ blood here spilt, has consecrated this earth anew a se- 
cond Eden ! Jlis cross is to us the Tree of LtfeT He that 
participates of the fruit borne by that tree bludl lire for ever. 
Amen. 



LECTURE XIL 

M A X (> X F A M J Y . 

Gi:\. xi. 1. — And the whole earth was of one laugtn^e, an I of one speceh.” 

Tins tissiTh'on of tlio saonnl re(*<>r(l, in relation to nion at a 
period not much Inter than the Delude, and IxToi’e tlio conunence- 
luent of tli(‘ abortive edort svliicli has rendorod Hiibel so mein n*- 
able, reveals a fact precisely such as \v(‘ mii»ht look for if tlu‘- De- 
luge was literally iiuiv<‘r^al, and if ‘‘ / tdive, 

and Ihcj! dtut ivere fvHh him Itt i/m ecA-,” (ieu. vii. 2d. ]A)r 
jdaiuly in that case all the growing ]H>piilatiou siibsetpieiit to that 
catastrophe must have sprung from Xoah and his threx^ sous ; 
they must liavo bi^m of one and the same stock, ami they must, 
tlierefore, all have been originally of otm (uul of one 

i^peecli, 

Tliis passage in Genesis must refer to tlie out in* population of 
the glolie at that time. It cannot be restricted to any om* jiai'ti- 
cnlar laud or countiT, and to sonii) one tribe or uaiiou occu[)ying 
that one specified district Ali the circumstances of tlie case for- 
bid such restriction, '.^ns deidai-alion stands as introductory to 
the record of the building of the tower of Ikdn*!, the confounding 
of the lai^iiage of those so employed, and their eonscipieut sepa- 
ration ii|hp sovi*ral branches or cominuuiti(‘S, each speaking its own 
peculiar language unintelligible to the others, ami of tlie after 
settlements of tliese several bands of colonists in different coun- 
tries ; byjnJI wbicli the ultimate peoidiiig of the whole eartli was 
secured. '5liis separation of the earth’s population, <»r this dl- 
vidltig of the earl/i, as the sacred penman calls it, took ])lace in 

s 
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the days of Peley, whose birth is recorded Gen. x. 25. It haS; 
therefore, been concluded, th.at the confounding of man’s languago 
at Babel, which led to the dispersion, took place not very long 
after the Deluge, and at a time when the ]) 08 t-diluvian population 
might readily have numbered several thousands. 

This oneness of the primitive language spokcui by the entire 
post-diluvian population of the earth, up to tlie days of l*elog, is 
one of the proofs going to shew that to this day it is true, M<in h 
one Family, 

Notwithstanding all the diversities marking what are called the 
several races of mankind, the entire population of our globe even 
now is sprung from the same stock. All men of all nations and 
countries, whatever be the shade of their complexion, the differ- 
ence in their features, their anatomical structure, their habits of 
life, and their intellectual capa<*ity — th(‘ raucasiau, the N(*gro. tlu* 
Mongol, th(‘ Malay, the Papuan — are each and all the descendants 
of the one original human tmir, Adam and Eve, in the line of Noah 
and his tlircc sons, who, Avitli thidr wives, Aviu'e the sole survivors of 
the Deluge. They all constitute One Fnttlly; they are all s])rung 
from Eve, i. e. Life, so named on that very account that she Avas 
to be the mother (\f all Hvhiy (Gen. iii. 20), just as it is declared 
in the book of Acts (xvii. 2(J), “ Ood hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dmeU on all the fare of the rarlhP 

Such is the vieAV the Bible j>re8ents : such is the vicAV Ave hold 
and shall maintain. All the various races of men uoav inhabiting 
our globe are derived from one common stock — they are all de- 
scended from one original pair—they still constitute hut one 
family. 

Against this doctrine iiuuktous grave objections are urged ; 
and these objections are backed by nan|||^of celebrity and Aveight. 
The conclusion to be draAvn from facts exhibited in natural his- 
tory do, in the opinion of some, present invincible difficulties in 
the way of receiving as true the doctrine that all the now difering 
races of men arc sprung from one original pair. ^ 

The neyro at least (we are told) is a distinct race, and must 
have had a separate origin. Negroes cannot have sprung from 
the same stock as the white man} 

' Two ii*ps on the Connection between the Biblical and Physical History of 
Man by Dr J. C. Nott, 1849, p. 33, p. 67. 
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The celebrated Professor Aga^si/ says that, as a q»iOtetion of 
natural liiKstory, the investigation of the human race leads to the 
idea of diversity in their origin, rather than to the sii]>positioii that 
they have onylnaled from a coinmoyi sfocJi\ (See Christian 
Examiner, July 1850, pp. 138, 139.) 

Again, Professor A. remarks : “ Men were primitively located 
in tlie various parts of the world they inhabit, and they arose 
everywhere in those harmonic proportions with other living beings, 
which would at once secure their preservation, and contribute to 
their welfare. To suppose tliat all men originated from Adam 
and Eve, is to assuim* that the order of creation lias been changed 
in the course of historical time, and io gire lo Lite Mosnir record 
a meaning Iftai ii mver was intended la have'' Prof. A. in- 
sists that “ Genesis must be considered as relating chietly to the 
history of the vjhite race^ with special relerence to the history of 
the Jews.” (Id. pp. 137, 138.) 

On a question of mere sciences in relation to any mere animal, 
it were presumption in almost any man, and especially in an ob- 
scure theologian, to dispute a position assum(‘d by one so eminent 
in his department of natural history as the justly celebrated Prof. 
Agassiz, lint when Agassiz ]H‘reniptoiily declares that such and 
such is the teaching of Genesis, in direct contradiction to the 
opinion held by the great body of learned expositors of holy writ, 
he leaves his ow^n province, and exposes himself to rebuke — as 
incompetent. 

And when Prof. A. treats man as a mere brute animal in the 
mode of his pursuing his investigations — the dignity of his owm 
nature as a man, a reasoning, impi-ovable, and responsible being, 
possessed of powers that render man what no other animal is, or 
can. be made to be, Sit^cosinopolite,^ capable of existing and of 
flourishing in all climates, and in all countries — most assuredly 
rebukes him. 

Aga^ writes Prof. A. : ‘‘ We challenge those who maintain 
that.nlj^^ind originated from a single pair, to produce a single 
passage'S-orn the whole Scripture, jiointing at those’^physical dif- 
ferenccJsAvhich wo notice between the white race and the Chinese, 
the New Hollanders, the Malays, the American Indians, and the 
negroes, as having been introduced in the course of time among 

* See Principles of Zoology, by Agassiz and Gould, clisp. xiii. see. 1, p. lot. 
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the children of Adam and Eve/’ (Id. pp. 134, 135.) Again 
he say» : “ This assertion of the common descent of all races of 
men from a common stTOck, is a mere human construction, entitled 
to no more credit, and no more confidence, and no more respect, 
than any other conclusion arising from i)]iilosopbical investigations 
of this subject, from a scientific point of view,” (p. 135.) 

These are startling assertions, and they are very confidently 
made. If true, then tlio ablest, the most learned, and the most 
industrious expositors of holy writ, in all ages of the world, have 
misunderstood the teachings of the Bible on this point. For it is 
unquestionable, that the general o]>inion of biblical scholars has 
been, and is, that the Bible distinctly teaches this v(‘ry doctrine, 
of the common fic,scenl of all mankitn!^ of all the varying races, 
froin one orhjhinl >^tock\ from Adam and Kve, and again from 
^ the three aons of Noah. 

Wh<*th(T this doctrine be true or false, is anotlier and a dif- 
ferent question : but that the Bible does teach tliis doctriiu', has 
been the gcuieral belief of both Jews and Cliristians, and that in 
all ages. 

The truth of this doctrine is now boldly denied, and a separate 
origin is claimed for each of the several I'aces of man. The ar- 
gument for this diversity of origin for the human races, and more 
esjiecially for the negro ^ as a distin<*t race, may be thus presented. 

Throughout all the works of (lotl we mark progressive advance, 
from the simpler to the more complex forms, in both veg<‘table and 
animal life ; from the lichen or the moss, to the rose, the lilac, 
the beauteous flow (‘ring peach, the splendid magnolia, or orange, 
or to the nuignificent oak ; from the animalcule floating invisible, 
up through almost countless series of animated forms, moluscs, 
fishes, re})tilcs, birds and beasts, to man.. Moreover, each genus 
has its distinct species, and its subordinate varieties. Why should 
man be the only exception ? • ^ 

But among men also, we do find diversities of colour, form, 
general appearance, tand habit ; diversities as great and as Strik- 
ing as among the several varieties of any class of animals : as 
great as those wdiich mark the several divisions of the feline spe- 

^ On the anatoitiical peculiarities of the negro, see Dr J. C. Nott’s Two Lectures, 
published in Mobile, 1814, pp. 2a>25. On the negioe’s cuticular structure, see id. 
p, 27. 
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CIOS ; as those which separate the lion, the panthor,.tl!o tiger, and 
the cat, from one another. 

The white, or Caucasian race, is the perfect foi’in of man. The 
negro is, perhaps, tlie lowest : and tlic negro is distinguished by 
liis anatomical structure, the peculiarities of his skull, and his 
nervous system ; ^ the relative size of his limbs, and of several im- 
)>ortant muscles, as well as liy the blackness of his skin. This 
black colour, it is said, results from a peculiar secretion in the 
reticular membrane, lying beneath the outer cuticle : this se cretion 
is found in the negro only. lie is also distinguisluMl by an infe- 
rior intcll(‘ct. 

So great, striking, and permanent ai*e tlu'so ])ecnliarities, as to 
stamp the negro a distinct race from the whit(‘ man. Neither 
climate, dilference of food, nor peculiarity of social condition, nor 
all these combined, can ever change a white man into a lu'gro, or 
a negro into a white man. Such clianges have never b(‘en known 
to take place : tor, uj) to the remotest anti<piity of which wc have 
any knowledge, negroids existed, and tlu' dilference between tho 
negro and the white man was just the same in tho days of tho 
earlier Pharaohs that it is now. This is manifest from th<» paint- 
ings and hieroglyphic delineations found on tho older Egyptian 
monuments. It is shewn also by the skulls of individuals of the 
dilferent races, taken from tho-oldest catacombs of Egyid. Indeed, 
in bis coiicludiug remarks on Egyptian Ethnography, Dr Morton 
observes : “ The jdiysical or organic characters which distinguish 
the several races of men, an* as old as the oldest records of our 
species.” (See Crania Egyptiaca, p. bd, Obs. 15.) 

To tliose who thus reason, to establish a diversity of origin for 
tlio several races of man, it is in vain that you point to the sacred 
record, “ God hath made of one blood all nations of unen for to 
dwell on all the face of the earths (Acts xvii, 20.) 

PrjKbssor Agassiz tells us (see Christian Examiner for July 


^ ^ curious and intcresling account of the distinctive peculiariti<'s of the negro 

in D?Bow*s Commercial Review, July 1851, p. 68. 

* Til^ Plates in Champollion’s Monumens de I’Egypte, &(*. shew nefjroefi, perfect as 
now, reign of Thotines IV. about b.c. 1700, and in the times of Ramses If., 

RamsCT III, at Thebes, at Ipsamboul, &c. (Sec Tom. i. l^late cx. Plate 71, 72, &c. 
also Rosellini, Mon. M. R. Tav. 75, b.o. 1570.) Put Lepsius claims to have found 
negroes mentioned at Sakkara in the name Kush, on monuments of the sixth dynasty, 
B.c. 3'^00. (Sec Mr Gliddon, in Lond. Ethnol. Journal, No. vii, p. 310.) 
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1850, p. 135), What is essential for wen in a moral point of 
view in their intercourse one with another, that is taught in the 
the Bible, and nothing more. This most important information 
is the fact, that all men arc men equally endowed with the mme 
superior noiitr^e, and made of one blood, inasmuch as, this Jbju- 
ratine e.vpression applies to the higher unity of mankind, and not 
to their supposed ijfnital eomuciion bp nahmd dehcent. This 
higher natiin‘, — tlie closi^st, the most intimate unity, which exists 
without a common descent, without that relatioii'-hip, denoted by 
tlie exi^ression ‘ ties of blood'"'' (see id. p. 118), Professor Agassiz 
decl.ir(‘s to be “ such community of ])]i}bical constitution, such a 
unity of type, such an essential difference* from the character of 
even tin* highest animals, together with thosi* most prominent, more 
elevating, more dignifying thstinctions A\hic]i belong to man as 
an intellectual and moral being, and which are so eminently do- 
vclop(‘d in ci>ilis(Ml society, but which e^ualhf ecrisi in the natural 
dispositions of oil ho man races, constituting the higher union 
among men, making tlicm all equal before (jJod,” <Lc. &;c. “Such 
(a<lds the eloquent Jh’ofessor) is tlie foundation of a unity between 
men, truly wortliy of their nature* : sucli is the foundation of those 
sympathies which will enable them to bestow upon each other, in 
all parts of the w^orld, tin* name of brethren, as tliey are brethren 
in God, hrethrcMi in lumianity, though their origin, to say the least, 
is lost in the darkness of the beginning of the world.” (lirist. 
Exam., July 1850, p. 120.) ^ 

Vow persons oiitortain a higher ref^/bet for the talents and the 
attainments of Professor Agassiz than does the wiiter of these 
pages. In any departiiient of more scieiu'C, the opinions of Agassiz 
are entitled to prolbund deference. But, as an expounder of the 
saend records of our faith, Agassiz stands before us shorn of hia 
strength. 

To sustain a theory, he w^ould arbitrarily impose a novel and 
an unnatural interpretation on several passages of the Bible» wliicfl? 
pre.scnt a very natural and a totally different meaning^j^ “ 
of one blood,'' has, according to him, no relation at alF to affinity 
by blood, or to natural descent. 

It will be long before this interpretation shall be received by 
sober-minded expositors of the Bible as just and sound. 

Moreover, Professor A. assures us the Bible teaches only what 
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ts Important for nien^ as men ; what is essential, in a moral 
point of view, in their iiitorcoiirso one with another. But lie has 
failed to show that it may not he important, for the proper inter- 
course of mail with man, that men should know there is a still 
closer bond of unity among all men than tliis “ higher nnilg ” of 
which he speaks; even a unity in the ties of blood: a unity con- 
sisting in a common origin, a common descent from the same pri- 
mitive huimm pair, the progenitors of all mankind. 

The knowledge of this one fact may possibly have some con- 
nection with the highest truths of religion, witli some of tlio gravest 
dutii's required of man, in the acc(‘ptance and in tlie propagation 
of religion. All these points Professor Agassiz has, in his zeal 
for a novel tlieory, wholly overlooked. Y(‘t tlnse points are 
worthy of note ; and they will, as we think, hi' found important in 
their bearings. Certain it is that Genesis records the giving of 
a name — Eve, or Life — to the first woman, because she was to be- 
come the mother of all living,'' which must certainly mean the 
mother of the entire population of the globe. 

But here again Professor Agassiz sti'ps in with his peculiar 
theory, and assures us “ tieucsis relates chielly to the history of 
the white race,” (]). 138.) Again, on p. Ill, “ Wi' have no 
statements (in the records of Genesis) relating to the origin of the 
inhabitants now found in those parts of tlie world which were un- 
known to the ancients.’’ In a note on the same i)age, he remarks : 
“ In the history in (Genesis, the branches of the vvliite race only 
arc alluded to, and nowhere the eolound races as surhy 

This assertion is gratuitous, and wdiolly unsupjiorted : more- 
over, to us it seems contradictory of tlie whole spirit of the sacred 
record, and inconsistent with the scriptural doctrines respecting 
salvation through a Iledeemer, the Saviour of the whole world, as 
will presently be shewn. 

* It is in vain that the friends of the “ mntij of the human races ” 


appeal to the results of a careful comjiarison of languages, by 
ipWbh it is shewn that “ all languages throughout the whole world, 
present so close an analogy the one to the other, and exhibit so 
HilUiy points of resemblance, notwithstanding the vast diversity 

* l<3!bg them, that the ablest investigators of the subject have 
ftcluded all languages must have been originally united in one, 
whence^ they draw the common elements essential to them all : 
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and the separation between them could not have been caused by 
any gradual departure, or individual development ; but it must 
have been brought about by some violent, unusual, active force, 
sufficient alone to rt'concile these conflicting appearances, and to 
account, at once, for the re'^cmblances and the diftereiices/’ Such 
an event, in short, as the confusion of tongues at Babel implies : 
that event rccordc^d in Gen. xi. imipediately after the declaration, 

The ivhole earth wan of one lamjiiaije and of one speech^ 

To this argument the advocates for a diversity of races stoutly 
object. Tlius Professor Agassiz says : ‘‘We doubt the ])ossibility 
of deriving from sue] j sources (ethnology and philology evidence 
capable of deciding the <[U(‘stioii either one way or the other’* (p. 
139). 

Again; “Why should not the different races of men have 
originally spoken distinct languages, as they do at present, dif- 
fering in the same proportion, as their organs of speech are 
variously modified? And why should not thesi‘ modifications, in 
their turn, be indicative of piiniitive difltiences among them?” 
(p. 140.) 

The advocates for a diversity of the races do, most usually, 
esteem but lightly the arguimmls derived from philology. Thus 
Dr Nott (TVo l^octures, Mobile, 1844, p. 39) observes: 
“ Volumes have been written on the affinity of languages and re- 
ligion, to prove tlie common origin of races ; but to my mind, no- 
thing can bo more fallacious. The faintest resemblances in 
grammatical construction, or in particular wonis, have been seized 
with avidity, and confidently put fortli as evidence of a^-^ommon 
origin. Js it not more reasonable to believe that, in ancient 
times, as in the present, the nations who were most civilized 
stamped their characters, both in religion and in languages, upon 
the inferior tribes with wjiiich they held communication ? ” 

* Again, Dr N. remarks : “ If a great physical or moral revo- 
lution should again occur in Uie worlcl, like many which have oc- 
cured, it might (many ages hence) be assumed that the neg!*si? 
colonists in Liberia are descended from tlie English, because theil 
language and religion are the same.” 

In these remarks, both these w'riters fail to do justice to 
subject. Such men as Sir William Jones, W. Von ITumboliR, 
Schlegol, Klapxbfb, Adelung, Johns, Pritchard, and othc# distin- 
^shed philologists, are not likely to be so easily misled. 
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The evidence of a colonial, or a foreign origin, in some parti- 
cular district, is often readily detected, from the lanouago of tliat 
district presenting points of resemblance to. or of diil'erenee from, 
the prevailing language of the surrounding l egion. Tlin^, even 
without the corroborutivo fictb exhibited in the crani(>log> of those 
races, certain tribes in California, and on otliei* })arts of tlu' north- 
west coast of America, arc shenii even by tlieir language to be of 
foreign origin (Agassiz says Mongolians, sec Christ. Exam. July 
1850, p. 12(>, note. J’ickering calls them Malays, “On the 
Tlaces,” pp. 100 , 103). Vroliably they wore ad^(‘uturers out to 
sea, stranded on that coast, ages ago. 

As to the argument of Agassiz on the subj(‘ct of language, 
certainly we mav admit, that if the* several raec‘s of men be of 
difteriait origins, indigenous in their several loealitu'S, we might 
reasonably expect that “ // 07 / ieoiihl, have spol'ni 

tJlbthirf la)}ffna(jps as Ihcjj cfo at The fact, ilien. that 

notwithstanding the prevailing diversity of language's, tluTC arc 
so many points of resemblance among all known languages, ro- 
sciiiblanccs wdiich present themselves the more numerous and the 
more striking the further philologists evtend their researches, 
does, to one who duly reflects on tlu* nature of language, and ap- 
preciates the philosophical character of the structure of language, 
present a strong case in evidence of a conmiou origin* for them 
all; and with it a powerful argument fe)r the common origin of all 
the now widely differing races of men. 

Tlie advocates for the unity of the raci's of men are accustomed 
to point also to the changes effected by climate, diet, and other 
influences, operating through a long course of time, on colonies 
planted in tropical countries, as, for instance, in the black Jews of 
India.^ 

Analogous changes in domestic animals, effected by climate, 


^ On this subject, see Pritchardli Rcscsirclu s, \ol. iv. pp. 12 17. Hce Wiseman’s 
Lectures. Smith’s Patriarchal Age, pp. 339, &c. Faber’s Pagan Idobitrj, passim. 
Sir W. Drummond’s Origines. Pritchard’s Egyptian Mythology. Eaily Oriental 
History, Introduction, and also p. 308. Smytlie on the Unity of Racts, chip. xiv. 
and XV. and Redford’s Holy Scripture Veiified, pp. 156-174, 

* These black Jews of India are not a pure lace’ they ore pioseljtcs fiom the 
native Hindoos. See Buchanan’s Rcsearclics in India; also Dr J. C’. Nott’s “I*hy»i- 
cal History of the Jewish Race,” in the Southern Quarterly Review — an able and in- 
teresting article. 
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mode of treatment, &c. as seen in the several varieties of the dog, 
the sheep, horned cattle, horses, the domestic fowls, &c. &c. ai e 
also appealed to. 

Granted, is the reply ; great changes are certainly effected in 
many of the inferior animals, and what may bo termed new varie- 
ties are produced. But these facts do not prove, and cannot 
prove, that man is so changed by these causes.^ 

The difference of anatomical structure in the different races, and 
especially in whites and negroes, is too great to bo so accounted 
for. Moreover, no instance can be found on record of a white 
man changed into a negro, or the reverse. 

If, then, we refer to the grand characteristics of man impressed 
on each and on all of the several races alike, on the negro no loss 
than on the white man — ^bis general configuration, his upright 
position, the faculty of reason, the power of speech, the capacity 
for improvement, and above all, his moral susceptibilities, and his 
sense of accountability. True (is the reply), they are all men. 
The negro is one of the varieties of the Imman family^ he is one 
species of the gen as homo,^'" But this docs not necessarily involve 
the consequence that the negro has sprung from the same parent 
stock as the white man. ^J'hcse characteristics are the mark of 
that higher unify ivhich may erist without a common origin, 
A common character hy no means ^proves common descent or 
parentage^ in the least degree^ as appears hy comparhtg the dif- 
ferent species of that so large genus the cats, in which the wild- 
cat, the panther, the leopard, tiger, lion, and all the numerous 
species of this group, having such similar habits, such similar 
naUiral dispositions, with the same structure, were yet consti- 
tuted as so many distinct species, unconnected in their 
logy^'* (See Christ. Exam. p. 118.) ^ 

Now in this reasoning, the learned Professor Certainly loses 
sight of man’s higher nature as a rational and moral beings,* else 
he would hardly represent the several races of men as being united 
in nearly the same sense in which the several species of the large 
genus, the cats, are one. Human nature is not a unit in the same 
sense merely in which the feline tribes constitute one genus in 
natural history. There are the further characteristics of teason, 

* On analogotis 'hangfs in the lower animals, see Pritchard, vol. i, book ii. chap. 
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of Speech, of moral susceptibilities, and of an improvable nature, 
making a wide gap between man and any order of the lower tribes. 
And who shall say that this further evidence of a higher unity 
has nothing to do with genealogy ? 

Moreover, these several species of the feline genus do not inter- 
mingle; no mixed broods occur among them. But among the 
several races of tlie human family such intermixtures do frequent- 
ly and freely occur, insomuch that, says one writer, There is 
probably mo perfectly pore race of men now on earth'" (Two 
Lect. 1849, p. 35 ) 8o also says the author of ''' Outlines of 
Ethnology,” in the London Eth. Journal, No. III. p. 120 : “ The 
primitive races no longer exist, rigorously speaking. All^ or 
nearly all, the hihabiiants of the earth are of mhed bloody 

Professor Agassiz does hiruhelf, in another place (p. 119), very 
forcibly present the points of difference between man and the mon- 
key family. From all the inferior animals man is widely distin- 
guished. It cannot, therefore, be safe or philosophical to reason 
ill regard to the origin of man as we may in reference to the 
origin of brute animals^. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that man’s rational powers 
and his moral nature may occasion, or may indicate a wide dif- 
ference between him and the brutes, as to the mode of hl$ ori^ 
gination. 

That such difference has really been made by the Cremator, the 
Bible seems to us, at least, very clearly to teach — as that, whether 
or not the several races of animals may have all originated in a 
common central point, man, assuredly, and all the varieties of 
man, have sprung from one parent stock, and have all radiated 
fipm one central point. Still the advocates of distinct races ad- 
here to their argument from natm*al history. 

‘‘ As a question of natural history (says Agassiz, p. 1 38), the 
investigation of the human race leads to the idea of a diversity of 
their origin, rather than to the supposition that they have origi- 
nated from a common stock.” 

In ij^spoct of the negro especially, the advocates of diversity of 
origin for the human races maintain, that “ as subjects of the natu- 
ralist’s investigation, the negro must be pronounced a race sepa- 
rate and distinct from the white man, just as truly as the ass or 
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the zebra is distinct from tlic hor^te ; or as the leopard is distinct 
from the lion, or the cat from the tiger. 

The distinctive characteristics of tHeir race have been propa- 
gated by hereditary descent, through all past generations from 
time immemorial. We find them a distinct race now. The 
records of tlie past, far back as we can go, shew that negroes were 
then distinct as now, and that they were the same, in all their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities, then as they now are. They are distinct. 
No known causes are adequate to effect tlie change from the white 
man to the negro No one solitary instance of such change from 
the white man to tlic negro, or from the negro to the wliite man, 
has ever boon produced, or know ii. No such case is on record. They 
imtbf, then, littve been a distinct race, desioned to occupy 

a region of tlic earth adapted to them, and not to tlio wdiite man. 

“ Ileasf)!!. analogy, and history, all comhine to s}iew% tliat the 
distinction is an <fisentbfi .and a jxnnanrni out ; it is, indeed, 
spfctjlc. It demands a distinct and scpaiate origin to be assigned 
to the negro and to the white man, just as to the horse and the 
ass, to the lion and to tlie leopard. The advocates of identity of 
origin for all the several races of men, as sprung from one only 
primitive pair, Iihao no arguiiLmt to uige in support of that posi- 
tion, blit simply a imhjar pnpuhrp, ba^d oit .so/tie few obhrure 
passarjes of Ike JUbU, wloch map, after all, he capable of a dtf- 
/event inlevpreiatioa ” 

Such is the line of argument pur'^ued by the advocates of 
diversity of races ; and certainly the> make out a strong case. 

Besides all this, it is urged that the white race alone have re- 
cognised marriage, in the union for life of one man and one woman. 
Among the dark races, pol;^gamy has everywhere and always pre- 
vailed. This furnishes another and a decisive difference bety^ecn 
the dark races and tlie white, bespeaking a difference in the physi- 
cal organisation, and indicating clearly diversity of origin. (See 
Bemocratic Beview, July 1850.) 

But this fails to furnish a distinct mark of diversity. Had 
polygamy prevailed uniformly among the dark races eu^ywhere, 
and never among the whiie^ the argument would have Been valid. 
But among the white race as truly as among the dark, polygamy 
has been practised. The Hebrews and the Arabs are con- 
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fesaedly of the white race ; yet polygamy long prevailed among 
them. 

Revelation discountenances polygamy. Among the several 
branches of the white race, polygamy has been checked by the 
teachings of revelation; and among the dark races too, just so 
far as revelation has been introduceil, polygamy disapj)ears, and 
the law of marriage prevails. No specific distinction can, there- 
fore, be established on this ground between the dark races and 
the white. 

Another arguim^nt for a diversity of races among men, and fur 
a diversity of origin to those races, is thus pr(^'^ented by Professor 
Agassiz : “ The question, with rc^ference to the races of men is 
this. Have the diftercmccs which we notice among the difierent 
races, as they now exist, b(‘en produced in the course of the mul- 
tiplication and diffusion of men upon the earth, or are these <lif- 
ferences primitive, independent of idiysical causes i Have they 
been introduced into the human race by the Ci'oator hinis('lf, or 
has nature influenced men so much as to produce this divel^^ity, 
under the influence of those causes which act in the physical 
world?” (p. 134.) Again: “ Wo maintain that, in the Mosaic 
record, there is not a single passage asserting that these difler- 
enccs, we mean the ])hysical differences existing among men, have 
been derived from changes introduced in a primitively more uni- 
form stock of men.” 

‘‘ The circumstance (continiuvs Agassiz), that whcj'ever we find 
a human race naturally circumscribed, it is connected in its limi- 
tation with what wo ctill in natural history, a zoological and 
botanical province, that is to say, tvith the •naiaml linuUff/on of 
u p^ticular association of animals ami plaitfs, sliews most un- 
equ{ipcally the intimate relation subsisting between mankind 
and' Me animal kingdom in their adaptation to the physical world. 
The arctic race of men, covering the treeless region near the arctics, 
in Bj^rope, Asia, and America, is circumscribed in the three con- 
tinwfel*#: within limits very similar to those occupied by thajt j)arti- 
cular,cd%bination of animals which are peculiar to the same tract 
of land and sea. The region inhabited by the Mongolian race is 
also a natural zoological province, covered by a combination of 
animals naturally circumscribed within the same regions. Tho 
Malay race covers also a natural zoological pro\ince. 
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Nei¥ Holland, again, constitutes a very peculiar zoological 
province, in which wo have another particular race of men. And 
it ip further reraarkahlc, in this connection, that the plants and 
animals now living on the continent of Africa, south of the Atlas, 
within the same range within which the negroes are naturally cir- 
cumscribed, have a cliaracter dilfering widely from that of the 
plants and animals of the northern shores of Africa, and the 
valley of Egypt ; Avhile the Cape of Grood IIoi)e, within the limits 
inhabited by Hottentots, is characterized by a vegetation and a 
fauna equally peculiar, and differing in its features from that over 
which the African race is spread. 

‘‘ Such identical circumscription between the limits of two series 
of organised hehujs, so widely differing as man and animals and 
plants, and so entirely unconnected in point of descent, would to 
the mind of a naturalist, awoimt to a demon st ration that they 
originated together, 'within the districts which the} now inhabit. 
We say such an accumulation of evidence would amount to a de- 
monstration ; for how could it, on the contrary, be supposed that 
man alone would assume new ])Cculiaritios, and features so differ- 
ent from his primitive characteristics, whilst the animals and 
plants, eircuinscribed within the same limits, would continue to 
preserve their natural relations to the fauna and flora of other 
parts of the world 1 

“ Jf the creator of one set of those living beings had not been 
also the creator of the other, and if we did not trace the same 
general laws throughout nature, there might be room left for the 
supposition, that, while men inhabiting different parts of the world, 
originated from a common centre, the ])laiits and animals now 
associated with them in the same countries originated on the spot. 
But such inconsistencies do not occur in the laws of nature. 

The coincidence of the geogra^dtical distribution of the 
human races with that of animals , — the disconnection of the 
climatic conditions when we have similar races, — and the connec- 
tion of climatic conditions when wo have different human races, shew 
further, that the adaptation of different races of men to different 
parts of the world must be intentional, as well as that of other 
beings ; that men were primitively located in the various parts 
of the world they inhabit, aud that they arose everywhere in 
those harmonious numeric proportions with other living beings, 
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wliicli would at once secure their preservation, and contribute to 
tlieir welfare.^ 

‘‘'To suppose that all men originated from Adam and Eve, is 
to assume that the order of creation has been chan^jed in the 
coarse of historical times and to give to the Mosaic record a mean- 
ing that it never was intended to have.” (dnist. Exam. July 
3 850, pp. 135-148.) 

In another part of the same Essay, Agassiz says : “ Wo main- 
lain that, like all other organised beings, mankind cannot have 
originated in single individuals, but must have been created in that 
numeric harmony which is characteristic of each species; men 
mast have originated in nations^ as the bees have originated in 
swarms,'^ (Id. p. 128.) 

This is certainly explicit enough. 

lint, against this theory of the origin of the different races of 
men, as thus put forth by Agassiz, and against the arguments he 
here adduces to sustain it, several weighty objections present 
themselves. 

In the first place, this theorg rests 'ivholhf on assumption. 

Professor Agassiz first states the facts. These are admitted 
by all. Different varieties® of men exist; and these diflcrent 

* That is ill tliose regions wliero wild animal’^ sj^rang forth abnnd.mtly for game, 
men appeared a.s spontancoiih products of the soil, in proportionate numbers, to pursue 
and prey on them. 

* It may be proper here to reinind the reader that difleixiit writers advocate dif- 
ferent systems, as to the number of races into which men should be divided. The 
great Linnaeus divided men into five varieties — the American, European, Asiatic, 
African, and those of pr.'ctcniutural confirmation, Alhiiioes for instance. Uuffon con- 
tended for six varieties ; these he afterwards reduced to five. The seicutific llluni^n- 
bach held to five varieties — a classilication now, pci haps, most generally adopted. 
Cuvier reduced the races to three, leaving, however, several varieties unclassified. 
Malte-Brun, the geographer, proposes sixteen varieties. The scientific and indus- 
trious Dr Morton of Philadclplna, whose recent death is lamented by till the lovers of 
independent research, embraced substantially the classification of Hluiiienbach, reckon- 
ing IWe races. (1.) The Mongolian, in Asia and the extreme northern America j (2,) 
the’^^^tUGasian, covering Europe, North Africa, together with Arabia, Persia, Asia 
Miaof, and Hindostan in Asia ; (3,) the Malay, in Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo, and a few 
oth6]^%]ands in the Southern Ocean ; (4,) the American race, covering the v, hole con- 
tinent^«outh of about 66“ of north latitude ; (5,) the Ethiopian race, covering all Africa, 
soutl^of about 20“ north latitude, together with New Holland, New Guinea, and some 
few of the isles of the great Southern Ocean. (Morton’s Oran. Ainer. pp. 3-7, and 
map.) This five-fold division Professor Agassiz seems mainly to recognise, although 
he makes the Cape of Good Hope and New Holland each the scat of a separate race. 
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varieties are found existing (most generally, but not always^ as 
will be shewn directly) eat'k in tfs onm zooloyteal province (p. 
I3p.) Thus the Arctic race*- of man inhabit the treeless region 
near the Arctics, in all the three great northern continents, a 
region having animals and plants peculiar to itself, and found 
nowhere else. The negro in Central Africa occupies another 
zoological province ; its fauna and its flora are peculiar, and are 
not found elsewhere. The Hottentots in Sontli Africa are another 
distinct race, surrounded by a fauna and a flora found in that 
region alone. So also in New Holland is found a distinct race, 
and the animals and the plants around that race arc peculiar to 
the region they occu})y. 

Now, says Professor Agassiz, thc.^e plants and animals 

originated where they arc founds and did not rca< h these several 
regions by radiating from some otluM* ec^ntre till tlu y came tin re, 
why should not these several races of men have originated in the 
regions they severally occupy, and to which, and h> the fauna and 
the flora thereof, tliey are severally adapted? If man alone 
originated in one common centre, and thence radiated over the 
earth, while other animals originated vherc they now exist, this 
would be an inconbisienry in the laws of ntrtare.^^ (Christ. 
Exam. p. 187.) 

Here it is first assumed that the fauna (/. c. the animals, the 
living creatures) of the several /oologi(*al provinces, originated 
there, as truly as did tlie flora, /. c. the plants. 

But now, of this origination of all the animals on the ground 
they now occupy, this crudion of animals in tlic several diflerent 
localities where they now exist, tlie Professor gives no proof — he 
can give none. However probable such creation of all animals 
in their several native localities may appear in the eyes of a 
naturalist, it is probability at the most. ^Certain, it is not — 
proved, it cannot be. , , 

But this cre«ation, which at the best is but a probable supj^m^ 
iion, the Professor here assumes as a certain truth, a kind of 

Dr Pickei ing of the United States’ Exploring Expedition, sa> s, on the contrary, ** I 
have seen in all eleven vaiirties of men ; though I am haidly prepared to fix a posi- 
tive limit tc thiir number.” (Pickeiing on Races, p. 3U3 ) “ There is, I conceive, 

no middle ground between the admission of eleven distinct species in the human family, 
and the rcductw n to one.” (p. 306.) 
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And yet the Bible seems, at least, to teach otherwise, so far as 
the famia of all eartKe regions is concerned: else why were 
pairs and septuples of all living creatures sheltered with Noah 
in the ark, for the declared purpose ‘‘ to keep seed alive upon the 
face of all the earth"' (Gen. vii. 3), till after the subsidence of 
that mighty flood, in which God himself declared, “ every living 
substance that I have made, will I destroy from oflF the face of 
the earth” (Gen. vii. 4.) Professor Agassiz avows a profound 
respect for the Mosaic record. (See pp. 1 11, 138.) If the 6th 
and 7tli chapters of Genesis be not mere myth, it is difficult to 
conceive how the Mosaic record can be reconciled with the posi- 
tion,^ that all the several fauna in the several zoological provinces 
now found on our globe, originated in those localities, and did 
not radiate from another and a distant centre, till they reached 
their present localities. Be that as it may, the original produc- 
tion of animals in the several zoological provinces they now 
occupy, is assumed by Agassiz, without proof ; and therefore the 
argument for the origin of the several races of men in their several 
localities, being tlius based on a mere assumption^ unproved, and 
incapable of proof, is utterly void of force. 

Similar basclcKss assumption vitiates many of the arguments 
employed by tlio advocates of diversity of origin for the several 
races of men. 

Again, 2d. In his mode of treating this subject^ Professor 
Agassiz is Inconsistent with his avowed principles. 

He begins by declaring that the question of the unity or diver- 
sity of race among men, is one of science merely, and is to be 
discussed on grounds purely and exclusively scientific (p. 110.) 
And yet he soon begins to reason from the Bible, and attempts 
to shew that his views are not in contradiction of the Bible ; and 
he hesitates not to Wer a novel* interpretation, as the true and 

i 

* Jhe author caunot but express his regret to notice that Dr Smy the seems to coun- 
teniiiijCl^he idea of some Knimals not destroyed in the Deluge. (See his Preface, p. 

Dr Bachman, also, seems to abandon the universality of the Deluge. 
(See^^chap. xvii.) Stillingflieet (Origines Sacrae, b. iii. chap. iv. vol. ii. pp. 104, 
105) an^ Dr J. Pye Smith, admit only a local inundation. The reasoning of these 
authors f^'^maintain this position is far from being conclusive. 

® Xt is novel and a bold position that Professor Agassiz takes, in asserting that 
** ma<k of me hlood^" Acts xvii. 26, applied to men of all nations, relates not at all to 
B genital connection, to affinity by ties of blood and descent, but to the higher union 
found in similarity of the moral and the intellectual nature. 

T 
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the only true meaning of the Bible record on this subject, (pp. 
134, 136, 138.) This is inconsistent; but it is an inconsistency 
not unusual with the opponents of the unity of the races. (See 
Two Lectures, &c. 1844, Introduction, p. 3. Ib. 1849, p. 7.) 

Once more, 3d. The theory of Ayfisaiz is imperfect; it is 
Indeed inconsistent with itself On this theory Genesis furnishes 
an account of the origin and early history of the white race of 
man. That account distinctly ascribes the race it treats of to 
an origin from one single human pair, Adam and Eve. 

Yet Agassiz contends mankind could not have originated in 
single individuals; they must have originated in nations^ as 
bees in swarms. This declaration is without restriction, it covers 
the whole of mankind, one race just as truly as another. If this 
declaration of Agassiz be true, then no one of all the several 
races of men could have originated in single individuals, or other- 
wise than in nations ; yet ho admits the authority of Genesis, and 
Genesis on his theory, declares that the white race, at least, 
originated in single individuals, the one sole primitive pair, Adam 
and Eve. Here is an obvious and a glaring inconsistency ; a 
contrariety between the authority acknowledged by Agassiz, and 
his own scheme. 

Now which of the two is to be believed, Professor Agassiz or 
Moses 1 

Again, 4th. His theory is inconsistent with itself in another 
and a most important respect. Thus, p. 136, he says, ‘‘ Whero- 
over wo find a human race naturally circumscribed, it is con- 
nected in its location with what we call in natural history a 
zoological and botanical province ; that is to say, with the natural 
limitation of a pai^ticular association of animals and plants ; and 
this,’* (he adds,) “ shews most unequivocally the intimate relation 
existing between mankind and the aninflll kingdom, in their 
adaptation to the physical world and he instances the ^^^tic 
race of men, the Mongolian, the Negro, thS' Hottentot, aM the 
New Hollander, each race occupying its own peculiar zo^cigfcal 
province. To shew more clearly that each race is thus Closely 
connected with the fauna and flora of the region it occupies, and 
that this distinction of race is not produced, nor afiected by 
climate, Professor A. refers us to China, and to corresponding 
latitudes in Africa and in America, and also to New Holland and 
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the extreme south of Africa and of America, where, in the regions 
so compared, the climate is very similar, but where the races of 
men diflTer most from each other, and where a corresponding 
difference is found in the fauna and the flora of these countries. 

All this is certainly true, so far as it goes ; and if the reason- 
ing of Professor A. from these facts bo correct, thep we shall 
find that each race of men inhabits its own peculiar and appro- 
priate zoological province ; the argument being, that each race 
is constitutionally adapted to the region it occupies, and to the 
animal and vegetable productions of that particular region. 
They all originated together in the same locality. They were 
created vfith a mutual axlaptation the one to the other. Thus 
the negro is not adapted to the fauna and tlio flora of South 
Africa, nor the Hottentot to those of central Africa. But if this 
be so, how comes it that on tliis great western continent, through- 
out its whole vast length and breadth, stretching almost from pole 
to pole, is found everywhere spread, native to the soil, the one 
race, the aboriginal American? the red man of the forest? the 
common American Indian ? 

Professor Agassiz docs himself testify : ‘‘ It has been satisfac- 
torily established, that over the whole continent^ of America, south 
of the Arctic zone (which is inhabited by Esi^uimaux), all the nu- 
merous tribes of Indians have the same physical character ; that 
they belong to the same race from north to soutli, and that the 
primitive inhabitants of central tropical America do not physically 
differ from the primitive inhabitants of the more northern or south- 
ern regions.” ‘‘ In this case we have the greatest uniformity in 
the character of the tribes of an entire continent,^ under tlie most 
different climatic influences. But in their physical peculiarities 
these tribes differ as well from the Africans, as from the Asiatic 
tribes, and the inhabitants of New Holland*” (P. 126.) 

In' this instance we find one race covering a vastly extended re- 
gion country, which must comprise several various zoological 
and botanical provinces ; for surely no one will contend that Pa- 


^ In ^0ljili^6neral remark (says Agassiz}, the isolated case of Mongolians stranded on 
the shores of America, as far as they are well authenticated, are of course ex- 

cepted/t - " 

® See itad ^Pickering on the Races, p. 16; Bachman’s Doctrine of tlie Unity of the 
Human Radp, PP« 269, 272. 
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tagonia and Mexico, Brazil and New England, Oregon and the 
cotton-growing states of tlic South, x>rosent all and severally one 
and the same fauna and flora 1 

Here then is an exception, fatal, as it would seem, to the theory 
of Professor Agassiz. For, if one and the same race of men are 
found flourishing and indigenous in different regions, characterized 
hy different groups of animal and vegetable organizations, as well 
as hy widely varied climates, then clearly there is no such adap- 
tation in the constitution of any human race to the animal and 
vegetable groups hy which it may be found surrounded, as to war- 
rant the argument from the fact (even were it a demonstrated fact, 
which it is not), that those animal groups originated in that lo- 
cality, to the origination of that human group also in the same 
locality. 

There is plainly no essential connection between the different 
races of men, and the zoological provinces they may be found oc- 
cupying, any more than there is between those races and the cli- 
matic influences that may surround them. This, the extension of 
the one aboriginal race o\er the entire American continent, north 
and south, plainly shows. The theory of Professor Agassiz is in- 
consistent with itself ; it is based on only a partial >iew, and an 
incorrect classification of the facts in the case ; it cannot stand. 

From these facts, therefore, it follo>YS also, that even if men 
originated from a common centre, and spread over the earth, ra- 
diating from that common centre (pp. 126, 127), their present 
differences cannot be accounted for by, or be owing solely to, in- 
fluences that ariso out of peculiarities of climate and mode of life. 
Because, in regions where these peculiarities are alike, races the 
most dissimilar are found ; and over regions where these peculia- 
rities are widely dissimilar, the same race is ^nd to prevail a^ 
in America. We may therefore adopt the opinions of Agassiz on 
this point, and say (p. 127), We can see but one co7iS^on to 
he draw7i from these facts, viz. that these l*accs cannot havo^ 
assumed their peculiar features after^ they had migriied into 
these countries from a supposed common centre. “ We must 
therefore seek another eccplanation^'^ 


' This language is perhaps stronger than the facts will warrant. The facts do not 
pro«^e that the changes did not take place after migration thither ; but the facts do 
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We may also adopt another conclusion of Agassiz, viz. “ The 
adaptation of different races of men to different parts of the 
world must be intentional, as well as that of other beings.” 
(P. 137.) 

For that there is an adaptation of man to the circumstances 
in which ho is placed, and an adaptation of those circumstances 
to man, who is surroundedhand affected by them, admits of no 
question, although wo may fail to detect wherein precisely that 
adaptation lies. It is not in climate, nor in climatic influence, 
nor in association with any one particular group of surrounding 
animals, or any particular class of vegetable productions, as we 
have just seen. Yet somewhere there must doubtless lie reasons 
why one race of men exists and flourishes best in one region, and 
another race in another locality. 

Still then the inquiry recurs, Why is it that difterent races of 
men are found in difterent regions of the earth ? Were they 
created where they are now found ? Or have they originated at 
some other point, and gradually spread abroad over the earth 1 If 
this latter be the true solution, then how did these diversities 
arise ? Arc they the result of natural causes slowly operating 1 or 
were they impressed on the human family by a direct intervention 
of the Creator ? If so, when and where did this intervention take 
place ? 

As to the origin of man, or of the inferior creation, reason 
can furnish no decision. 

This is a point beyond the legitimate range of scientific inves- 
tigation. 

The existence, the distinctive characteristics, the qualities, the 
habits, the locality, and the mutual relations one to another, of the 
several races of%ian, and of the fauna and the flora of the seve- 
ral regions, or zoological provinces where these different races 
of man are found, are all subjects for scientific research and scien- 
ufic reasoning. But the origin of things — of the lowest brute and 
O^the meanest herb, just as truly as of man himself, lies beyond 
hjman observation and human consciousness. No mortal was 
m^nt at the creation, to witness the mode or the place in which 

prove that the changes were not the consequence of such migration ; i. e. were not oc, 
casioned by the influences into which such migration brought them j i. c. the change is 
not the effect of climate. 
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any creature originated. No mortal has ever seen a new order of 
plants or of animals brought into existence. 

Animals and plants, and diflPering varieties of men, arc found 
existing in certain localities, possessed of certain distinctive qua- 
lities, and exhibiting certain numerical proportions, and bearing 
certain obvious relations to each other, and to the locality wherein 
they are found. These are facts which may be observed and clas- 
sified, and used as the basis of reasoning, respecting the nature, 
the uses, and the relative importance of these several objects ; but, 
as to the origin of any of these plants, animals, or races of men, 
the facts observed yield no information. On the oHgin of the 
smallest animalcula!, science, with all her boasted attainments, is 
incapable of throwing any light. We may conjecture, we may 
oven make it appear prohahle^ that men originated in nations as 
bees in swarms ; or that men originated in the localities they now 
occupy; or that all these several races originated at some one 
central point, and thence radiated gradually over the earth, till 
they reached the localities where they arc now found ; but beyond 
a probable conjecture science herself cannot go.’ * . 

When, therefore, a naturalist so justly distinguished as Pro- 
fessor Agassiz talks of evidence on this subject amounting, in the 
mind of a naturalist, to demonstration, that man originated thus 
and so, it is plain that for once this eminent philosopher has for^ 
gotten the cool caution of sound science, 

Beasoning on man merely as a subject of natui’al history, this 
distinguished naturalist concludes, that the different races could 
not have originated from one pair, nor from a common centre, but 
rather that mankind originated in groups, or nations, as bees in 

* On thib subject the learned Johannes Milller, pronounced Humboldt (Cosofios, 
vol. i. p. 353) to be one of the greatest anatomists of the day, thus writes : — Whe- 
ther the human races have descended from several primitive races of men, or*{i^om one 
alone, is a question that cannot be determined from experience.” (Physidlogie des 
Menschen.) 

Muller is unquestionably right. Neither experience nor science can detcrmili% this 
point. 

William Von Humboldt also says ; The first origin of mankind is a phenomenon 
wholly beyond the sphere of experience.” Again : A solution of these difficult 

questions cannot be determined by inductive reasoning or experience.” (Cosmos, i. 
p, 366.) 

These learned men are right. Revelation alone can determine the solution of these 
recondite points. 
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swarms ; and that each race originated in the locality where now 
it exists^ as did the fauna around it. 

In reaching this conclusion, we think lie reasons from insufli- 
cient, and indeed from false premises. 

Wo believe that the brute creation did not originate in the se- 
veral countries where now they flourish ; but, even were that point 
conceded, his reasoning is not conclusive. He regards man as a 
mere animal, and bases his reasoning upon the merely animal na- 
ture of man. lie says, it would bo an inconsistency unprece- 
dented in nature’s laws, if, all other animals around him originat'* 
ing where they are, man alone should have sprung from a com- 
mon centre elsewhere, and thence radiated to the points he now 
holds. 

Were man possessed of an animal nature merely, this reason- 
ing might hold good ; but, in many and most important respects, 
man is different from, and superior to all other animals. He alone 
is a cosmopolite,* capable of living and flourishing in all climates 
and in all countries. He alone is possessed of reason, and of a 
moral nature, qualifying him to find motives for settling in some 
jjlaces, ^nd avoiding others ; and enabling him also to adapt him- 
self to the circumstances around him, and to render circum- 
stances seemingly unfavourable, tributary to his safety and his 
comfort. 

If now it is no inconsistency in nature’s laws (as it certainly is 
not, since the difierenco does exist) that man should difler thus 
widely from all other animals, it cannot be an inconsistency in 
these laws, that man should differ also in his origin ; that he (how- 
ever mere animals may have originated) should have sprung from 
one pair, and have radiated from one common centre. Differing 
in, so many othemand important respects from all animals, reason 
might seem rather to infer that man should have differed from 
them also in the mode of his origin ; and that the very fact of 
mairs having so many distinctive peculiarities appertaining to him 
and constituting a wide difference between man and all 
moi^^rute animals, springs from and proves a mode of origin in 
matk Afferent from that of brutes. The Mosaic record accounts 
well fift* this superiority in man. Man was formed more iramc- 


‘ “ Principlei of Zoology,” by Agassiz and Gould, chap. xiii. sect. 1, p. 164. 
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diately by the hand of his Maker, and his life was breathed into 
his nostrils by the very breath of God. The brute animals all 
issued from the teeming bosom of the earth, at the fiat of the 
Creator. 

Most of the errors of naturalists in relation to man, spring 
from this one mistake. Because man is possessed of an animal 
nature, therefore they regard him, and reason about him, just as 
if he were an animal merely. They lose sight entirely of his 
higher nature, as rational and moral, although this his higher 
nature may be reasonably expected to affect his condition, his des- 
tiny, and everything relating to him, not e.vcepting his origin. 
But, after all, reason cannot decide this question ; and if wo can 
find no better guidance than mere science can extend to ns, the 
question as to the origin of man, whether in one place or in many, 
whether in groups and nations or from one sole original pair, 
must ever remain an inscrutable mystery, “ lost in the darkness 
of the beginning of the worlds 

This obscure point none but the Creator himself can elucidate. 
This elucidation is, as we believe, furnished in the Bible, which is 
shewn, by a long array of varied and accumulative evidence, to be 
an inspired book, the very Word of God. 

The Bible teaching on this subject is briefly given, hut it is very 
plain, as thus : 

After recording the reduction of our globe from a state of wild 
chaos, and its being covered with vegetation, illumined by the 
heavenly orbs, and peopled with its various animal tribes, in 
a series of creative acts, which were extended through a period of 
six consecutive days, Moses tells us that on the sixth of those 
days God created man (Adam, riiomme, Tespece humaine, singu- 
lier collectif, says Cahen^), forming out of the dust of the ground 
one man, Adam, and then forming also one woman, whom he gave* 
to the man as his wife ; and on these, the first and oidy pair 
created by his own hand, God pronounced the blessing off&ttility, 

Be ye fruitful^ and multiply ^ and replenish the earthy pAd 
due itji*^ and he gave them also dominion over the fish of the sea,^ 
and over the fowls of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth,” Gen, i, 28. Thus, we are told, God 
ereated man (Adam, the term is generic, designating the human 
* Ls Bibl#, Traduction Nouvelle, par M. Cahen* Paris/ 1832. 
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race, singulier collectif,'^ says Calien), male and female created 
he them, Gen. i. 27. 

The whole passage conveys the idea that this is the account of 
the origin of the Imman race. No hint is given by Moses, nor 
is any intinialion found in any other part of the Bible, that other 
men, or other human beings were produced on earth, saving only 
this one primitive pair, and their descendants. 

Ere long wo read of the temptation of this first human pair, 
and of their fall by sin. The result of this event was that their 
ofiTspring were, like themselves, depraved. After his sin Adam 
begat a son in his own likeness (Gen. v. 3), /. e. inclined to evil, 
not holy, not in the image of (^od. That image Adam had lost 
by sin. 

Now it is abundantly plain that this depravity of nature, this 
proneness to evil rather than to good, appertains, to this very 
day, and it has always, and everywhere, appertained to man, and 
to all men of all countries, and of all the now diftering races of 
men. No perfect character has ever appeared among men, sav- 
ing only Jesus of Nazareth, This universal depravity of men is 
fully accounted for on the supposition that all men of all races are 
descended from one and the same primitive pair. But, reject 
that doctrine, and you have the fact of man’s depravity still 
existing, but existing as a fact unaccountable, and inexplicably 
mysterious. 

The Bible teaches also, that after the lapse of some centuries 
from the creation of man, such was the great wickedness of man- 
kind, that God found it necessary to sweep away the impious race 
by a general deluge, from which one family alone, consisting of 
eight persons, was saved. Noah, with his three sons and their 
wives, were the sole survivors of that universal calamity ; and from 
them and their descendants was the earth again replenished with 
inh^,bitants. Consequently, all men now on earth must be the 
descendants of Noah. 

^ mankind are now found exhibiting great diversity of com- 
pkion, form, structure, and habits, which constitute distinctive 
nwks of diflforeiit varieties or races. 

^hese races are found occupying each its own peculiar portion 
ist 5|iie earth’s surface ; each race is invariably propagated by 
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hereditary descent ; and among these races a great variety of dif- 
ferent languages are spoken. 

For this diversity of language and of race afoo, the Mosaic 
narrative furnishes a solution. 

When the descendants of Noah were on the plains of Shinar, 
they united together to erect a tower at Babel, on purpose to keep 
together, and to avoid “ being scattered abroad over the face of 
the whole earth^'^ Gen. xi. 4. 

To defeat this purpose, and to ensure the dispersion of man 
over the surface of the whole earth (see Gen. xi. 5-9), the Creator 
did himself interfere, by a direct and preternatural exertion of his 
own power, so as to produce diversity of language, and to effect the 
dispersion of man into all the different countries and different 
climates over the face of all the earth. 

If, then, as naturalists tell us, the peculiarities in the com- 
plexion, the osteological structure, the muscular development, the 
nervous system, the veins, the arterial arrangement, and the re- 
spiratory organs, as well as in the cuticular secretions existing in 
the different races as now found, be necessarily^ connected with the 
zoological provinces in which these several races of men are now 
seen naturally existing and best flourishing, and with the influences 
which there surround them ; if, also, the languages spoken by the 
several races of men differ in the same proportion as their organs 
of speech are variously modified; and if, as we freely admit with 
Professor Agassiz,^ the adaptation of different races of men to 
different parts of the world he intentional ” on the part of the 
Creator, then inasmuch as, instead of the creation of these several 
races of men, with all theiiidistinctive peculiarities upon them as 
now, each in the locality where now it is found, as Agassiz sup- 
poses, Moses informs us that, at Babel, God himself did directly 
interfere, in order to produce, in the one uniform stock of Npah’s 
descendants, the sole survivors of the Deluge, a variety ^ lan- 
guages, and the dispersion and settlement of different bran^^es of 
this one primitive stock, in all regions and all climates over the 
face of all the earth : and if, as none will deny, whatever God 
does, He does effectually, so as to secure the attainment of thOiob- 
ject aimed at ; it follows clearly, that the difference of complexion, 
of anatomical structure, and of constitutional peculiarities in dif- 

^ See Agassiz in Christ, Examiner, July I860, pp. 136, 137. 

• See Christ. Examiner, July 1850, p. 137. 
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feront branches of mankind as now found, being necessary to 
produce diversity of language, and to effect dispersion into all 
climates (or at least being a necessary incident to such disper- 
sion), the intervention of God at Babel did certainly secure them 
all. 

This occurrence at Babel was, therefore, the time, and this the 
occasion, in which the Creator himself did miraculously interfere 
to produce, in a primitively more uniform race, all the changes 
necessary to constitute the various races now found. 

The passage of Scripture demanded by Professor Agassiz in 
his challenge (p. 134), is here presented in Gen. xi. 6-9. The 
introduction of a constitutional law in man’s very nature, to se- 
cure, sooner or later, all the varieties now found among men, and 
necessary to adapt those several races to their several localities in 
the zoological provinces they have permanently occupied, did take 
place at Babel, if Moses wrote the truth, and if the principles laid 
down by Agassiz himself, and by other naturalists, be correct. 
All that was necessary to secure the end he aimed at was certainly 
known to God ; and every thing so necessary he was able to do. 

Moses says that God did, at Babel, directly and miraculously 
interfere to produce diversity of languages, and to effect the dis- 
persion of mankind abroad upon the face of all the earthf 
Mankind are now found actually speaking different languages ; 
and found, too, spread “ abroad upon the face of all the earth.'* 

But mankind are found, also, presenting great diversity of ap- 
pearance and of structure, in these different countries ; so that 
they are divided into different varieties or races, each race being 
adapted to the region it occupies, and <16 the fauna and the flora 
found in that region. 

If so, then this adaptation is inseparably connected with this 
dtepersion." The purpose to disperse man, whether to disperse 
hill from and in his first creation, or subsequently to the creation, 
must, therefore, have included the purpose to produce in man the 
p^iitiarities of his physical constitution, necessary to his being so 
dhi^rsed* Moreover the execution of this purpose to disperse 
ln%if^4broad over all the earth must have included the production 
in imn of this adaptedness of his physical organization to live and 
floumh in the several regions oVer which he was to be dispersed. 

Agassiz supposes that this execution of the purpose to disperse 
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man over all the earth, took place in the original production of 
the several races, distinct as now, in nations, as bees in swarms, 
in the localities where they are now found. 

But Moses tells us that at Babel this purpose to disperse man 
over all the earth was effected, and that by a great change wrought 
upon the mass of mankind, who were all the descendants of the 
one family of Noah. 

If Moses is to be believed, this constitutional difference in man, 
which produced diversity in the organs of speech, which resulted 
ill the dispersion of mankind into all countries on the surface of 
the earth, as they are now found, and which must have included 
all that constitutes the diversity of the races, without which men 
could not live dispersed abroad “ over the face of all the earth," 
was miraculously effected by the Creator himself at Babel. (See 
Gen. xi. 5-9.) 

Reasoning from the ])rinciples laid down by naturalists them- 
selves, therefore, it is plain, the challenge of the scientitic Agas- 
siz to the contrary notwithstanding, that there is a passage in the 
Scriptures, pointing, by necessary and inevitable inference, at 
those physical differences which we notice between the white race 
and the Chinese, the New Hollanders, tlie Malays, the American 
Indians and the Negroes, as having been introduced, in the course 
of time, among the children of Adam and Eve,” * even though the 
distinction between the dark races and the white is not there 
either formally made or alluded to in express terms. 

If the Caucasian or wdiite race alone be noticed in tho earlier 
history of Genesis, what sense can be attached to the narrative 
given in the 11th chapter^f Genesis, respecting the confounding 
of the language of all the earth at Babel ? Do the branches of tho 
white race alone speak varying tongues ? Is the white race alone 
scattered abroad upon the face of all the earth ^ 

Inextricable confusion and absurdity result from the atte^^t 
to restrict the history given in Genesis to tho Caucasian race ^ex- 
clusively. No man, who has not some favourite theory to uphold, 
would think of so restricting it. The circumstances mentioned in 
the narrative itself, and the tenor and spirit of tho whole Bible, go 
to show that that history details the origin of the whole family of 
man, from Adam in Eden, and from Noah after the Deluge ; and 

* Christian Examiner for July 1850, pp. 134, 136. 
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that at Babel wo have an account of the origin of all the diversity 
of languages now, prevailing, and with it, of the origin of all the 
various races of mankind. 

Herein arc detailed the circumstances under Avhich the power of 
the Creator was directly introduced for the purpose of so modify- 
ing the constitution and the physical frame of the diflerent 
branches of Noah’s family assembled at Babel on the plains of 
Shinar, as tliat, though still human, and each exhibiting all the 
attributes of a common humanity, yet each sci)arate branch of this 
human family should become distinctly marked, and adapted to 
the region it should afterwards occupy ; the negro branch espe- 
cially, as fitted for burning tro])ical regions. 

The constitutional law of change might be then at once and 
finally im])resscd uiioii the different branches of man, simulta- 
neously Avith the “ con founding of ihe language of all the earth!'' 
(Gen. xi. 9.) 

The operation of that new law might have been sudden and in- 
stantaneous; although it is not im]>robable that the operation 
Avould be gradual, developing itself tliroiigU several successive 
generations, and developing itself the more fully ihe nearer each 
of these several divisions of the human family drew to the region 
of the earth, towards AAhich an appro])riatc instinct tended, and for 
a residence in Avhich the advancing change Avas adai>ting the con- 
btitution.^ 

But, the change once AATought, remained i^crmanent. The new 
varieties reverted not back to their original type, Avhatcver that 
type may have been. Such, we knoA^is still the laAv impressed 
upon animal nature in the inferior creation. New varieties may 
be formed, and have not unfrcqucntly been formed, csi>ecially in 
the dog, the horse, sheep, hog, <&;c. (sec Pritchard’s Ilesearehcs, vol. 
i. pp. 349-353), but, AAdien once formed, the variety remains, and 
does not revert back to the original form. (See Dr Bachman, 
Unity dj^hc Human Race, pp. 179, 191. Pickering on the 
Races, p./305.) 

If to effect a separation of the one race of mankind into distinct 


' Many hii^rical facts, shewing the early population of most of the inhahited coun- 
tries of the woJld, favour the supposition of the iin mediate migration to their “ appro- 
priate zoological picoinccs^' of the new races, resulting from divine interposition at 
Babel. (See, in this Lecture, the article “ Early Civilization. 
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bands or tribes, and their gradual dispersion over the earth, 
were the object aimed at in ‘‘ confounding the language of 
all the earth f as Moses distinctly asserts it was, that object, 
it is plain on the principles conceded by naturalists themselves, 
eopld not, with absolute certainty, bo accomplished without the 
snperaddition of a constitutional law or peculiarity, the operation 
of which should, sooner or later, produce such diversity in com- 
plexion, features, osteal configuration, and cuticular secretions, 
as are found now prevailing, and are indispensable to the perma- 
nent residence and well-being of men in the climates and the 
regions occupied by the several races. This view is based upon 
the plain teachings of Moses in Genesis. It is more rational 
and more philosophical than the theory of the distinct origin of 
many groups of men of different races in several localities ; even 
if such multiplied cn^ations of men do not amount to the separate 
creation of several distinct stocks of the same species of beings, 
at different and distinct centres ; iii contradiction of tho law laid 
down by naturalists. Thus Dr Bachman says (see chapter xiii. 
and pp. 248, 256), “ The Creator never called into existence the 
same species in two or more localities^ (See Pickering on the 
Baces, pp. 302, 303.) 

To avoid this inconsistency, it is maintained that the different 
races of men are distinct species, not mere varieties, of the same 
species. This point will be considered hereafter. 

Nor is this view of the origin of the races liable to the 
tion urged by Agassiz when he says, p. 138, “ To supp<||fc'li(|l^t 
all men originated from Adam and Eve is to assume tljn^^e 
order of creation has been changed in the <^oime of hiiljm^l 
times,' ^ For this change w^as effected in the ordjPof iiature^ng 
anterior to historical times, as truly as tho Deluge, occuijtoee 
of which no one denies, was anterior to historical times, llpas 
therefore anterior also to the very oldest Egyptian monuments 
liud records, and to the most ancient of the Chinese annals, and 
of the Indian histories, that are entitled to any, the legist degree 
of credit. 

This preternatural occurrence (the account of which is given by 
Moses, the earliest of all credible and authenticated historians, 
and a prophet inspired of God), took place at a period early 
enough to account for the appearance of the different races — 
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Negro, Mongol, and Caucasian — as distinct as now, on the earliest 
of the Egyptian monuments. 

On the view of this subject here presented, everything is com- 
plete and consistent. Mankind are all one family, all descended 
from the one family saved with Noah in the ark; and the appear- 
ance of the present diversity of race and of language is explained 
by the miraculous intervention of God at Babel, which is distinctly 
revealed. All existing difficulties attending tliis subject are here 
obviated without resort to any one miracle more than is asserted 
in holy writ. It is only admitting that when the Bible says God 
interfered miraculously in the affairs of men, in order to effect a 
certain object, he did all that was necessary to secure that object. 
If the diversity of races, as well as difference of language, was neces- 
sary to secure that object, then the diversity of race as well as of 
language was provided for and secured in that very coming down 
of God at Babel mentioned in Genesis xi. JVe are not ohliged 
in receiving this view of the origin of races and of languages 
among men to decide how many races precisely were then origi- 
nated. Whatever was necessary to the dispersion of man abroad 
over the whole earth was then effected. To this day, on the 
number of the human races the most eminent naturalists arc not 
agreed. 

Make out then, if you choose, three with Cuvier; or with 
Bluinenbach and with Morton, five ; or eleven with Pickering ; or 
sixteen with Malte-Brun ; or any larger number, say one hundred^ 
different races in as' many zoological provinces. We can receive 
them all, and turn ^o this passage in Genesis, as accounting fully 
for their occurrence among the numerous branches of the human 
family descended from the same pair created in Eden, and again 
descended all from Noah.® In entire consistency with this view of 

^ See two Lectures, p. 33. 

^ This solution of the phenomenon of so many varieties among the descendants of 
the ^ne Noachian family, founded on the 11th chapter of Genesis, the author first 
stated in a lecture on this subject delivered in Mobile, in January 1844. 

In his Two Lectures, published in Mobile that same year, Dr Not^hus notices tho 
BUggeation, p. 28, note : ** It has been supposed that the varieties of tho human race 
were produced at the tower of Babel when the confusion of tongues occurred ; but so 
remarkable an occurrence would have been mentioned. We might just as well suppose 
that some were changed into monkeys, wliile others were changed into negroes. In 
urging a question of this kind, we want facts." This is hardly courteous. In justice 
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the csgiential unity of mankind, is the whole current of revela- 
tion. 

Having accounted, as above shewn, for the diversity of lan- 
guages and of luices among men, Moses briefly states the several 
subdivisions of the human family as migrating in different direc- 
tions to ])eoplG the wdiolc earth. Very speedily thereafter the 
sacred history confines itself to the chosen race, who were to be 
the depositary of true religion, the recipients and the guardians of 
the sacred oracles, and from among whom thcMossias,theRcdecmer 
of mankind, was to spring. Prophet after prophet appeared 
among the chosen race, proclaiming the future advent of this 
illustrious personage, and announcing that, eventually, all tribes 
and all nations of men should submit to his sway. Throughout 
the prophetic books, though rarely is mention expressly made of 
dissimilar races (unless it be in the use of the terms Ethiopian, 
?. e. persons of changeless dark hue, iind “ the isles of the sea,” 
“ the Gentiles,” and “ the heathen),” yet all arc spoken of as men, 
as responsible to God, and as awaiting the advent of a Saviour. 


to Dr Nott, however, it may he rcmaikcd, lie hail prohahly only hctad from others 
that such ground had been taken hy his friendly opponent. The argument h;j 
which the author’s view of the passage in Geftes^is is supiiortcd, was not pub- 
lished until July 1850, when it \\as given in Nos. 6 and 0 of a series of Essays en- 
titled, “ Ihoughts on Man and the /Jihh," published in the Southern Presbyterian. 
To the suggestion that AicVs wanted in relation to such a subject, wc On tlti^ 
subject cannot he had. Facts in this case are antciior to all observation. The 
doctrine of diversity of oritfin for the races of man is a mere theory — a mere supposi 
tion based on assumption, as has been already shewn. 'J’he doctrine that such Jiver- 
sity was occasioned hy the direct intervention of God at Pabcl, rests on a distinct 
statciiieiit in revelation, from ■which this doctrine seems necessarilj'’ to flow. 

The doctrine hero advanced is also nearly rcsciubling the position assume^by Di 
Bachman of Charleston, S C. ; only Dr B. supposes that from the beginning the Creatoi 
implanted in the organisation of men an adaptation io produce such modifications as art 
essential to the healtht comfoit, and futw e inci ease of mansposteiitg, in the regwni In 
is to inhabit, (See p. 179.) Hence the production of new vaiieties in man. r 

From the strictures of Dr Bachman (sec Ins chap. xvi. p. 241, &c.) on the work ol 
MrW, F. Van Amringe (New York, 1848), on the “ Natural History of Man,” it 
would seem that that writer has promulgated a view somewhat similar to that here pre- 
sented. 'I he ^|||^llgo of race, Mr \ an A. maintains, was eficefed miraculously among 
the sons of Noah. The error of Mr Van A. would seem to lie in attempting to fix th< 
precise number of varieties so produced. He specifies four such vai'ietics. Hence tin 
objections urged against his views by Dr Bachman. 

These objections do not apply to the view presented in this work. 

The book of Mr Van Amringe, the author has not yet seen. 
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In the New Testament a like recognition of tlic common 
humanity, and the essential identity of all tribes of men, is found. 
Jesus is designated “ the Saviour of the world.’* Ho is called 
‘‘ the second Adam.” “ As in Adam all die, sq in Christ shall 
all he made alive.'^ (1 Cor. xv. 21, 22.) “ Christ Jesus 

there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scifihian, bond nor 
freer (Col. iii. 11.) All are one in Christ. (See Eom. 6lh 
chapter ; 1 Cor. xv.) “ There is none other na^ne under heaven 
given among 7nen whereby we must he saved, but the name of 
Jesus.” (Arts iv. 12.) 

All this is perfectly plain, and in entire unison with the com- 
mon origin of all the races of men ; utterly inconsistent with the 
doctrine of diversity of origin. All men are depraved ; because, 
descending from Adam a fallen being, they inherit his corrupt 
nature ; and thus, being guilty, and therefore condemned, all men 
need a Saviour. 

Bjj one mans disobedience, mamf were made sinnersr 
(Eom. V. 19.) By one man sin entered into the ivorld and 
death by sin, a\id so death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinnedr (Eom. v. 12.) Clearly, then, Adajn acted as a public 
person, the head and representative of all his posterity, and of 
none others. If the whole population of the globe sprang from 
Adam, then all are alFected by his fall. 

But Jesus is the second Adam; for those endangered by the 
results of the first Adam’s fall, Christ undertook, and for none 

* else. This the whole plan of salvation presented in the Gospel, 
and this the whoie reasoning of the Aj^ostle Paul, imply and prove. 
If all men, without exception, sprang from Adam, then for all, 
without exception, salvation is provided in Christ; and such is the 
view presented in the Gospel, and authorized by Christ himself 

* when ho commanded, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” Mark xvi. 15. 

But if the Bible history has respect to one race only, then 
Chriiitjived, and suffered, and died for that one race only. But 
what Ace was that % Who can bo certain of which race Adam 
was the head ? Moreover, if, as wo are told, “ it may be doubted, 
whether there bo now a pure race on the earth” (see Dr Nott, 
1844, p. 28), then no man living can tell that he himself is en- 
titled to look for the benefits of salvation* through Christ Jesus; 

' It is strange that the learned and pioiM Dr J. Pye Smith, lately dpceased, should 

U 
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and it is, that in that case the whole negro race at least 

are cut off from all the hopes of the Gospel ; and the Mongolian 
and the Malay races equally so. 

In that case, the entire missionary enterprise is a wild scheme, 
a lawless undertaking, utterly hopeless of success. (See Dr Nott’s 
Two Lectures, 1849, p. 17.) 

So wide-sweeping are the consequences which flow from the 
novel theory of a diversity of origin for the several races of man. 
It is a mere theory, resting on a bold assumption ; it contradicts 
the explicit averments of holy writ; it runs counter to the whole 
Bible doctrine; and it completely nullifies the whole Gospel of 


have overlooked the bearing^ of this theory of diversity of races. He had already 
abandoned the doctrine, that the Noachian deluge was universal, and he seems to have 
held the unity of tho races, by a very feeble teiniia. Ifo say-j in Ins Supplementary 
Notes, p. 289: “ If tho two first inhabitants of Eden wcio the piogenitors, not of all 
human beings, but only of the lacc whence sprung the llebiew family, still it would 
remain the fact, that all were formed, by the immediate power of God, and all their 
circumstances would remain the same as to moral and practical pin poses. Adam would 
be a figure of Him that was to rome, the Saviour of mankind, ju&t as Melchizodek, or 
Moses, or Aaron, or David ; the spiritual lesson would bo tlie same ; the same neces 
sity would exist for a saviour, a redemption, and a renovation of the internal character 
by efficacious grace. 

That the Saviour was, in his human nature, a descendant of Adam, would not 
militate against his being a proper redeemer for all the races of mankind, any more than 
his being a descendant of Abraham, Israel, and David, at all diminishes his perfection 
to save us, sinners of tho Gentiles,” (Scripture and Geology, Sup. Notes, p. 289.) 

How Dr Smith would have been able to reconcile this with the teachings of Paul, 
especially Acts xvii. 26, and Romans chap, v., 1 Tim, ii. 11-15, and with sundry other 
places of holy writ, it is not easy to imagine. For the time Dr S. lost sight of the federal 
headship of both Christ and Adam. It is dangerous to yield a single item of the plain 
teachings of the Bible. Dr Smith had abandoned the universality of the Deluge. Dr 
Nott charges Dr Bachman with virtually doing the same in his admission of different 
centres of creation in his seventeenth chapter. Dr N. says ; Dr Bachman dodges 
the plain teachings of the Bible in chronology, but denies boldly that the was 

universal, that there was but one centre of creation, and that all the animals^dl* eame*^ 
from the ark, and asserts that his opinions have been prevalent among learned ^^vines^ 
for the last half century. On the other side we have just been severely hatidled by 
Dr Hamilton of Mobile, for holding opposite opinions. Dr H. too, is right : for the 
plain teaching of Genesis is opposed to Dr Bachman, and we deny its historical accnracy. 
If the flood was not universal, and if the animals did not come fit>m the ark, then plain 
language has no meaning.” (Dr J. 0. Nott, on Diversity of the Human Race, in 
Review of Dr Bacliman on tho Unity, p. 19, note.) 

We may also afiSrm, that, “ if the doctrine that ail the human races are sprung from 
the one human pair created in Eden^ he not taught in the Bible'' then plain language 
has no meaning. 
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salvation by the Redeemer. Notwithstanding all tlib vohonient 
protestations of deference for the Bible, made by the advocates of 
tliis diversity of races, the scheme is directly contradictory of the 
Bible. 

Let any candid, unbiassed reader decide whether such language 
as the Bible employs in speaking of tlie creation of one pair ^ to 
people Ithe earth, “ God blessed them and saki^ Be ye fruitful 
and multiply and replenish the earth f (Gen i. 28); again, re- 
presenting one family alone saved from the Deluge, on purpose to 
p<Boplo the whole earth ; the descendants of tins family visited 
miraculously to produce different languages, and to ensure the 
dispersion of men abroad over the face of all the earth ; and then, 
afterwards prophets and apostles speaking of all nations as 
men, as brethren, as subject to one law, as lying under a common 
condemnation, and as having one common Saviour provided for 
all, docs not necessarily involve the idea, that all the varieties of 
men, however differing now, whether Negroes, Mongols, Indians 
or white men, are descended from one i)air, Adam and Eve ; even 
thougli the peculiar distinctions by which these races are soverally 
characterised, are not expressly noticed, and though no designa- 
tion of the several races equivalent to the luoderu names, Indian, 
Malay, &c. is employed. 

The evidences of a common humanity in all the several races 
of man, notwithstanding their pccidiarities, are so numerous and 
so unequivocal, that probably the idea of a separate origin never 
occurred to any of the sacred writers. To those wJio receive as 
true the books of Moses (I, e, the Mosaic account of the creation, 
the Deluge, the confusion of tongues at Babel, and the subsequent 
dispersion of the descendants of Noah over the face of all the 
earth), such assertions, that the dark races and the fair are all 
descended from the same stock, was needless. The whole narra- 
tive^j^pljes it, and is utterly inconsistent with any other theory 
as wifce origin of mankind. 

T^ sacred writers were intent upon conveying truths of deep 
imp^Mi, to the higher nature of man, as a moral agent, as fallen 
and’ degraded, but yet capable of recovery. In these interests 
as man, is concerned. Before these high interests, the 
differences of complexion, of features, of figure, and of conforma- 
tion, of language and of habits, sink into insignificance. As 
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Buch the sacred writers seem to have uniformly regarded the case, 
dwelling on those high interests, and noting not at all, or inci- 
dentally only, this diflfercnce of race. In one place alone, and 
that the very one where we might, not unnaturally, look for it, is 
there a statement made, which seems, the more closely it is con- 
templated, the more plainly to cover this whole ground, and to 
attribute this diversity now found among men in diiferent climates, 
to a direct intervention of the Almighty, subsequent to the flood, 
and not many ages after that event ; when at Babel, God is 
declared to have effected some great cliange in man, of such 
nature, as to produce a diversity of languages, and to ensure the 
dispersion of men over the whole earth, and their permanent 
settlement in different lands, and in different climates ; or, as the 
naturalists express it, in different ‘‘ zoological provinces.” 

This result wo know has been effected : and such, the Bible 
tells us, was the manner and such the occasion, when it was 
effected. We can thus account for all the phenomena presented 
in the varying races of mankind, without supi)Osing any one 
miracle beyond what the Bible unequivocally affirms, and without 
doing violence to a single passage, or to so much as one solitarg 
word of holy writ. 

An additional and a very strong proof is thus elicited, of the 
divine origin of the books of Moses ; inasmuch as, the more light 
the researches of science pour upon us, the plainer and the more 
consistent arc the teachings of these books seen to become. 

If we find ourselves compelled to abandon some position which 
we had held as a Bible-taught truth, we find that the error lay, 
not in the Bible, but in our mode of interpreting it. We look at 
the Bible again, and we find its teachings, now made all the 
plainer to us, and perfectly consistent with the results of scientific 
discovery, or of the researches of learning. The first impression 
derived from reading the first chapter of Genesis, woul(^ probably 
be, that in the six days of creation there spoken of, this earth 
and the entire material universe were brought into existence, and 
reduced to their present order. Yet Moses* does not say so. 
When, then, the wonders of geological discovery were first given 
to the world, it is not surprising that the first impression made 
thereby on the minds of theologians was, that the doctrine of the 
earth^s existence, and of its having been subjected to repeated 
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convulsions prior to man's creation, is contradictory of the Bible. 
A closer, calmer examination of the first of Genesis shews, that 
the teachings of Moses are not only not inconsistent with, but 
that they are most wonderfully accordant to these the discoveries 
of modern science. 

So also, when the diversity of races among men began to 
attract attention, and to provoke discussion as to the origin of 
these races, it was but natural that they who hold the Bible to be 
an inspired book, and who find therein tlio doctrine broadly stated, 
that God ci'catod one human pair and one only, to bo the pro- 
genitors of all men inhabiting the earth, should seek to account 
for the present diversity among men by the influence of climate, 
food, and other causes operating through a long course of time 
upon different branches of the human family, to j)roduce this 
diversity ; and numerous instances of analogous^ changes among 
inferior animals, certainly lend strong confirmation to the hypo- 
thesis, and shew that if thnp enough can bo found prior to the 
historic age, it miglit possibly liave been elFocted. 

But now that the result of antiquarian research among oriental 
monuments seems to render it probable, nay, almost cei'tain, that 
this diversity existed, as distinctly marked as now, in the very 
earliest ages of which we have any record, so that we cannot he 
certain, we cannot establish it by proof, that sufficient time inter- 
vened between the Deluge and the construction of those oldest 
monuments* on which we find the delineations of men exhibiting 


* See Bachman, Unity, &c , part i. chap. iii. and iv. See J.<awrence, Lectures on 
Physiology, p, 303, &c. Pritchard, vol. iii. chap. vii. 

“ On this subject consult Dr Morton (Craii Egyptiaca*, pp. 60, 61.) lie says : 
“Negroes are abundantly represented in the pictorial delineations of the Egyptian 
monuments of every epoch ; some of them are nearly 3500 years old, and, as if to 
enforce the distinction of race, are placed side by bide with people of the purest Cau- 
casian features. The delineations of negro feature supposed to he the most ancient, 
Iiave not yet been identiliod with the epoch to which they belong c. g, in a tomb at 
Thebes, the age of AniqntuoneJi^ an unplaced king, supposed to bo before the 16th 
dynasty, and consequently more than b.c. 2000. (Rosellini, Appendix, No. 13, Wil- 
kiiison*8 Ancient Egypt, vol. iii.) 

So also in the procession of the age of Thotbmes IV. at Thebes, negroes bear tri- 
bute, about D.c. 1700. 

At Thebes (in a catacomb), Amunoph III. receives homage from “black chiefs of 
[lush, in Ethiopia.” (Topography of Thebes, p. 136.) ^ 

Negroes are found abundantly on the monuments of Horus, Ramses IL, of the 19th 
iynasty, and Ramses III., in Egj'pt and Nubia. (See Chainpollion, Mouumens de 
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this diversity of feature and of complexion, it is but what we 
might expect to find in a divinely inspired document, when we 
discover that in the brief record given in Genesis respecting the 
earliest times, this very difficulty is met, as has been proved 
above ; shewing that the difficulty was anticipated and provided 
for by the unerring mind which guided the pen of Moses, as the 
amanuensis of heaven, in recording the events attending the pro- 
duction of the universe, the origin of man, and the infancy of 
society, by pointing out the very occasion and time of introducing 
a diversity of language among men, and of impressing on the 
human constitution that law, the operation of which was indis- 
pensable to effect that diversity in the appearance and physical 
structure of different branches of the one human family, without 


TEgyple, plate 110. Hce also the inonumciits found at Boit-Oalli, in Nubia, where 
Kanises II. makes war on negroes. (Sec Champ. Mon. tom. i. pi. 71, 72 : Koscllini, 
Mon. M. It. Tav. 75, Sec also Morton’s Crania Egyptiaca, p. 62.) 

In his Crania Americana, p. 88, Dr Morton thus reasons on the antiquity of the 
negro race : The groat antiquity of the negro race admits of no question, and has 
oven led some philosophers to surmise that it was the primitive stock of mankind,” 
Dr Caldwell says (Thoughts on Unity of the Uuman Species, Philadelphia, 1830, p, 
72) According to accredited dates, it is about 4179 years (in 1852, 4201 years) 
since Noah left the ark. lie and his family arc believed to have been of the Cauca- 
sian race. AVe shall assume this as a truth. But 3445 years ago (now 3467) a 
nation of Ethiopians is known to have existed. They were dark-skinned, very dif- 
ferent from the Caucasian, and they settled near Egypt. Supposing that people to 
have been of the stock of Noah, the change must have been completed, and a new race 
formed in 733 years, and probably in a much shorter period. 

The recent discoveries in Egypt give additional force to the preceding statement, 
shewing that the Caucasian and negro races were as perfectly distinct in Egypt up- 
wards of 4000 years ago as they are now. If, then, the Caucasian race was derived 
from the negro, or the negro from the Caucasian, by the action of external and natural 
causes, the change must liave been effected in, at most, a thousand years ; a theory 
which the subsequent experience of thirty centuries proves to bo a physical impossi- 
bility : and we have already ventured to insist, that such a commutation could be 
effected by nothing short of a miracle.” (P. 88.) 

In this conclusion of Dr Morton wo fully concur. The change into different races 
from one, could be effected by nothing short of a miracle ; and by a miracle it was 
done, as wo have shewm. 

These considerations are strengthened by the facts stated in the Ethnological 
Journal, that in the tombs at Sakkara, so early as the 6th dynasty, more than B.c. 
3000 years, the hieroglyphic name K u S II, the name for the negro, is found by 
Lepsius. (See Ethnological Journal, No. viii. p. 310.) 

The author of this work has looked over the plates of the tombs in Lepsius’ Denk- 
mdhkr^ but has not yot detected this name. 
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winch the dispersion of mankind, as they are now found, over the 
face of the whole earth, would have been impracticable. 

This view discovers to us a perfect consistency between the 
Bible statements and all the known facts of science ; and it is in 
harmony with the entire system of truths and of doctrines per- 
vading the whole Bible. 

Man, wherever found, is one family ; all men are sprung from 
one common original stock, notwithstanding the groat variety of 
races now found among them. Sucli is the doctrine of the Bible. 
Are we here told tliat the several races of men arc so widely 
separated by distinctive marks, which are invai*iably propagated 
by hereditary descent, and have been so propagated from the 
earliest times, as the monuments of Egypt, and the writings of 
the ancient classics shew ; that these races nnfst he regarded as 
distinct species, and not mere varieties — just as the lion, the 
panther, and the tiger, are so many distinct species of tljo groat 
cat family ; each species perfectly distinct, and invariably pro- 
pagating its like ; and that it is an axiom in natural history, that 
each species was in its origin distinct and separate, as now wo 
sec it ? That consequently it would bo contrary to the estab- 
lished laws of nature, had the several human species which arc 
now perfectly distinct, all sprung from one common stock, and 
not had each its separate and distinct origin ? 

We answer, the objection thus urged is plausible, but not 
sound. Man is an anomalg in the animal kingdom, Ilis 
counterpart cannot be found in the whole range of scientific in- 
vestigation ; and an anomalous case cannot be properly subject- 
ed to the tests and the reasonings of other and ordinary cases,^ 

If the several races of men are distinguished by peculiarities in 

^ That man is an anomaly among the animated tribes of earth, naturalists them- 
selves do feel ; and this the deiiiers of the original unity of the human races do feel 
an%yirtually admit, when in reply to the argument for such unity derived from the 
proaiiction, now and then, of new varieties among the several species of inferior 
animals, they deny the analogy, and contend that the production of new varieties 
among the lower animals, does not prove that similar permanent and hereditary 
va^pties have been produced by climate, diet, the lapse of time, &c., among men. 

this they are right. The analogy is not complete ; man is not a mere animal ; 
man m an anomaly in the animal kingdom. 

“ Now all these changes (says Dr Nott) we freely admit, but does this prove that 
phluical causes have the same power to change man ?’* (Two Lectures, 1844, p. 21.) 

This question implies the admission, “ Man is an anomaly,'* 
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each, as numerous, as great, and as strictly hereditary as those 
which separate the several distinct species in the animal kingdom, 
these races have also other, higher, more important, and more 
numerous points of resemblance^ than are found among the seve- 
ral species of any kind of animals ; resemblances tliat constitute a 
bond of union, a proof of identity of nature such as no class of 
animals can show ; resemblances, or rather an identity of nature, 
for which nothing can satisfactorily account but “ their genital 
connection by natural descent ” from a common origin, (Agassiz, 
p. 135.) 

The powers of thought, of reasoning, of forecast, the faculty of 
speech, the whole class of moral emotions, together with the capa- 
city for progressive improvement, distinguish human nature every- 
where, “ eminently developed in civilized society, but which equally 
ea:ist in the naiund disposition of all human races. These capa- 
cities constitute a higher union among men ” (Agassiz, p. 120), 
and they defy all attempt to classify men as the mere brute ani- 
mals may bo classed. 

Besides, it has hitherto been generally admitted that one mark 
of distinct species is found in a strong repugnance to sCirual con^ 
nectlon between distinct species, and in the utter sterility of 
hybrids. Rarely, indeed, are hybrids found among animals 
roaming at largo. Among domesticated animals, hybrids arc 
sometimes produced by artificial means; e,g. nudes, the offsqyring 
of the horse and the ass, Now it is found, as a general rule, that 
such hybrids are sterile ; they do not, and they cannot propagate 
the hybrid race, generally speaking. 

Now it is undeniable that, in this respect, there is, at least, a 
wide difierence between the several human races, and the species 
of irrational animals. In every part of the world, throughout 
the whole southern country of these United States, in every £^ra- 
pcan colony and settlement among the dark races over the 
face of the earth, mixed breeds, persons, and families of mingled 
blood are found, and they are not observed to be perceptibly 
less fertile in their union with persons of mingled blood, or 
with persons of either of the original races, than are others. 
Nay, some writers declare that such mixed breeds are pecu- 
liarly fertile in their union. Assuredly infertility of hybrids, 
Vhich is undeniably found applying to the species among 
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brute animals, cannot be predicated of the offspring of parents of 
different races in the human family, whatever may be found to be 
the case in particular instances in Mobile, or in New Orleans ; and 
whatever confidence may be attached to the contrary opinion held 
by very respectable medical men, based on the fact, that occa- 
sionally Creole families in New Orleans die out, and leave no heir 
to their property. (See Dr Nott’s Two Lectures, pp. 45-47.) 

No sober-minded, unbiassed inquirer, who has no theory to 
maintain, can avoid disceriiiiig the failure, in this instance at least, 
of all attempts to prove that the races of men are distinct species/ 
If this were true in the proper sense of the word species, as used 
in natural history, there would be no ground for the remark made 
by Dr Nott, and often rc])catcd by others, that ^^probahbf a pure 
race of men cannot now he found on eartlu' (See Two Lec- 
tures, 1844, p. 28 ; also llcview of Dr Bachman, pp. 10-15.) 

The fertility or infertility of hybrids may not constitute an in- 
fallible test of species ; hut it is, generally speaking, a charac- 
teristic mark and no one can fail to notice a (jreat difference in 
this respect between the several races of man, and the several 
species of any one class of animals. Nowhere are found the lion, 
the tiger, the panther, <fec. mixing freely, and their hybrid off- 
spring amalgamating the several species by imperceptible degrees. 
But such constant mingling of the human races is everywhere 
palpable; the races melt the one into the other, and have done so 
in every age. 

Here then, in one important point, is a difference between man 
and other animals amply sufficient, it may be contended, when 
viewed in connection with the higher nature common to all the 
varieties of men, to show that these varieties arc not, properly 
speaking, specific, and that all this diversity of type, propagated 
though^t is by hereditary descent, is but like the characteristics of 
new varieties arising now and then among the inferior animals, 


^ point the acconjplished anatomist, Johannes Mttller, thus expresses him- 
self; different races of mankind are forms of one sole species, by the union of 

two of members descendants are propagated. They are not different species of a 

genus, st^e in, that case their hybrid descendants would remain unfruitful.” (Cosmos, 
vol. i. p. 361 .) 
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and is apt at adl Inconsistent with identity of or^sin and community 
of descent from one primitive pair.' 

The general repugnance to sexual union manifested in the dif- 
ferent species of brutes, shews the deaigm! of the Creator, that the 
species he preserved distinct and pure : in the brute races this 
end is attained. If the several races of men be species, this de- 
sign at least has signally failed, for wo are told that prohabhj 
now not a pare race exists on earths 

This expression is perhaps too strong; but undeniably, the 
several races of men have extensively intermingled.* 

On the views presented in this work, it is plain that no great 
weight can be attributed to the occasional appearance of new 
varieties among the several races of animals ; nor yet upon the 
changes which have been observed to result, in some instances, in 
men as well as in lower animals, from climate, food, and peculiar 
treatment. 

With those who attribute the diversity of races among men to 
these causes, operating through a long course of time, such cases 
arc all important : but not on the theory advocated in this work. 

Many interesting facts illustrative of these points are presented 
in the learned work of Dr Pritchard, vol. i. book ii. pp. 105-376 ; 
by Dr Bachman on the Unity, &c. chap. ii. iii. iv. ; Dr Lawrence, 
sec. ii. chapters i. and ii. But all that these facts can servo to 

' On this subject the learned Baron Humboldt thus writes : “ So long as attention 
was directed solely to the extremes in varieties of colour and of form and to the vivid- 
ness of the iirst impression of the senses, the obseiver was naturally disposed to regard 
races rather as originally different species, than as varieties. In my opinion, however, 
more powerful reasons can be advanced in favour of the unity of the human races.'* 
(Cosmos, vol. 1 . p. 362.) 

The work entitled the “ Unity of the Human Races,” by Rev, Thomas Smythe, 
D.D. of Charleston, S. 0. may be also consulted with great advantage. It is a work 
of great research, and replete with valuable information on the various points therein 
discussed ; although in all the conclusi6ns therein drawn, the author of these pAges 
cannot concur. (See also Dr Bachman on the “ Unity,” chap. ii. iii. iv. and v. See 
also Dr Nott’s Review of Dr Bachman, and consult Dr Morton's paper on “ Hybridity 
as a Test of Species.” See Pritchard, vol. i. book ii.) 

^ Says Dr Nott of Mobile, Is there any example on the earth at the present day 
of two races living together without mingling ? ” (Physical History of Man, 1849, 

p. 28.) 

The Editor of the London Ethnological Journal remarks (see No. iii. p. 129), 
“The primitive races no longer exist, rigorously speaking. All or nearty all the ta- 
habitants of (he eaith are of mixed bhodf* 
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shew is, that the constitutional change effected by the intervention 
Df God simultaneously with the confounding of language at Babel, 
and which issued in the speedy appearance of various races among 
men, is not an event altogether anomaloi^; 

On the alleged intellectual inferiori^,W the dark races, and 
especially of the negro, too much stress has been laid as an argu- 
ment for diversity of origin. An idiot is not the less a child of 
the same parents, on account of his inferiority to his more highly 
gifted brothers. 

Nor do the facts that have been collected with great industry, 
and presented with much ingenuity by several writers in illustra- 
tion of the ancient civilization of the dark race‘s, carry that weight 
in this argument which those Avho adduce the facts seem inclined 
to attribute to them.’ 


^ S<*G the curious and vciy intcrcstiiif; array of historical facts on this subject, pre- 
sented by Dr T. Sniythe, in “The Unity of the Human Races,” chapters iii. iv. and 
V. pp. 4G-84. See also Pritchard’s Researches, vol. ii. p. 346, &c, IMckering on the 
Races, p, 319. 

Some very curious and beautifully sculptured ncgio figures from Egypt, foicibly 
strike one in ranging through the Egyptian Halls of the Museum in the Louvre at 
Paris. 

But the author has searched in vain throughout the plates and illustrations of the 
magnificent works of the Chainpollions, Roselliiii, Birch, Wilkinson, Sharpe, Vyse and 
Perring, Caillaud, Nestor de I’Hoto, Prissc and Lepsius, including the “ Tombs,” &c. 
(which are all in his own library), to find the evidence of negro supeiioiity, indicated 
in the remark of Dr Sm^tlic in his Unity, &c. “ The tiuth seems to be that the most 
ancient Egyptians really did have more or less of the peculiar characteristics of the 
negro race.” (P. 64). 

Of this negio character of the old Egyptians, the published copies of the Egyptian 


pictorial delineations shew no trace ; none, at least, that is obvious to ordinary inspec- 
tion. Negroes are often and very distinctly depicted at Ipsamboul, at Beit Oalli, at 
Thebes, &c. but generally as captives. There is also, in the portraits of the I*Iiaraohs, 
occasiontlly a very palpable diiTorcnce ia the st>lc of features, and sometimes in the 
complexion, though this last is not a token that can be relied on. These ancient 
paintings shew different families reigning at different periods, sometimes Nubians in 
feature, sometimes strictly Egyptians, almost Grecian in feature, but never anything 


clearly approaching to the negro. (See Champollion, Monumens de I’Egypte et do 
Nubh^^^ates vol. i. Plate iii., which exhibits the portrait of Sesostris or Ramses III. 
thatl^h queen Nofrd-Afri, and that of a princess his daughter. 

this plate with plate xi. representing the same Sesostris holding a group of 
cap^^i^among whom are negroes and Asiatics, and one with the features of a Mon- 
gol, iL*C|||paman seemingly. These are delineated at Ipsamboul in Nubia. Negroes 
are ^^jseated side by side with Egyptians, see Plates xv. xvi. xvii. Compare also the 
magnificent Plates xxxiv, and xxxv. with Plate zxxvii., where an entirely different 
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Whether negroes ever acted a distinguislicd part or not in India 
and in Egypt, as some conclude was the case, from the negro-featured 
sphynxcs, &c. in Egypt, or in Nubia, and from the reputed negro 

race is depicted ; but they are not negroes, although their lips have a more tlran Jewish 
fulness. 

In Plate xlix. are three portraits: that of Thoutlimosis IV. of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, supposed by Wilkinson and by Dr Eadie (see Early Oriental History, p. 85) to 
be the Pliaraoh of the Exodus of Israel; that of Thoutlimosis III. (the king Moeris 
of the eighteenth dynasty); and also that of Amenotph, or Amenopliis II. also of the 
oighteentli dynasty. These are represented in a toniplo of Pbre, or of the Sun, at 
Ainada in Nubia. The style of feature is different from that of Sesostris, bpt is still 
pure Caucasian. The monarch represented by the first of these last mentioned por- 
traits, Thouthmosis IV’'. of the eighteenth dynasty (not of the eighth, as it is errone- 
ously printed in my copy of Dr Smythe’s book^, is he whose queen, as Dr Pickering 
assures us (see his work on the Races of Man, p. 185), we have evidence to believe was 
a negress.” 

She was probably ft Nubian, or an Ethiopian of a daik complexion. No instance of 
a negress, with the indications of royalty, appears on the monuments. (See Cham- 
pollion, Monnmens, &c. Plato Ixxiii. vol. i. at Beit Oalli ; and Plato Iviii. bis. repre- 
senting a scries of portraits at Kalabschd. See also the portraits of queens in Plates 
ocxxix. cexxx. and ccxxxi. vol. iii. from the tombs of the queens at Thebes.) 

There is, indeed, the head of Amonouphis 111. of the eighteenth dynasty, taken 
from the paintings adorning the tomb of that monarcli at Thebes, which is given in 
Plato ccxxxii. tom. iii. of Ohainpollioii’s Monumen**, &c. Of this liead Cliampollion 
says (see his Explication dcis I’laiichcs, vol. iii. I’Ute ccxxxii.) “ Lc type ii^gre domine 
en cettc figure; la mere du pnnee etait mie Ethiopienne.” The negro type predomi- 
nates in this figure ; the mother of the prince w'as an Ethiopian. The original painting 
has been transferred to the “ Bibhotheque Royalo” at Paris. 

It must require a lively fancy to make out negro features in this head. Plate cclxvii. 
of Charapollion presents two figures of Africans, quite black, and in a becoming dress. 
Tliey seem to have been attendants on the court. 

Tu Plates x. and xi. of the “ Mommem Eyyptkns ” of Mon, E. Prisse, are two 
curious delineations. Of these, the one, that of xVmounoph 111. of the eighteenth 
dynasty, delineated in a temple at Karnak at Thebes, has more than the Hebrew ful- 
ness of lips given in Amenophis ITT. of Cliampollion (Plate ccxxxii.) It has the thick 
lips and projecting under jaw of the negro. Yet it is far from a negro head. (See . 
Pritchard, vol. ii. pp. 236, 236.) The oldest representation of negro feaftres yet 
found by the writer, is in one of the plates of Lepsins’s “ Denkmahler aus Bgypten, 
&c.” attributed by Lepsius to the twelfth dynasty. 

The bride of Solomon, whose dark complexion may possibly be intimited in the 
“ Song of Solomon,” chap. i. vers. 5, G, was probably an Egyptian princes*, of a dark 
brunette complexion, and Arab features. Yet women are usually painted on Egyptian 
monuments of a much lighter hue than the men. (But see Champollion’s Monumens, 
vol i. Plate iii. also Plates xi. and xx, in the “ Auswalil, &c.”of Lepsius, Leipzic, 
1842.) 

Many of the Arab, the Egyptian, and the Nubian women, to this day, when quite 
young, are dark (almost black, indeed) but comely. (Lane’s Manners and Customs 
of Modern Egyptians, vol. i. p. 60.) 
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origin of the queen of one of the Pharaohs (Thouthmosis IV. of 
the eighteenth dynasty, see Pickering, p. 185), cannot materially 
affect the argument. 

All the attributes of humanity appertain to the dark races as 
truly as to the white — to the negro, as to the Caucasian. 


“ Hi& follies and his vices stamp him man.*’ — MoNTQOMCLr, 


A groat difference of intellect is sometimes noticed among 
members of the same family. Since tlio several races diflper in 
features and in complexion, why may they not diftcr also in intel- 
lectual power and capacity, without detriment of their claim to a 
common origin ? From time immemorial the negro has been an 
oppressed race, secluded from all elevating influences. Remove 
the pressure, and wdio shall say of what even the negro intellect 
shall not prove capable 'i Who shall say that tliere is not, even 
now in the unexplored heart of Africa, a civilisation and a refine^ 
raent of its secluded negro population, entitled to rival that of the 
Mongolian race, the Malay, or even the Caucasian ? ^ (Sec Prit- 
chard’s Researches, vol. ii. p, 34 G.) 


Dr Pickerini? states that E<?yptians, and others of the white race, are represented 
labouring in tho fieldb, and never are negroes so represented. This is true ; but it is 
also true that negroes are represented as captives, often as menials, and subordinates 
in public processions, but never as persons of rank and dignity ; unless it be, possibly, 
in Champollion’s Plate cclxvii. at Thebes, Piban-El-Molouk. 

^ It has been triumphantly asked, where are tho aits, the civilisation, the literature 
of the negroes? What negro has ever written a page worth preserving? It is enough 
to say, in reply, the circumstances around him, invariably aflfcct the character of man, 
whatever be his race. 

The white race have ever occupied regions of the earth, where the soil, the climate, 
and all tho influences around them, impelled to labour, to thought, to contrivance, for 
the promotion of comfort, yea even for the preservation of life, lienee the attention 
paid to agriculture, to the mechanic arts, to architecture, and to letteis. If active and 
reflecting, he must improve, and civilisation follows. If supine in the regions ho 
inhabits, the white man would speedily perish. 

But the negro, what call is there for him to exert himself? Inhabiting chiefly 
^rc^cal regions, clothing he needs not ; a hut, which in a few hours ho may construct, 
ilml the habitation he requires, while the soil he treads, yields him spontaneously a 
fS^rabundant supply of food, palatable and wholesome. Everthing conspires to make 
in his native wilds, indolent, rude, and ignorant, and to keep him so. And 
from the reports brought by Clapperton and other travellers, it is not improbable, 
mi even among the negroes in the interior of Africa, a civilisation indigenous and 
Unique, but considerably advanced, has existed for ages. 
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Indication of strong sense, sound judgment, and an exquisitely 
vivid imagination, is not unfrcquently observed among negroes of 
pure blood. 

The writer of these pages, in intercourse with the negroes 
around him, of whom a goodly number are included in his pastoral 
charge, has often been forcibly struck with the clear perceptions, 
the active fancy, the eloquent thoughts, and the beautiful figures 
that mark the prayers and the exhortations delivered occasionally 
to their fellow-servants, by negroes of the fullest African type ; 
sometimes by native-born Africans, But little more than an 
hour previous to the present moment (Tuesday, March 23, 1 852), 
in conducting his weekly service among the blacks of his charge, 
the prayer uttered by a negro he called on to lead in devotion, a 
thoroughly uneducated negro, who cannot even read, chained his 
attention, and interested him exceedingly by its clearness of 
tliought, boldness of original imagery, simple-hearted devotion, 
and perfect good taste throughout. The germs of a masterly 
eloquence are in that negro, and in more than one that the writer 
could designate here in Mobile, 

Often in listening to tbo original and felicitous figures that 
leap as it were from the negro’s heart in prayer, has the writer 
been reminded of that touching designation, Avhicli, as he has 
somewhere read, tlie Bushmen of South Africa apply to the 
Deity, “ 77ie Beaut if 

Medical men do not come into immediate contact with the 
negro mind in its free and unembarraj^sed action, as does the 
minister of God’s word.* (See Two Lectures, &c. 1849, pp. 
31-33.) 

1 In October 1823, the author was examined by the Philadelphia Presbytery, and 
licensed, in company with three other candidates for the ministry, one of whom was 
Jeremiah Gloucester, a full-blooded negro, the son of a negro, who was the pastor of 
a coloured church in Philadelphia. Young Gloucester evinced good talents. He died 
early. 

A few years afterwards a full -blooded negro preached more than once in. the author % 
pulpit at Newark, N. J. On one of those occasions, a man of great intelligeuee, and 
who has since risen to some distinction as a political editor, was awakened uu^er this 
negro preacher. 

There are those now living at Harrisburg, Penn, who must recollect Peter Miller, 
as he was called, a black negro, a preacher, who visited that place about 1819. Miller 
proved himself a great rascal ; but he was shrewd, sensible, and certainly, at times, 
eloquent. 

Somewhere about the yeiir 1828, while residing at Newark, N. J. when attending 
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That there is, in comparison with the white man, any essential 
inferiority of intellect native to the negro, the observation and 
experience of nearly thirty years of familiar intercourse with 
whites and with blacks, as a minister of religion (of which time 
nearly twenty years have been spent amid the negro population 
of the South), would never lead the writer to believe. A differ- 
ence there certainly is in the intellectual character, as well as in 
the physical organization of the two races ; but a decided and 
essential inferiority of the one to the other in point of intellect 
ho cannot discern. A negro man, quite black, John Moore, late 
a communicant in the author’s church, and but lately deceased, 
evinced as much pathos and originality of thought in prayer, and 
as much ingenuity and shrewd sense in reasoning from the Scrip- 
tures, as do nine tenths of the members of our white churches. 
In vividness of imagination, at least, the negro would seem rather 
to excel the white man. 

It is, then, obvious to remark, that corroboration is lent to 
the doctrine of the common origin of all men^ by the fact tliat 
all men, of all races, are capable of religion^ — that the religion 
of the Bible Is adapted to all men, — and that its effects on men 
of all the several races, when by them it is cordiallg embraced^ 
are identical. 

the funeral of a young negro niau, the bon-iu-Iaw of Fcter Pettit (an old negro servant 
of the family of Mr Hugh K. Toler, and who was long known as the driver and owner 
of a line of hacks then running between Newark and New York, long before a rail- 
road was thought of), the writer of these pages found present a young negro man of 
good appearance and good address, a Mr Wiight, a licensed preacher, and invited him 
to address the company assembled, who were almost exclusively negroes. After some 
hesitation, modest but perfectly unaffected, the invitation was accepted ; and a more 
appropriate and a more touching address the author has seldom heard from any mini- 
ster, white or black. Wright was a very dark negro, but an educated man, trained in 
Princeton Seminary, where he was greatly respected for his good talents, good sense, 
and modesty. If yet living, he ought by this time to be a preaclier of great merit. 

bne other instance only will be hero mentioned. Somewhere about May 1840, on 
a stumer on the Delaware Kiver, the author fell in with a black negro, unknown to 
hii^-^iind never met with since. Abolitionism was the topic of discussion. That 
n4B^ maintained a long argument with several gentlemen around him ; he vindicated 
the <^im of the negro to full equality with the white man, both intellectually and mo- 
and be boldly took the ground, that the negro is the original type of the human 
that the white man and the red are but degenerated varieties of the negro. 
«pe argument he conducted with great tact and ability, evincing a ready wit, clear 
perceptions, and considerable information. Few men could acquit themselves better 
in oral discussion than did that genuine negro. 
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The illustration of this point might fill volumes. 

Find man where you will, and bo he bjack or white, tawny, 
olive-comploxioned, erred, he has his religious system, the alleged 
cases in exception notwithstanding. 

Moreover, to all the Gospel is adapted. It appeals to princi- 
ples that are common to all and inherent in each — principles 
which appertain to man alone, and which distinguisli him im- 
measurably above the highest of the lower animals. 

Moreover, wherever the religion of the Bible is embraced, its 
practical operation is tlio same. In persons totally unapprized 
of the nature of its infiucnce upon others, it produces the same 
effects as in all others. It arrests attention ; it produces deep 
solicitude, under a sense of personal demerit ; a simple-hearted 
trust in th<* promises of mercy throngli a Redeemer ; a grateful, 
and sometimes a most triumpliaiit joy in the full belief of pardon 
obtained, and reconciliation with heaven effected : a warm affec- 
tion for all who can be deemed gou<l people ; and an intense 
desire to sec others embracing the same happy religion. This 
identity of effect on persons of the most widely diftcring character, 
tastes, and evenjaccs, is manifested in every time of increased 
religious interest at the South. It is amply testified in the 
records of almost every missionary station in the uhole heathen 
world. 

Often has the writer been struck >>it)i tlie identity of religious 
influence in persons the most unlike. The accomplished lawyer, 
the skilful physician, the refined lady of finished education, and 
the negro servants that wait behind their chairs at table, are 
sometimes seen together earnestly pondering their prospects for 
eternity : and though, in some cases, previously ignorant, all aii} 
equally, of the process through which the minds of others have 
been led in the same pursuit, each of them is affected «nbsta»r 
tially as the other ; alarmed, sorrowing under conscious unworthi- 
ness, absorbed in prayer, faintly trusting, joyfully confident, yery 
solicitous to be made pure, and greatly desirous to induce 
to secure the same heavenly peace. ^ 

All these facts, occurring every year and almost every day, 
and occurring at every point on earth where the genuine teachings 
of the Bible are promulgated, argue identity of nature in all men ; 
and they well comport with, and strongly corroborate, the doc- 
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trine, that all men, no matter what their complexion or their race, 
sprang originally from one and the same stock. Tlicso facts 
seem utterly inconsistent with the idea of diversity of origin. 

The records of Christian missions within the last half-century 
furnish a full refutation of the objection which has been urged 
against the unity of the human races, on the ground of incapacity 
ill the dark races to appreciate the elevating influences of Chris- 
tianity. Thus, says Dr Nott (Two Lectures, &c. 1849, p. 17), 
“ Our religion, once so widely spread in Northern Africa, disap- 
peared with the Roman sword which pi’otected it ; and it needs 
not the inspiration of a prophet to foretell that the religion of 
Christ can never be comprehended and adopted by African^ races, 
so long as their physical type remains unchanged. What has 
been the result of missions to Africa, to China, to India, to the 
American Indians, &c. ? Much as we may lament such a result, 
it would seem as if these philanthropic efforts, so far from pro- 
ducing good fruits to the dark races, in the main do more harm 
than good. The dark races borrow the vices, but never the 
virtues of the Avhite man,” &c. &c. 

In this passage, the direct bearing of Christianity^ on the indi- 
vidual recipient, and its incidental results in refining and elevat- 
ing society, arc confounded. Of the former, the Avritcr a])poars 
to be entirely unconscious ; hence the latter only does ho notice. 
But even of the latter influence flowing from Christianity on flic 
dark races, the history of Christian missions in the isles of the 
great Pacific, at some stations in India, and among several abori- 
ginal tribes of our own western forests, not to mention the negroes 
of the South, yields ample illustration. 

If the dark races borrow the vices of the irreligious white 
colonists and traders, that results, not from the attempt to Chris- 
tianize them, but from the total absence of discreet efforts to that 
end. Where the white race has approached the dark in the true 

Dr Nott must here have forgotten that, in other places, he himself contends 
stoutly (and with justice and truth) for the Caucasian origin of the tribes of Northern 
jprW. (See Two Lectures, 1844, pp. 12 16, and 35, 36. See aho Professor Agassi/, 
wttk Christian Examiner for July 1850, p. 134. Bee Morton’s Crania Americana, 

1^2'31. Bee Pickering on the Kaces, the map.) 

On the capacity of the negro, and other dark races, to derive benefit from Chris- 
tianity, see some excellent remarks in Pritchard’s Researches, vol. i. book ii. chap, i* 
p. 212. 


X 
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spirit) and bearing the teachings of Chriatianity, the dark races 
do learn the virtues of tlie Christian white man, assert the con^ 
trary who may. The statistics of Christian missions at several 
stations show a greater annual increase to the churches there 
organized, than is gained by a largo proportion of the churches 
in this Christian land. (See Missionary Herald for several years 
past.) 

The incapacity of the dark races to appreciate the elevating 
influences of Christianity, is a position not borne out by the facts 
in the case. 

Dispassionately examined with all the facts in the case, the 
alleged inferiority of the dark races as to intellect, or as to capa- 
city for religious iiifluenco and moral improveraont, presents 
nothing inconsiKstent with tlio doctrine of a common origin for all 
the races of mankind. 

Further, this doctrine of a common origin is borne out, and 
strongly corroborated by the traditions everywhere prevailing 
among men. 

On this point all the traditions and the systems of cosmogony 
found among the ancient Egyptians, the Chahhetins, the Hindoos, 
the Chinese, and even among tlio barbarous tribes of America, 
both north and soutli (see on this point Lecture XL of this work, 
on Creation, and the authorities there adduced), have a direct 
bearing, as corroborative evidence. 

But especially the ampler traditions of a mighty deluge, and 
of the pi’eservation of only one family from that catastrophe, and 
the descent of all these widely dispersed tribes, which preserve 
these similar traditions, from that one family so preseiwed (see 
in this work Lectures IX. and X. on the Deluge), are directly 
and strongly corroborative of the common origin of all the racc^ 
of men from one primitive pair. If the doctrine of a diversity 
of origin for the several races of men be admitted, thea the oxisiU 
ence of all these harmonizing traditions among tribes of men m 
widely dispersed, and totally unconnected in manners, reli^crff/ 
language, and modes of thought, as well as by their widely sepa* 
rated countries, is totally inexplicable. These numerous and 
wonderfully accordant traditions* may, of themselves, almost 
compel a belief in a common origin for all men. 

^ For a copious selection from these ancient traditions, embodying the dhief facts of 
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See, for instance, the tradition found among the Iroquois 
Indians of this country : they believe that the first woman was 
seduced from her obedience to God, and that, in consequence of it, 
she was banished from heaven. She afterwards bore two sons : 
one of them attacked and slew the other. More children after- 
wards sprang from the same woman, who were the ancestors of 
mankind. (Mooiirs des.Sauvagcs, quoted by Faber in his Origin 
of Pagan Idolatry, vol. ii. p. 38.) 

Sir William Jones asserts : “■ Wo might produce from the Pura- 
nas themselve.s, and even from the Veda, which appears to stand 
next in antiquity to the five books of Moses, the same account of 
the creation and fall, expressed by symbols very nearly similar.” 
(Asiat. Researches, vol. iii. p. 425.) 

The tower of Babel is mentioned by several ancient Greek 
writers, Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus. The confusion of tongues 
tbe ancient Greeks attributed to the anger of Saturn. (Plato in 
Politico. Philo do Confus. Ling. Jacob Bryant, Mythol. vol. iv. p. 
100. Clarkson’s Researches. Sec also Dr Redford, Scrip. Veri- 
fied, p. 157.) 

Mr Burke, of the London Ethnological Journal, says : The 
fundamental fables of all the mythologies reach back to an ex- 
tremely remote period.” Again : Not only is there a close con- 
nection between the mythologies and religious views of all the an- 
cient centres of civilization, but this connection also extends to 
their arts, sciences, social institutions, and languages” (p. 151). 
Again (p. 152), this author remarks : “ Wo are led to the conclu- 
sion, that all ancient ehnUzation must have sprung from some 
common centre,'' 


the early Mosaic history, see Harcourt’s Doctrine of the Deluge, vol. i. p. 29, &c. ; 
Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. pp. 200, 206, 208, also vol. ii. chap. iv. pp. 
106 124; Faber’s Horae Mosaics?, chap. iv. ; Sumner’s Records of Creation; Tomp- 
Hulsean Prize Essay, 1849, p. 91. 

William Von Humboldt says ; “ The separate mythical traditions found to exist 
independently of one another, in different parts of the earth, appear to refute the hypo- 
of an original gregarious condition of mankind (the very hypothesis of Agassiz), 
a^^ey concur in ascribing the generations of the whole human race to the union of 
oM 0piir. 

* The general prevalence of this myth has caused it to be regarded as a traditionary 
record transmitted from the primitive man to his descendants.” (Cosmos, vol. i. p. 
355.) 
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Hamilton Smith says (Natural History of the Human Species, 
p. 176) : ‘‘ In high Asia we find the legends of Europe extant in 
thoir sources.” Again (p. 170), he remarks ; “The Hindoo dilu- 
vian Titan is clearly the snowy group at the sources of the 
Ganges. In this high region are the localities commemorative of 
traditions more than once repeated, at successive more distant 
stages, in proportion as the earliest nations moved further from 
their orighial common centre, or mythical tales spread onwards 
with time. There is Natabundana, perhaps Hhawalaghiri, where 
the patriarch god himself, in the form of Kapila, conducted the 
ark, and secured it to the rock, according to Hindoo lore ; and, 
on the north, where the Tahtar legend places Nataglii, the boat- 
man god of the mountain, with his family, in one of the peaks 
of Altai; for it is not a fact which always marks a pagan 
source, as has been remarked, when man’s existence is made to 
commence after the diluvian cataclysis. There is constantly a 
record of antecedent existence, though not a history, among 
early nations. It is variously told, but not the less the same in 
substance, in both hemispheres, and in the South Sea Islands ” 
(p. 171). 

Again, remarks the same writer : “ ’fliere cannot ho a doubt, 
that with scarce an opposable circumstance, all man’s historical 
dogmatic knowledge and traditionary records, all his acquirements, 
inventions, and domestic possessions point to Central Asia as the 
locality connected with a great cataclysis, and as the scene where 
human development took its first most evident distribution ” (p. 
171). 

Humboldt mentions a similar tradition of a great deluge, as 
prevailing among the rude tribes on the Orinoco in South 
America. 

The tradition among the Tamanacs further relates that “ a man 
and a woman, with a canoe, saved themselves upon a high moun- 
tain called Tamanacu, and that throwing behind them, over their 
heads, the fruit of the Mauritia palm, they saw, arising from the 
nuts of these palms, men and women, who repeoplcd the earth.” 
Here, among the savages of South America, is a fable similar to 
that of Pyrrha and Deucalion, commemorating the grand catas- 
trophe of a general inundation. 

“ These ancient traditions of the human race ” (says Hum- 
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boldt), which we find dispersed over the surface of the globe, 
like the fragments of a vast shipwreck, are of the greatest interest 
in the philosophical study of our species. Like certain families 
of plants which, notwithstanding the diversity of climates and the 
influence of heights, retain the impress of a common typo, so the 
traditions respecting the primitive state of the globe, present 
among all nations a resemblance that fills us ^ith astonishment : 
so many dilFerent languages, belonging to branches which appear 
to have no connection with each other, transmit the same facts to 
us. The substance of the traditions respecting the destroyed 
races and the renovation of nature is everywhere almost the same, 
although each nation gives it a local colouring. In the great con- 
tinents, as in the smallest islands of the Pacific Ocean, it is always 
on the highest and nearest mountains that the remains of the 
human race were saved : and this event appears so much the more 
recent the more uncultivated the nations are.** (Humboldt’s Travels 
and Pcscarchcs, pp. 190-192.) 

This last named circumstance necessarily results from the dis- 
tinctness with which the facts arc carefully handed down by tradi- 
tion, while the rude tribes have no clear ideas of number or dura- 
tion. Humboldt found also strange symbolical figures and hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions high on the rocks near the Orinoco, com- 
memorative of this event (p. 191). 

Dr Redford (Scrip. I'erif, ]>. 113) remarks : “ The evidence on 
this subject is both universal and complete ; the harmony in the 
traditions of all nations, in all parts of the earth, is such as could 
have arisen only from the fact itself. There are no conflicting 
traditions among cither the ancients or the moderns. They all 
embody but one story ** (p. 1 13). 

Baron Cuvier thus argues from these traditions : “ Could the 
traditionary ideas of nations who possessed almost no natural af- 
ficvties, whose language, religion, and laws had nothing in corn- 
mop, could they all conspire to one point, did not truth bring 
together 

)(!• It is plain that Moses could not have known that these tradi- 
titas did exist, and would continue to exist and be handed down 
among men everywhere, and so adapt his history to the traditions. 
That is utterly impossible. It is equally plain that all the nations 
and tribes on earth have not gathered the materials for these tradi- 
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tions from the book» of Moses ; for, to nearly all these nations 
these books are still unknown. There is no possibility of account- 
ing for the stubborn facts in this case, but by admitting the truth 
of the Deluge as literally universal, and the rescue from that 
deluge of one family alone, as Moses relates, and as these traditions 
all unanimously declare ; but if so, then all the different races now 
on cajfth have one common origin ; they are, without one solitary 
exception, descended from tlie one family which alone survived the 
Deluge in the days of JSToah. 

Sir W. Jones in a discourse on the Origin and Families of 
Nations,’’ thus argues:^ ‘‘ That jVafier^, of which simplicity appears 
a distinguishing attribute, cJocs nothing In i>am,is an axiom in philo- 
sophy, But it isvaintwd superjluous to do hg mang means what mag 
be done bg fewer. We must not, therefore, as says the great New- 
ton, more caiu^es ofnainra/ things than those which are trne^ 
and siifficientlg account for natural phenomena. But it is true 

^ Abiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 420. 

Mr Cony in the Introductoiy Dissertafion, piolixed to liis learned ‘‘ Ancient Frag- 
mentb,’* remarks: “ ^fr Faber, in his adrairahlo work on the Pagan Idolatry, has col- 
lected and separately examined all the different systems of the heathen mythologies ; 
and has shewn, that there is such a singular, minute, and regular accordance among all 
these systems, not only in what is obvious and naturat, but also in what is arhitrarif 
and circumstanlialy hoOi in fanciful yuculations and in aitijicial oh&e) ranees f as to 
render untenable every other liypothesis than this, ‘‘ that thc> must have all origin 
atedfroin some common source,” (p. vi.) 

^In the same manner (says Mr Cony, p. vii.) wd may ascertain the region from 
which mankind originally dispersed; and fioni the testimonies of Egypt, India, and 
Phoenicia, no less than from Greece, respecting the grand events of primeval history, 
the birth and achievements of their gods and heroes, the Deluge, the origin of arts, and 
the civilisation of mankind, taking only such as are substantiated by the concurrent 
testimony of the rest, it may be shewn, independently of Scripture, that the primitive 
settlements of mankind were in such places, and attended with such cireumstiences ai 
the Scripture instructs us was the case, (p. vii.) ‘ ^ 

In the remains of Phoenician history by Sanconiatho, who wrote iuthe old Phoefti*- 
oian, and who is supposed to be the oldest writer of the heathen world, we have tmtoh 
that is valuable. 

In the Generations^ the first contains an allusion to the fall ; and the second to Cain. 
In the Chaldsean fragments of Berosus^ the Babylonian, is much that is curious. 

Berosns has given a full and accurate description of the Deluge, which is wonder- 
fully consonant with the Mosaic accounts, (p. xiii.) 

'The Fragment of Nicolaus Damascenus relates also to the Deluge, the ark, and its 
resting upon Mouint Ararat. (Cony’s Ancient Fragments, Introd, Dies, p. xiii.) 

A foil account of the tower at Babel is also given in Borosus from Abydenus, (pp. 
34, 86.) 
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that one pair at least of every living species must have been 
at first created ; and that one human pair was sufficient for the 
population of our globe in a period of no considerable length (on 
the very moderate supposition of lawyers and political arithmeti- 
cians, that every pair of ancestors left, on an average, two children, 
and each of them two more), is evident from the rapid increase 
of numbers in geometrical progression, so well known to those who 
have ever taken the trouble to form a series of so many terms as 
tliey suppose generations of men in two or three thousand years. 
It follows, therefore, that the author of nature created, but one 
pair of our species; yet had it not been for the desolations occa- 
sioned by water and tire, earthquakes, war, famine and pestilence, 
the earth would not now have had room for its multiplied inhabit 
tants. (Asiatic Kosearches, vol. iii. p. 420.) 

J\*fason, tnfdUion, and the Mostde rei^ord do, then, all com- 
hhie to assure ns that all men of all the different raees now ejcui- 
ing have originated from one }>ri mi live pair. 

Another ar^iniuMit for the oneness of man’s origin is derived 
from the very earlg spread of eivilisalion. 

Many writ( rs seem to suppose tliat man originated in barbarism, 
and by a long and tc<lious process gradually impi’oved himself, 
until he became civilised ; and that, therefore, the antediluvians 
and the early nations after the hood must have been little better 
than savages. If mankind originated in separate and far distant 
localities, the several races would have long continiie<l separate, 
and without intercourse one with another, and barbarism might 
have long prevailed. But if mankind were all of one stock, the 
antediluvians would have bad constant intercourse one with an- 
other ; and the original perfection of the nature which the Mosaic 
narrative leads us to believe was conferred on man, would pro-> 
Jtace the arts and refinements of civilised life at a very early 
juried. And this the Mosaic history of antediluvian times seems 
necessarily to imply. (See Gen. chap, iv.) The construction 
the ark by Noah, implies a very advanced state of knowledge 
^aifd of the arts of life. This knowledge and skill in the mechanic 
*^ts, we cannot suppose would bo lost among the descendants of 
Noah. Tho probability is, that great and rapid improvements 
would everywhere be made. The attempt to erect a lofty tower 
at Babel corroborates this supposition. Tlie same attention to 
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the arts, to building, carpentry, the working in metals (which im- 
plies a knowledge of mining, of chemistry, of mathematics), would 
be carried with them by the separate branches of the Noachian 
family, in their migrations to the several regions where they finally 
settled. Hence wo can account for the abundant evidence of early 
civilisation, even from the remotest times, in nearly all countries 
on the face of the globe. 

Thus in the Ethnological Journal we read (p. 152): ‘‘ Tho 
earliest historical traditions date their origin, not from periods of 
barbarism, but from periods of high civilisation. Menes, the first 
mortal king of Egypt, was a great conqueror. Some of his im- 
mediate successors arc stated to have built pyramids, and such 
like miglity works.” 

Again (p. 1 54), That a high degree of civilisation existed in 
times long anterior to the commencement of regular history, is a 
position which cannot be much longer denied. It was not by 
barbarians tliat the pyramids, temples, and other vast works of 
Africa were erected. The cave temples^ of India arc the rem- 
nants of a civilisation whose memory has wholly perished ; while 
neither the traditions nor history of Italy’* and Greece enable us 

' For an account of the cave temples of India, see Pickering on the Kaccs, p. 349, 
&c, ; also Elliot’s India, passim; Recollections of Nortlieiu India, by Jhiycrs, chaptcis 
vii. viii. and xvii. ; Forbes’ Eleven Years in Ceylon, vol. i. chap. vii. viii. ix. x, and 
vol. ii. Appendix. See also in I’lTnivers Pittorescpic, “ Inde, par MM. Dubois do 
Jancigny et X. Raymond,” plates 19-34 inclusive, and the description in the body of 
the work. 

*'*• For the remains of ancient art in Italy, consul Pritchard’s Researches, vol. iii, 
chap, iv.; Mrs H. Gray’s Etruria, and licpsius, “Chronologic der Egypter,” p. 2. 

Lepsius says ; “ The only way in whicdi we can hope to arrive at correct views of 
the histoiy of Greece and Italy, from a period which has been generally abandoned to 
mythology beyond the limits of hiotory, is by combined efforts in archaeological re- 
search among the monumental remains of those remote times. The fantastic- 
rich world of art of the Polasgic pre-Etruscan age, the primitive medal system 
(Muntz system) of the primitive Italian populations, and the fragments of sculpture"; 
the vases, and varied remains of art from the ruins and the environs of Mycene, Troy, 
^nd other cities, once flourishing in heroic times, and disappearing irith them, the 
tombs, aqueducts (or fountains), with stone vaults (arches) , from a anterior to 
the invention of the concentric arch — which are found all over Italy, Greece, and Aslk ' 
Minor — ^loora up like monuments of stone and metal, above the misty sea of ever vasy^ , 
ing fable, and may now be esteemed as historical monuments, because they represent 
historjp circumstances. 

“ But (adds our learned author) even the utmost limits of Greek antiquity can 
hardly be extended beyond the Homeric times ; and in the antiquity of Rome, not 
higher tlian that of the latest kings.” (Chronologie der Egypter, p. 2, See also 
Richardson’s Geology, p. 00 ; Lyell’s Principles of Geology, p. 708.) 
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even to conjecture who were the nations that erected their Cyclo- 
pean buildings. (See Lepsius. Chronolgie dcr Egypter, p. 2 .) 

Even in the New World, the kingdoms destroyed by the Spaniards 
were founded on the ruins of far mightier empires, whose shat- 
tered works speak of a condition and a power rivalling in great- 
ness and in antiquity that of Egypt itself.” 

Again, this writer says : “ The further back we remount into 
ancient times, the more do we find the vestiges of their power, the 
more pure and elevated the traditions of their philosophy.” 

Again, he remarks, p. 1 57 : “ The mythologies and primeval 
traditions of all enlightened, and even of the most barbarous 
tribes, are fundamentally the same. Everywhere we find certain 
singular coincidences in customs, ojnnions, language, &c. which ^ 
the 'itiore fnUij ihefj arc developed^ ihe more clearly are they 
foimd to point to a common sourced 

The learned Dr Tholuck says : “ That a higher condition of 
the human race has preceded the lower is a truth which, at all 
times, by the profoundest men, has been acknowledged.” (See 
Neander’s Benkw'iirdig Deiten, vol. i. p. 234 ; Obs, note 1.) 

All this accords precisely to the univeroal tradition, that a 
golden, a silver, a brass, and an iron age, have succeeded each 
other in tlie history of mankind. (Sec Ilecren’s Asia, vol. i. chap, 
ii. pp. 311, 333, 363, 366.) 

Tompkins, in his Ilulsean Prize Essay, 1840, affirms: “The 
theory that the huiiian race has emerged from a state of proper 
barbarism, may be safely considered as exploded, and that on 
purely scientific grounds. 

‘‘ Researches into the physical history of man have gone hand 
in hand w ith investigations of his language, at once extensive and 
minute ; and both have tended to prove beyond all reasonable 
doubt, in the first place, that at least all those nations with whoso 
literature and religion we are best acquainted, must have had a 
common origin. But the same investigations show that, so far 
ffom having ascended, in the course of ages, from an almost brutal 
type to his present condition, the general course of things has been 
^the reverse. Even of the African tribes it has been shewn they 
lhave sunk to their present low grade within historic times '^ ' 
(P. 24.) 

^ Pickering, in his valuable work on the races, suggests the idea that Afiica was 
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Again, this writer remarks : ** Wherever ancient monuments 
remain to shew the earlier type of nations now both physically 
and morally debased, they invariably prove that that type ap- 
proached a standard of a higher order ” (p. 26.) We must, there- 
fore, either assume an eternal existence of a human society, or a 
point of time in which God himself brought into existence the 
human being already trained in his present relations of life. 

Now the Bible tells us that man has fallen from his original 
dignity ; yet he brought with him, into his fallen state, many high 
qualifications and powers from that more happy time. If it v*ere 
not 80 , the most important a^ypeorances of the most ancient his- 
tori/ wovld he ineaplieahle. The facts meeting our view in evi- 
dence of a high civilization in almost every country, long anterior 
to historic times, and anterior even to tradition, go directly to 
illustrate the truth of the Mosaic doctrines as to the early condi- 
tion of sotn'ety, and also as to the descent of all varieties of men 
from one common stock, originally very elevated, both intellec- 
tually and morally, though subsequently degraded morally, without 
having lost entirely the high faculties originally conferred on the 
primitive stock. There are too many points of resemblance 
among all the great subdivisions of the liumtau family (a resem- 
blance approximating to identity of character and of powers), to 
leave room for the supposition that the several races of men could, 
by any possibility, have had each an independent origin, at so 
many separate and far distant jwints. 

Finally, the languages of mankind afford evidence amounting 
to demonstration, that all the now differing races of men must 
have had a common origin, 

tlio original centre of the earth's population, and that from that region the.' 90Teral set- 
tlements of mankind were sent foith. Dr Pickering produces some 8trikij||^ eobsidem- 
tions in support of his theory. (See his work, p. 306^ * 

It is a curious and interesting fact, though not much noticed by writers on thest 
subjects, that Eratosthenes, himself an African, a native of the Greek colony of Cyren0, 
and w1k> was, probably without exception, the most learned man of all the ancienti, 
possessed of more extensive information than Aristotle himself, and who was also the 
preceptor of the celebrated geographer S^trabo, when tracing the connection between 
Southern Africa and ite native tribes, with Asia towards India, and with the Egyp* ^ 
tians, asserts (as Strabo himself informs us), ** The four principal races of South Africa 
have not only a well-regulated monarchical institution, but also stately temples and 
royal palaces ; the beams in their houses are arranged like those of tlie Egyptians.’' 
(Strabo, xvi. e. iv. See also Bunsen, Egypt’s Place, &c. vol. i. pf. 119, 120.) 
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This point has boon so ably argued by Dr Wiseman, a learned 
dignitary of the Romish hierarchy, in his Twelve Lectures on the 
connection between Science and Revelation (see Lectures i. and ii. 
voh i.}> that but little is left for fresh explorers in the same field. 

Whoever considers the nature of language, the jfiiilosophical 
character of its structure, even in languages of the rudest tribes, 
must bo satisfied that language, like reason, is a divine gift, a 
sort of inferior inspiration from the Almighty. 

That men should have invenled the languages they speak is 
simply a sheer impossibilify ; as a little reflection will shew. 
Like thought it is natural to man ; like his physical frame it is of 
complicated structure, yet diversified as arc the complexions of 
men who speak it. It is found, also, to accord in many of its 
characteristics to the peculiar disposition and temperament of those 
Avho speak it. 

If, in anything relating to man, the controlling influence of the 
One Supreme Mind is manifested, it is in the nature, the charac- 
teristics, the logical structure of language as such, and in the 
wonderful variety of forms, 'sarying with the varying characteris- 
tics of those who speak it ; and yet evincing the power of funda- 
mental i)rinciples, common to all languages. The striking iden- 
tity, in unison with an endless variety, is in perfect accordance 
with the identity of human nature itself, in all the numerous 
varieties of man. 

If originally one fiimily, as Moses relates, man must have 
spoken, at first, but one primitive tongue. If so, then, whatever 
changes may have been subsequently wrought on languages, still, 
amid all the diversified classes of spoken languages and dialects, 
some fundamental principles of structure, some organic materials, 
the evidence of a coininon origin, may be expected to presept 
themselves in all languages : and such precisely is the fact. The 
question, “ Were all human languages origlnallg onef^ is replete 
interest, and has occasioned most laborious research by men 
the very highest talent. On this question Dr Redford thus 
H^ctbly writes (see his Scrip. Verified, p. 159) : 

This is a question which has been long and laboriously 
ll^cated, and until late years with an aspect far from favourable 
towards the Mosaic record. The course of inquiry seemed to 
prove that the immense differences existing among the languages 
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of the world, could never have arisen out of a common or parent 
stock ; but as these inquiries have advanced, and become matured, 
unsuspected affinities have been discovered, and fragments of some 
original tongue have appeared everywhere traceable, as supplying 
common elements to them all. 

Moreover, it has been determined by these researches, that 
as each class of languages is marked by affinities with other 
classes, and these affinities bear no trace of being descended 
lineally from each other, but to be independent branches from a 
common stock or root; the conclusion is naturally and neces- 
sarily drawn, that, at one period^ there existed only that one 
form of language^ which has communicated these common ele- 
ments to all, and which so identify and concentrate them, as to 
make it next to impossible that they should have had independent 
and original formations of their own. The differences arc not 
great enough to necessitate independent originations, and the 
resemblances arc too striking to comport with any theory but 
that of a common source. So that the strictly philological con- 
troversy may now be said to have deprived the unbeliever of all 
right to question this one part of the Mosaic statement.’* 

Even those who, like Klaproth, entertain no reverence for the 
sacred history, still accede to the theory of a single primitive 
tongve. Referring to his own researches, the celebrated Klaproth 
says, “ The universal affinity of language is placed in so strong a 
light, that it must be considered by all as completely demon* 
straied. This (the affinity) appears inexplicable on any other 
hypothesis than that of admitting fragments of a primary 
language to exist through all the languages of the old and new 
world.*’ (“ Asia Polyglotta.” Vorrede, s. ix.) 

Frederic Schlegel, Paravey, Merian, Humboldt, Herdei% and 
all the most eminent linguists and philosophers have come to the 
same conclusion. 

The celebrated philologist. Count de Gebelin, expresded his 
decided opinion, thirty or forty years ago, in the “History of 
Languages,” published originally in his great work, Le Monde 
primitif analise,” 9 vol. 4to. that “ all existing languages are 
deHved from oneJ^^ 

Herder, though no believer in the inspiration of Moses, is yet 
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as clear and strong upon this point as we could wish. He says : 
‘‘ As the human race is a progressive whole, the parts of which 
are intimately connected, so must language form also a united 
whole, dependent upon a common origin. There is a great 
probahilitg that the human race^ and language therewith, go 
bach to a common stock, to a first man, and not to several, dis- 
persed in different parts of the worUV' He even infers, that 
mankind must, in the first instance, have been “ widely awl sud- 
denly divided^ (Pp, 160,161.) 

Abel Remusat, the learned author of “ Researches into the 
Tartar Languages,” admits that “ beyond the epoch when profane 
history ceases, there was a confusion (of tongues) which gave rise 
to them all, and which such vain attempts have been made to 
explain,” (p. 161.) 

The editor of the London Ethnological Journal (p. 155), 
remarks : “ It is not only in civilized and partially civilized coun- 
tries that we find traces of the old religions and mythologies. 
Wo arc perpetually startled by their occurrence when investigat- 
ing the superstitions of the most remote and barbarous tribes. 
Tn Europe and Asia, wo meet them among the northern Fins and 
Laplanders, and Samoides, and Ostiacks, and Tongonsi ; wo 
meet them in New Zealand, and in numerous other islands of the 
Pacific, and wo meet them in the wilds of North America. And 
wherever we meet them, wo also meet numerous words derived 
from the very languages to which the antique civilizations can 
be traced.” 

Again, on pp. 151 and 152 of the same journal, occurs this 
passage : ‘‘ When we select from a multitude of dialects the words 
which have immediate relation with religion, art, learning, and 
civili^pation in general, we arc struck with surprise at the unex- 
pected affinities which present themselves between languages, in 
many, respects the most difierent. When we next reduce to 
their^^cments these similar words, by dividing those that are 
obviously compound, and stripping verbs and nouns of their pre- 
and terminations, we bring the greater part of them into 
threeloj* four classes, each immediately related to one or other of 
the pimeval languages of the ancient world, while these languages 
are aft found to be connected together by numerous affinities.” 
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The mrly opinion of the distingui&hed scholar and historian 
Nicbbuhr was opposed to the doctrine of a violent and miraculous 
^ confusion of tongues ; but his later and more matured judgment 
is given in favour of the Mosaic account. He says : “ This fal- 
lacy escaped detection among the ancients, probably because they 
admitted several distinct races of mankind. They who deny 
these (distinct races), and go back to a single pair, to ac* 

count for the existence of idioms different in structure, suppose 
A miracle; and, for those languages which differ in roots and 
essential qualities, adhere to that of ‘ the confusion of tongues.'' 
The admission of such a miracle offends not reason, since, as the 
remains of the ancient world clearly shew, that, before the pre- 
sent, another order of life existed, so it is certainly credible that 
this lasted entire after the commencement, and underwent, at 
some period, an essential change.” (See his History of Rome. 
See also Bedford, pp. 162, 163.) 

Tliese testimonies are of the more importance, since they come 
from philosophers, nearly all of whom are unfriendly to revelation. 
They clearly establish the fact of an original innfg of speech. 

But the demonstrated unity of speech is of itself a strong proof 
of the original unity of all the human races — their descent from 
one common primitive stock The original unity of all languages 
being thus established, the truth of the Mo^^aic account of the 
confusion of tongues at Babel, may be thus aigiicd. If there A^as 
at first one only language spoken on (nirtli, 'while yet in the 
remotest periods of >\hich historic records or traditions have 
reached us, many various languages were already spoken, then it 
is plain, from the slowness with which languages now change, 
notwithstanding all the numerous sources of corruption and^ 
admixture, the occurrence of some sudden and anomalous event 
that speedily broke men off into distinct bands, and effectually 
changed their language, becomes highly probable. 4 

Since we now find that, notwithstanding all the chants effected 
by national convulsions, and the mingling of foreign words anil 
strange dialects, the Saxon tongue has remained essentially ufi-^ 
changed for 2000 years — the Arabic is unchanged by the lapse 
of time — ^and even the modern Italian is, as to its main and 
essential points, the very Latin of the Roman dominion — and 
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since, moreover, we know that radically different languages were 
spoken among different branches of the human family within a 
few centuries after the flood, there ivas not time for the one 
primitive language to branch off into several languages naluralhi, 
and under the ordinary influences now operating, because no 
foreign languages originally existed to furnish the means of inter- 
mixture with it, and corruption of it. The cJiaoge must then 
have been sudden ; and if sudden^ it fnusf have been miraculous, 
which is precisely what Moses teaches. 

From sources the most unexpected and the most diverse, wo 
thus find evidence springing up of the truth of the several teach- 
ings of the books of Moses. 

The doctrine of the unity of the human species, of the common 
descent of all the several races of mankind, however widely difter- 
ing among themselves, from one primitive pair, the origin of the 
whole population of the globe, is not, it must bo confessed, unat- 
tended with difficulties, physiologically considered, and some 
naturalists of eminence demur to tliis doctrine ; but these difficul- 
ties, when calmly considei'ed, sink into insignificance before the 
varied and overwliclming proofs which go to establish the original 
unity of the races. 

The doctrine of diversity of human races contemplates man as 
only an animal. That doctrine rests much on a mere assumption 
of a point questionable at the best. It overlooks the fact, that 
in one important characteristic of species the varieties of men are 
not specific in the full sense in which species are distinguislied in 
the lower animals ; the varieties of men intermingle freely, and 
their offspring are not sterile, as is the case normally among lower 
animals. That theory overlooks the many weighty points in 
which as intellectual, speech-using, and conscience-possessing be- 
ings, capable of indefinite progress and improvement, all the 
human races present points of resemblance and almost of identity, 
which throw at an iinapproacliable distance frdm them all, even 
^ tjb highest orders of the inferior creation, rendering a classification 
of man on principles adapted only to the brutes, inapplicable, in- 
aj)propriate, and therefore unphilosophical. That theory involves 
Iklso the disregard of an admitted axiom in philosophy, wliich for- 
bids the introduction of more causes than are needed to account 
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for tho effect, since the known laws of increase will readily admit 
the population of tho globe as now from one original human pair. 
From all these circumstances, naturalists of eminence have re- 
jected, on purely scientific grounds, the doctrine of diversity of 
races, and have maintained the original identity of all the races 
of men. 

Besides all this, tho ablest advocates of diversity of races have 
utterly failed in all their attempts to reconcile their theory with 
the teachings of revelation. They are compelled to use the word 
speries' with at least a modified moaning in their jdiilosophical 
reasonings ; and they are compelled also to put, upon several pas- 
sages of holy writ, an interpretation novel, unnatural, and abso- 
lutely untenable. Their theory is also utterly in defiance of the 
facts of ancient history; it bid^ defiance to tho earliest traditions 
everywhere current among the most widely separated nations ; 
and it is absolutely disproved and refuted by the results of tho 
most extensive and thorough researches of philologists, who almost 
to a man, oven though contrary to tlieir previous bias and their 
hostility to revelation, are compelled to admit all languages shew 
proof of derivation from one primitive tongue, and all nuinkind 
must have sprung from one original stock. 

Against all these facts, the doctrine of diverse I’aces is in 
direct opposition. It is also in contradiction of revelation ; it is 
at variance with the facts of tho Mosaic history, with the general 
spirit and teachings of tho prophets, and it is utterly inconsistent 
with tho whole plan of salvation through a Redeemer connected 
by birth with the human race, who was the second Adam, sent to 
recover and to save the degraded and imperilled progeny of the 
Adam who sinned in Eden, and none others. Tho doctrine of the 
one origin of all the races of man as descendants of Adam, and 
as such contemplated in the salvation of tho Gospel, is alone con- 
sistent with the whole Bible, with all the plain facts of science, 
fairly examined side by side with the evidences of a nature com- 
mon to all the races of men, and infinitely above that of tho lower 
animals. This doctrine alone comports with the facts of ancient 
history, the traditions preserved among all nations pointing to a 
common origin, with the early civilisation, vestiges of which are 
found in all the countries of the earth ; and this doctrine of unity 
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is sustained by cvidoiico that amounts to demonstration, by the 
clearest deductions of the ablest philologists of all countries and 
of all creeds. 

In view of this array of corroborative evidence for the original 
unity of the races of men, the difficulties and objections that rest 
on physioloijical grounds may well be set aside as of little weight ; 
and these, in all probability, derive their force from the limitations 
of pur knowledge, and will gradually disappear as human know- 
ledge extends. If any position may be deemed certain and de- 
monstrated, it would seem that the Original Unity of all the 
varieties of the human family may be so deemed ; and thus in this, 
another and an important point, like as in relation to the Creation 
and the Deluge, the accuracy of Moses as a historian,* and his 
authority as an inspired ponraan, are signally illustrated from his- 
tory, and corroborated by science itself. Well then might the 
learned Adrien Balbi affirm, No raonuniont, cither historical or 
astronomical, has yet been able to prove the books of Moses false; 
but witli tliem on the contrary agree, in the most remarkable 
manner, the results obtained by the most learned philologues, and 
the profoundost geometricians.” 

William Von Humboldt tell us, The comparative study of 
languages shews us that races now separated by vast tracts of 
land are allied together, ami have migrated from ome common 
primitive seat." lie tells us, that even now, one long chain of 
kindred tongues, the Indo-Germanic languages, extends from the 
Ganges to the Iberian extremity of Europe, and from Sicily to the 
North Capo ; yea, that a period existed when the ivhole family 
of tnankind was, in the strictest sense of the wordy to be regarded 
as one living whole. (Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 111.) 

In exact agreement with those deductions of the profoundest 
philological research is the teaching of Moses, who says, that 
whiffi the descendants of Noah dwelt on the plains of Shinar, plan- 
ning the tower of Babel, “ the whole earth was of one language, 
and of one speech.” The whole population of the globe then con- 



* Chevalier Bunsen says, witli great point and beauty, Ilistory was born in 
that when Moses, with the law of God, moral and spiritual, in his heart, led the 
peoplbW Israel out of Egypt.” (Egypt’s Place, &c. vol, i. p. 23.) 

Y 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

In the note pp. 458, 459, the author stated his inability to find in Lepsius’s Plates 
)ilu8trativo of the sixth Dynasty, the name Kusii, the designation for negro, stated by 
Mr Oliddon in the London Ethnological Journal to have been found at Siikkara by 
the Laron licpslus. It is but light to add here, that in an interview with Mr Oliddon 
to-day, April 19, 1852, he was asked to point to the inscription in Lepsius’s “ Dcnk- 
mahler,” above referred to. Mr O. replied, the statement was made on the authority 
of a verbal communication from Lepsius, whom he met at Berlin, but that the inscrip 
tion is not as yet published in I^epbius’s great wotk. 
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The plan proposed for this volume is now completed. After 
a brief outline of the course of reasoning employed to shew tho 
necessity for a revelation from God, tho reader will find hero pre- 
sented in one connected series the chief arguments in favour of 
the divine authority of the Bible, as also the most plausible of the 
objections against it. 

The character of Moses as a philosopher and a statesman is 
briefly delineated ; the evidence for the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch, and also for that of the book of Genesis more particularly, 
as the production of Moses, and as divinely inspired, is here de- 
tailed in opposition to the views of German ncologists. 

The Mosaic account of creation in six days is examined, and 
the most important objections raised against that account are dis- 
cussed. Tlicn follows a review of the popular objections urged 
against the Mosaic story of Cain, as though it involved the idea of 
a populousness of our globe at that early period, such as could 
not have been existing, had not other races of men, besides that 
of Adam, been then already created. 

The mention made in Genesis of giants, and the longevity as- 
cribed in that book to the antediluvian patriarchs, next receive a 
passing attention. 

The subject of the great Deluge in the days of Noah is discussed 
m6ro at large. That the Deluge was strictly atuverml is shewn 
to be plainly taught in the Mosaic narrative ; and the truth of 
that narrative is vindicated in a careful, and as the writer be- 
in a candid examination of all the chief difficulties that 
hfii^e been suggested on various grounds against that universality. 

truth is further illustrated by the several traditions found 
£Uiloilg all nations, in countries the most widely separated, of a 
great flood in the times of their earliest ancestors ; traditions 
very distinct, universally prevailing, and all harmonizing to a dc- 
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gree quite irreconcilaWc with any other view, than that of the ac- 
tual occurrence of a mighty inundation that covered the entire 
earth, just as Moses relates. 

The subject of Death among the creatures of God is also con- 
sidered ; and the question whether death in the irrational part of 
the animal creation bo, or be not, the result of the sin of Adam, is 
freely examined.* 

The last Lecture is devoted to a subject of intense and daily in- 
creasing interest, the Unity of the Unman Species, and the origin 
of the varieties of race, and of the diversified languages now spoken 
by the population of our globe. 

It is not without great diffidence that tlio author, utterly ob- 
scure as ho knows himself to be, has ventured to deal so freely with 
the language and the arguments of one whose name is familiar to 
the scientific and the learned in every civilized country under 
heaven. 

But even Agassi/ may err; eAcu he may sometimes reason in- 
conclusi>cly. That ho has done so in the theory presented in the 
Christian Examiner for July 1850, to account for the origin of 
man, and the diversity of human races, the writer of these pages 
does, after a very careful examination of the subject, and of the 
piece of Professor Agassiz, firmly believe ; and he believes also, 
that in his Lecture on that subject he has shewn it. 

The view taken in that Lecture, of the influences consequent 
on God’s coming down among men at Babel, to confound men’s 
language, and to effect the disiiersion of mankind over the whole 
earth, as laying the foundation by a constitutional law of change 
then and there impressed on man’s physical nature, for the speedy 
appearance, in the several branches of the one J?foachian family, of 
all the diversity of complexion and of structure that would bo 
adapted to the regions of their future abode respectively ; a diver- 
sity such as wo now find to be existing, and such as abundant evi- 
dence shews has existed from a period not greatly posterior fd 
the era of the Deluge, is believed to be simple, natural, and indeojl 

^ The author is gratified to notice that in the work of Dr Hitchcock, The Reli- 
gion of Geology,” published since these Lectures were delivered from the pulpit, and 
also in a discourse of Dr Buckland on this subject, which has very recently come into 
his hands, the same views, substantially, in regard to death, as those herein unfolded, 
are maintained by those justly distinguished writers. ^ 
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necessarily involved in the narrative itself as given in Genesis, 
when all the circumstances of tlie ease are considered. 

It is entirely consistent with all kno\vn facts, and Avith the 
whole tenor of scriptural history, and of scriptural doctrines, as 
Avell as accordant to widely spread tradition ; Avhile it has this fur- 
ther recommendation, that it does violence to no one sentence, and 
to no one word of holy Avrit, and it enables us to obAdate every 
chronological and every archaeological objection against this im- 
portant doctrine, that Manlclnd are Otic 1 all made of one 

blood ; all brethren by descent from one primitive pair, and all 
contemplated in the salvation provided in the second Adam, as 
being all involved in the evil entailed by the sin of the first Adam 
in Eden. 

In regard to the Bible alone, of all books, it can be said that 
the more thoroughly its statements arc sifted, the moi‘e consistent, 
rational, and trustAvorthy arc they found. Every assault made 
upon it, hoAvever its friends may thereby falter for a brief season, 
issues eventually in brightening the evidence of its truth, and 
strengthening the demonstration that it is from God. 

Had Moses Avritten his oAvn conjectures merely, or the result of 
his own Avide-spread research, long ere this his btatements would 
have been convicted of error. But, in fact, the extension of 
human knoAvledge, though it gives birth every now and then to 
fresh difficulties, and to new objections against the Mosaic narra- 
tive, very soon furnishes also the means to remo\c those difficul- 
ties ; and thus, from every depurtment of human incpiiry, from 
every branch of knowledge, evidence springs up, and light is de- 
rived, converging all to one point, the illustration of the truth and 
accuracy of this AA^onderful document, the Mosaic record ; produc- 
ing all together a complete demonstration of its divine origin. 
For, assuredly, no human mind, however gigantic its powers, 
coilld possibly have accumulated the knowledge, varied, accurate, 
and embracing subjects the most recondite, which the books of 
Moses embody. None but the unerring Mind could have guided 
HoaeSi, in that early age especially, in the composition of this 
Vonderful book, and more particularly the bjjok of Genesis. 

$hc author frankly admits that, at times, especially during the 
earli^ course of his inquiries, the plausible character of some of 
the difficulties he had to consider, and the confidence with which 
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BOine of these objections arc presented, staggered him. Again 
and agdin he paused, in almost breathless solicitude. But a re- 
collection of the overwhelming proofs for the divine origin of these 
books reassured him, and cheered him on in his work. Diligent 
research, accompanied by patient thought, cleared away each 
rising difficulty, presented before his mind fresh evidence of the 
perfect truth, the wonderful accuracy, and the entire trustworthi- 
ness of these venerable documents, in each particular, even those 
that had been most confidently assailed. 

Each step he advanced tended to increase his confidence in the 
books of Moses, and his reverence for their teachings ; and the 
feeling has been growing upon him, and deepening every day. 
The Bible is an awful book. It is immeasurably removed above 
the noblest of all merely human productions. It is the embodi- 
ment of heavenly wisdom. It is the recorded words of the Infinite 
Mind. 

The author thinks he has reason to bless God that ho has been 
driven by circumstances to that course of reading and reflection, 
the results of which are here laid before the reader. 

The Supplementary Lecture given in the Appendix, on the 
Literary Excellence of the Bible, seems connected, almost as a 
corollary, with the argument presented in the body of the work. 
It was originally delivered January 1844, before the citizens of 
Mobile, as one of a series of Lechircs from diflerent citizens. 
The next were the Two Lectures of Dr J. C. Nott, referred to in 
this volume. 

In the course of this work, frequent allusion is made to the as- 
tounding claims now confidently advanced for an antiquity to tlip 
monuments of Egypt, and to the earlier dynasties of her Pharaohs, 
which, if established, would effectually overthrow the received 
chronology of the Bible, and would shew to a demonstration that 
(as Bunsen has expressed it) the Hebrew records furnish no cer- 
tain chronology older than the age of Solomon.* 

A few remarks on that subject may not inappropriately close 
this volume. 

Let me here preu^se, that should it even bo admitted that the 
original Hebrew numbers are lost from the text of all copies of the 


^ See hb Egypt’s Place, &c. vol. i. Preface, p. vii. ; and also vol. i. pp. 161, 163. 
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Jewish Scriptures, and that the Scptiiagiiit chronology itself is 
erroneous, as some seem now ready to admit, so that it should at 
length be received as an axiom, that chronology forms no part of 
revelation (a position we are by no moans prepared to accede to), 
still, oven then, the evidence for the divine origin of the Bible 
would remain untouched ; its doctrines, its precepts, and its pro- 
mises, would retain their beauty and their a 2 )propriatoness. 

But this claim for high Egyjitiaii antiquity carries improba- 
bility on the face of it, as many considerations unite to shew. 
Bunsen assures us that monuments now exist in Egypt of an an- 
tiquity higher than 5000 years and that the lists of Manotho 
make the duration of the whole Egyptian empire, Irom Menos to 
Alexander, to have lasted somewhere between 4000 and 5400 
years/"* 

Mens. Am{)ere tells us '* that Lej)bius declares monuments arc 
now existing in Egyjit, the date of whose erection is 2500 years 
before Abraham ; and Mr Gliddon stated, in 1848, that the dis- 
coveries of Lepsius uj) to that time loft the date of Menc'S, the first 
mortal king of Egypt, still oscillating between the 3Gth and 58th 
century n.c/ This would shew that Egypt must have been 
lous and highly civilized long before the Hood, and even some cen- 
turies before Usher’s date of the creation of Adam. 

Le 2 )sius® himself, towards the close of his great work, Die 
Chronologic der Egy 2 )ter,” 2 )art ii. p. 499, gives u.c. 3893 as tJic 
date of the accession of Menes, and the commencement of the 
Egyi>tian emi)ire, which ended witli Nectanebo, ij.(\ 340. But 
the geological formation of Egypt discountenances, if it does not 
effectually refute this lofty claim, and shews that the very soil of 
Egypt, the ground on which those monuments stand, and where 
the Pharaohs reigned, has not existed so long. 

The lands of Egypt are a de^msit of the Nile; and the Ilelta 
Certainly has not presented even the first muddy formation of a 
morass much more than about 5000 years since.® 

^ Egypt’s Place, Introil. p. xxviii. 

^ lb. &C. vol. i. p. 83. 

^ See Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris) for Dec. 1817, p. 1035; and soo Lecture 
111. of this work, p. 131. 

* See Gliddon’s Otia Egyptiaca, pp. 25, 39. 

® Die Chronologic der Egypter, von Dr R. Lepsius, pp. 498, 499. Berlin, 1849. 

® See PEgypto Pharaouiqae, par Mons. D. M. J. licnri, tom. i. p. 38. Paris, 1840. 
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A part of the lid of the coffin of llyccrinufi, the fourth king of 
the fourth dynasty, the eighteenth of the Egyptian kings, and 
the builder of the third pyramid^ (this wood is now in the British 
Museum in London), who is represented as reigning somewhere 
about B.c. 3500, was found in the third of the pyramids of Gizeh. 
Ampere dates this coffin at b.( . 4000. (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, p. 677, Nov. 1846.) Now it is utterly incredible that 
wood, and that the several papyrus rolls, should have existed so 
many thousands of years. The world can shew n% approximation 
to a parallel of such durability in materials so frail and perish- 
able. 

A similar antiquity has been claimed for the records of Cliina, 
of India, and of Chaldoea. All these claims have been demon- 
strated to bo groundless. No authentic records, in any of tliose 
countries, can be assigned to a date much beyond n.o. 1300.'* 

Further, this high Egyjdian antiquity is made out by assum- 
ing that the lists of Manotho, Herodotus, Eratosthenes, &c., are 
substantially correct, and that the names found in the tombs ami 
palaces of Egypt, surrounded by the cartouche, or royal ring, 
when similar to names given in the lists, are the very same, and 
designate the same persons. It also further absuines, that these 
kings and these dynasties were successive, and not reigning, many 
of them, contemporaneously. 

But in the first place, the idea which is necessarily involved 
in the mode of computation employed to reach thishigli antiquity, 
viz. that from the very earliest of those luoiiarchs, the wdiole of 
Egypt had been reduced under the sway of one sovereign, is 
exceedingly improbable. It is unparalleled in history. All 
countries of which we liave any accounts, were first occupied by a 
variety of distinct tribes or i>etty principalities, often waging 
relentless war on one another, like the Indian tribes of our own 
country ; like the several parts of Britain in time of the Saxqn 
heptarchy. It was long before one tribe mastered the others 
around it, and before one man ruled over a large kingdom formed 


* See Vyse’s Pyramids, vol. ii. pp. 94,95, and plate; also Lepsiiw, Auswah), taf. vii. 
■ See Lepsius, Clironologie, &c., pp. 4, 9, 13, 24; also Bunsen, Egypt’s Place, &c. 
vol. i. pp. 241, 242 ; Cosmos, vol. i. pp. 114, 115, note. 

Ampere gives b.c. 4000 as the ago of the coffin of Mj cerinus. (See Kevue des 
Deux Mondes, Nov. 1846, p. G77.) 
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by the union of all these petty tribes scattered in distinct bands 
over an extensive region. Such was, in all probability, the case 
in Egypt, in the times of her earlier Pharaolis, and even until 
within a short period of the temporary sojourn of Abyahaui in 
that land. ' 

yfe know, also, that extensive mutilations on the monuments 
were made even by the Pharaohs themselves. Such mutilations ? 
are seen at Medinet Ilabou (see Revue dos JJciix Mondcs, p. 
1028, Dec. 18^7); at Luxor (id. p. 1010, Dec. 1840) ; and at 
other places (id. p. 93, Jan. 1849.) If, from a petty vanity, 
the Pharaohs thus mutilated the monuments of their predecessors 
— the sacred records of the empire — what confidence can wo place 
in the truth of the records yet left ? Why may not the priests, 
and other persons in power, have altered names in these monu- 
ments also, inserting the names of ancient and jiossibly of fabu- 
lous monarchs, to feed their national vanity, and gratify their 
morbid desire of a reputation for matchless antiquity to their 
country? 

It is well known, also, that great diversity prevails among even 
the ablest Egyptologists, as to the true reading of many even of 
the names of ancient Egyptian kings. Instances of this are to 
be found in every part of their writings. (Sec Amptu’C, in llevuc 
des Deux Mondes, Nov, 184G, pp. 087, 088.) 

Besides all this, the sources whence the lists of Egyptian kings 
and dynasties have been drawn, arc liable to suspicion. 

Of Egyptian history we know absolutely notliing beyond what 
can be gathered from the Greek writers, Hex'odotus and Diodorus, 
and the lists of Manetho, as compared with existing monuments, 
and with some few iiapyrus rolls. 

But Herodotus furnishes no regular series of dates. Diodorus 
reckons according to generations ; but in his scries many chasms 
occur, to measure which no clue is left us. In the numbers given 
by Manetho, numerous errors have found place. 

On the monuments again, no regular series of dates appears. 
" Certain, tables or series of royal names have been found, as at 
.Karnak, at Abydos, the royal papyrus of Turin, &c. ; but all 
attempts at a complete arrangement of these royal names, and 
their identification with the names on the lists given by Greek 
writers, are attended with perplexing difficulties. The learned 
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differ widely on these points. Thus Bunsen would assign to the 
series of provincial kings before Menes, several names that Lep- 
sins places in the tenth dynasty (Eg. Place, p. 51), a difference 
of considerably more than one thousand years. 

Speaking of the papyrus lists, Bunsen remarks : ‘‘ Here we find 
no chronology, anymore than upon the Steloe” (p. 34.) Agaiji : 
“ Here we have still no liistory, in the proper sense” (id.) In 
another place Bunsen remarks (p. 24) : “ As the Egyptians pos- 
sessed no work on history among their sacred books, so neither 
had they any connected chronology.” Again : “ The sacred books 
contained no history, but mueh that was Mstoncal : they gave no 
chronology, but constituted its basis and touchstone. If they arc 
ancient,” adds Bunsen, “ and extend beyond the period of the 
Hyksos to the cini)ire of IVtcnes, the foundation of Egyptian 
Chronology and History is not entirely lost for the modern 
investigator” (p. 26.) 

True, if they arc so ancient : but who shall prove this? Who 
can render it even probable ? 

Bunsen tells us (p. 131) that according to Manctho, Egyp- 
tian history is divided into throe great periods : the Old Empire, 
the Middle Empire, and the New Empire. The Old Empire 
commenced with Menes, and ended with the third king of the 
thirteenth dynasty. From that time commences the Middle 
Empire, the period of the rule of foreigners, called Hyksos, or 
Shejdierd Kings. Their occupancy of the throne was the com- 
mencement of the Middle Empire. Tlieir expulsion was the 
commencement of the New Empire, which opens with the 
eighteenth dynasty, and extends to the thirtieth dynasty, about 
thirteen hundred years. 

The Middle Empire, or dominion of the Shepherd Kings, 
occupied, according to Bunsen, about nine hundred years. (See 
Eg. Place, vol. i. pp. 131, 133.) 

Now the chief monuments yet standing in Egypt are the works 
of the oighteenth and following dynasties. 

The Shepherd Kings are said to have extirpated the monu- 
ments of the Old Empire ; and the native sovereigns, who regained 
the dominion in the eighteenth dynasty, destroyed the monuments 
of the Hyksos period. 
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What means, then, could the Egyptians of the New Empire 
possess, and especially those in the yet later times of the Pto* 
lemies, for making out a history of the Old Empire, and for 
furnishing lists of the kings of that Old Empire, after an interval 
of a thousand years had elapsed (and in the times of the Pto- 
lemies, an interval of more than 2300 years), during which one 
thousand years a race had ruled in Egypt hostile to the old 
Pharaohs, and determined on eradicating every monument com- 
memorative of the acts and the very existence of those old 
Pharaohs { 

Now the sacred books of the Egyptians contain no history, 
properly speaking, and certainly no chronology. 

The monuments shew no connected chronology : they furnish, 
hero and there, annals of some particular reigns, and some few 
lists of royal names ; but very little that is properly connected. 
For the making out of a regular series of chronological dates, 
reliance is placed on a comparison of the contents of these several 
lists on the monuments, and in certain papyri, with the lists given 
by Greek writers, chiefly Herodotus and Manetho. 

But it is certain that neither Herodotus, nor Diodorus, nor 
any Greek liistorian, nor Manetho, himsolf an Egyptian priest, 
in the comparatively modern time of the Ptolemies, after the last 
of the Egyptian iiionarchs of the New Empire had passed away, 
could have had access to any sources of information other than 
what the Egyptian hierogrammatists themselves possessed. Of 
Egypt’s old Pharaonic dynasties, these Greek writers could learn 
no more than what the Egyptians, their contemporaries, after 
even the New Empire was no more, could tell them. But of 
those old Pharaohs, the Egyptians themselves of that age had 
but little more than the vestiges of tradition. 

Where, then, is the possibility of finding aathenllc records of 
the old Pharaohs, the very last of whom was separated, according 
to the shewing of these Greek writers themselves, by an interval 
of upwards of two thousand years from their time, and of even 
this interval, the first nine hundred years had left no monuments ? 
Tke facts speak for themselves. 

" Accordingly we find Bunsen himself admitting that a compa- 
rison of the lists of Eratosthenes and Manetho “ can leave no rea- 
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sonablc doubt that both are derived from the same fountain head 
of tradition^ (Vol. i. p. 126 : see also p. 14.) 

But a tradition respecting historical names and dates, running 
back from two to three thousand years, is a very slender founda- 
tion on which to rest a chronology that is to overturn the chrono- 
logy given in the books of Moses. 

In another passage Bunsen very distinctly and very truly re- 
marks : ‘‘ The question of any value attaching to either the Egyp- 
tian or the Greek traditions, relative to the earlier periods of the 
Egyptian history, turns upon the point,” what dcpeiidcnce can 
be placed on the knowledge which the Egyptians of the New Em- 
pire did themselves possess, of their most ancient chronology t 
(P. 5.) That is to say, in other words, whether the Egyptians of 
the New Empire, which commenced a little before the time of 
Moses, had received any genuine historical knowledge of their pri- 
mitive ages, from the desolation consequent on the Ilyksos rule ? 
(P. 4.) 

Bunsen and Lepsius maintain that such knowledge had been 
preserved ; that “ the ancient king mentioned in the Book of the 
Dead” belonged to the fourth dynasty, and that, though the sec- 
tion in that book which mentions him, may be of a much later 
date than his own lifetime, yet we possess “ authentic contemi>o- 
vary monuments^ not only of him, but of the Pharaohs, his ances- 
tors, in nearly uninterrupted succession, during the previous two 
centuries and a-half, back almost to the beginning of the third dy- 
nasty, and all written in the same character as that papyrus exhi- 
bits.” (P. 31.) 

This is certainly an important point if it can be clearly esta- 
blished. The inscriptions, &c. on these so-called contemporary 
monuments are presented in the several publications of Lepsius, 
especiallyjn his great work the “ ]>enkmahler aus Egypten, &c.” 
now in progress. 

But to me, I confess the evidence for the continuous connection, 
and the remote antiquity of these several monuments, running back 

^ Tlie genuine Egyptian traditions concerning the mythological period embraced 
“ myrxada of years (P. 34.) 

Bunsen admits also; The Egyptians, like all other nations possessing very ancient 
records, the Jews only excepted, have from very early times exaggerated the dates of 
their history.” (Vol i, p. 6.) 
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to the commencement of the third dyocisty, is not made clearly ap- 
parent. 

In relation to the Greek authors* furnishing lists of the dynas- 
ties, on which reliance is placed for the mdans of identifying the 
kings whose names are found on the monuments, and so assigning 
to them their several chronological positions, csi)ecially those of 
the first seventeen dynasties, or the Old Empire, the leiirned and 
judicious Ilccren thus expresses himself : — 

Neither Herodotus nor Dimlorus distinguishes those dynas- 
ties. One merely observes, that according to the lists given him 
by the priests (probably those of Memphis), the first king, Menes, 
had 330 successors, of which they knew only the names, as no 
monuments were left. It is only in setting out from Moeris and 
Sesostris, that he gives the names of some few kings, but cer- 
tainly not a consecutive list, although the priests might have given 
it to him as such. Diodorus mentions some other kings, but lie 
does not determine the number. It is therefore impossible to 
found upon tlic dynasties of these two authors any exact chrono- 

logy- 

“ But Manctho, in the work of which we have only a few in- 
complete extracts, classes in chronological order the thirty-one 
dynasties preceding the conquest of Alexander. Are these dy- 
nasties, then, all successive, or partly contemporaneous ? Is it 
possible that Egypt was at once formed into a large empire ? 

“ Roscllini contends for successive reigns, chiefly on the au- 
thority of Manetho. 

“ But suppose Manetho really thought so, how did he reach this 
conclusion ? The Egyptian priests, anxious to give to their state 
a high antiquity, had already cited to Herodotus and Diodorus 
catalogues of kings certainly not following each other in chrono- 
logical order. Might not the same thing have been done in the 

^ Herodotus is supposed to have visited Egypt about b.c. 450 years, i, e. just about 
100 years before the close of the new empire, full 2200 years after the end of the old 
empire. (See Bunsen, p. 109 ? Lepsius, p, 498.) Bunsen says the system of Hero, 
and the Egyptian computations differ by about 10,000 years. (P. 109.) 

. Manetho, the author of the famous lists of dynasties, so much relied on, was a 
j^st of Sabennytus, residing at the court of the first Ptolemy, and also under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus II. He was long after the very last of the Pharaohs, even of the new 
(Bunsen, p. 58.) 
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lists given to ManethoT* (Historical Kescarchcs, Egypt, vol. i. 

pp. 98-110.) 

“ Among the Hindoos,” says the same writer (see his India, p. 
164) kings are mentioned on their lists as great sovereigns of the 
very period during which the epics prove there were several small 
states. So it might have been among the Egyptians, and so in 
all probability it was. Bunsen himself, while he denies that con- 
temporary sovereigns are found on the lists of the new empire, i. c. 
from the opening of the eighteenth dynasty, does also stoutly main- 
tain that in the old empire contemporary kings are given, espe- 
cially in the twelfth dynasty and in the fourth. “ We may venture 
to assume, from the investigations of the monuments of the old em- 
pire, that in it^om^ reigns occur ^ and especially in the twelfth dy- 
nasty, one of those preserved in the papyrus, i, e. the royal pa- 
pyrus of Turin.” Again : “ In this oldest record of Egyptian 
chronology we have a method directly opposed to the system of a 
chronological canon. Wo may call it the dynastic, its aim being 
to register every sovereign^ whether contemporaneous or suc- 
cessive.” 

The sum-total of the reigns recorded in such or such a dynasty 
will be considerably greater than the duration of the dynasty” 
(vol. i. pp. 55, 56). 

Again, p. 126 : “We find Manctho conforming to the same 
Egyptian method for the old empire, and that, namely, of insert- 
ing in the list of reigns the name of every king of the same sove- 
reign line, co-regenis inclusive, in the form of one continuous or* 
der of succession^ 

On page 132 Bunsen remarks : “ In the middle empire the The- 
ban and Xoitc kings were contemporaneous with the shepherds 
and with each other,'^ This period comprises 900 years. 

These concessions of the Chevalier Bunsen prepare us to receive 
wdth greater confidence the statements of Mr E. S. Poole, in hie 
Horsa EgyptiacsB, claiming to adduce proof from the monuments 
themselves that several of the dynasties which have been generally 
represented as successive, were actually contemporaneous, as e. g. 
the twelfth and the fifth ; and that thus the monumental history of 
Egypt covers not a period of duration beyond what may be readily 
reconciled with the Mosaic chronology as given in the Septuagint 
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— a conclusion, to the accuracy of which Sir J. Gr. Wilkinson has 
affixed the sanction of his great name in these matters. 

Bunsen places the accession of Menes, the first mortal King of 
Egypt, at about b.o. 3648 ; Br Pritchard places it at b.c. 2214 ; 
Wilkinson at n.c. 2320. Lcpsiiis places Menes at a period still 
more remote than docs Bunsen, viz. b.c. 3893 as the year of the 
accession of Menes ; and the empire of the Pharaohs ended, 
according to Lepsius, with Nectanebo, b.c. 340. ^ 

Manotho, as corrected by a comparison with Syncollus, would 
make Menes b.c. 2720, i. e, about 440 years after the Deluge, 
reckoned according to the Septuagint chronology, which gives 
5586 as the interval between the creation and the birth of Christ, 
and places the flood at b.c. 3154. Looking, then, at the many 
sources of error in these ancient authors, at the uncertainty of the 
sources wlience they had to draw their information, and at the 
difficulties attending the subject itself, it seems abundantlx plain, 
that (as Dr Eadie has expressed it in his admirable compend of 
Egyptian history, given in the Early Oriental History,” pub- 
lished in the Encyclopccdia Mctropolitana, pp. 70, 77), an ap- 
proxunalion to the irnth,^ on all such abstruse points, is all that 
can be obtained. 

The strenuous defenders of lasher’s dates are plainly at fault, 
in view of the facts furnished by the monuments : while the advo- 
cates of the extreme antiquity contended for by Bunsen and Lep- 
sius, are equally opposed ])y the facts and reasonings published by 
Mr Poole, and by the conceded contemporaneousness of many of 
the kings of the early dynasties, if not also of wliolc dynasties, 
given in the Egyptian authorities. 

Between extremes, the middle ground is alone safe. Disco- 
veries in Egyptian archsoology are not yet ended, and discovery 
has been so rapid of late years, that wo may hope to be, ere long, 
in possession of data, on which to form a final and satisfactory 
decision on the whole question of Egyptian, and perhaps also, of 
Scriptural chronology.* Comparing together the statements and 

^ Die Chronologie der Egypter, &c. von Dr R. Lepsius, pp, 498, 499. Berlin 
1849. 

* The author has made but passing allusions in this work to the discoveries of Layard 
and his codabourers among the ruins of Nineveh, &c. to the investigations of Major 
Rawlin«on in the cuneifoua writing ; or to Mr Fostcr’b work on the Rock inscriptions 
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the conclusions of the diflFcrent explorers in this field, it seems 
plain, that thus far nt least, no dates are positively established for 
the antiquity of Egypt, which forbid us to believe that, though 
one of the oldest, if not the very oldest nation on earth, there was, 
nevertheless, ample time, in the interval between the flood and the 
first king of Egypt, to allow the increase of population suffleient 
for the establishment of such a nation as the empire of the pyra- 
mid-building Pharaohs must have been. 

For all that Egypt yet has shewn, and for all that the an tiqui th- 
ieving Egyptologists have yet proved, we can hold to the Mosaic 
record, its chronology (as found in the Septuagint) included. 

“ This ancient record,” says a sensible and candid writer (Dr 
Eadie, see his Introduction to the Early Oriental History, p. i. 
Lond. 1852), carries us back to a dim and remote era. It has 
not the aspect of a legend which has i iscn, no one can +ell how, 
and received amplification and adornment in the course of ages 

“ It is neither a confused nor an unintelligible statement. Its 
sobriety vouches for its accuracy . 

“ As its genealogy is free from extravagance, and as it jire- 
sents facts without the music and fiction of poetry, it must not be 
confounded with Grecian and Oriental myth, which is so shadowy, 
contradictory, and baseless a region of grotesque and cloudy 
phantoms.” 

In this venerable record, there is nothing that lifts itself above 
vulgar humanity, nothing that might not, nothing that did not 
happen in those distant and primitive epochs. 

No other account is more likely, or presents fewer difficulties. 

around Mount feinai in Arabia, because these subjects are not directly connected with 
the points hei e examined They relate to times less remote, and are reserved, with 
other points of importance and interest, for a future volume. 



NOTE. 


The following noblo testimony to the sacred character of the Mosaic his- 
tory of the Creation, as contained in the first chapter of Genesis, is extracted 
from an article in the Theological and Literary Journal for April 1852, 
fx'om the pen of the editor, David N. Lord, pp. 543, 54 1, and may appro- 
priately be introduced here : — 


After shewing that thte creation in six dajs is re-asserted in Exod. xx. 
11 — where it L given as a reason for the observance of the weekly sabbath 
— and that it wns reiterated by God himself, on giving to !Moses the law 
on tiibles of stone, Exod« xxxi. 10, 17, the writer thus proceeds : 
— If^^-^iat announcement from Sinai, aud ratification of the history 
6f the creation given in Genesis, is held to be a fiction, it must of necessity 
jead to the of the whole Pentateuch ns a fiibrication. If, without 

goiKiUabl^^^ftSliktive, and against every consideration that would govern 
IaI heU being, a misrepresentation so stupendous, and so sure to be 
I ( Nposed, is incorporated in the Decalogue itself, both as it is re- 
b< ( n pronounced by the Almighty Lawgiver, and written 
able of stone, what certainty can be felt that any of the 
other * laratioiis arc not equally false ? If no trust is to be 

placed in^OT^jig^^PP attestations which God is represented to have given to 
that part of the law, no other attestations which he is said to have given the 
other enactments and institutions can be entitled to reliance. Neither visible 
theophanics, audible voices, miracles, nor prophecies, which are declared to 
have attended the communication of commands, and to have shewn tliat they 
were from him, can yield them an> corroboration. Indeed, it would be ab- 
solutely incredible that the whole was not, in an equal measure, a fabi i cation. 

the rejection of the Pentateuch as false in its claims to a divine 
origin and authority, would necessarily draw after it the rejection of all the 
other IBooks of the Old Testament ; for they all recognise the truth of the 
P^ntaleuch, and proceed on its histories, enactments, and institutions, as ve- 
They exhibit the Israelitish nation as sustaining the relation to God 
whiepf the Pentateuch represents ; and the priesthood, the sacrifices, the 
covenants, the promises, and the whole system of laws, as instituted by God, 

z 
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as tbat record relates. If they are not his work, it is impossible that the 
other should be. But their rejection draws after it also, as necessarily, the 
rejection of the New Icstaraent ; for the latter ratifies, in the fullest man- 
ner, all the great historical statements, the enactments and the religious in- 
stitutions of the former, and it is on them that the work of redemption 
which it reveals is founded. If the ^Mosaic history of the creation and fall, 
the destruction of the ancient world, the adoption of the Israelites as a pe- 
culiar people, their deliverance from Bgjpt, the proclamation of the Law at 
Sinai, the institution of the priesthood, sacrifices and rites of worship, and 
the interpositions, commands and revelations that are recorded by the pro- 
phets tliat followed, are not from God, it is impossible that the New Tes- 
tament can be, which everywhere recognises them as realities, and is de- 
pendent on them for its truth and propriety. The whole Bible, as a reve- 
lation, thus stands or falls with the first chajilei* of Gencssis, This intimate 
connection with other parts of the Word of God, is in a great degree pecu- 
liar to that record of the creation. The histories, narratives, and even the 
enactments of many other chapters, might be support'd to be suppositious, 
without necessarily destroying the credibility of the inspiration of the re- 
mainder. But the subversion of thi«, from its incorporation in the Law of 
Sinai, necessarily carries with it the subversion of all that follows.” 

To the truth of all this, the writer of these pages }iLlds his heaiiy assent ; 
and he deems these view's entirely consistent with the position taken in this 
work ; while they present in a strong light the reasons which have weighed 
with him in the production of tliis volume. 


Mobile, April 16, 1862. 



APPENDIX. 


THE ISDEBTEDXESS OF JIODERX LlTEliATlIRE TO THE BIBLE/ 

Wherever man is, there is character, both intellectual and 
moral ; and i\\Qdoin<j8 of the man develop that character. In tho 
actions of his life, in the tenor of his confidential discourse, and in 
his epistolary correspondence, the Individual traces an impress 
of himself. 

But communUies^ as well as individuals, may be said to have 
and to exhibit a character of tlieir own. Tho acts of the ^^ovorii- 
l^nt, the enactments of tho lej^islature, the proceodiu] 2 :s of public 
the prevailing custom«5, and tli(‘ tolerated vices, all furnish 
9H|t[,9n of public character : while in the rvrrcnt liferaiarc, tho 
of that character is more decisive still. National 
I"' often as distinctly marked in national literature, as 
of the individual is marked in letters to his intimate 
friea4®^*'^^<’orman literature, in French, in English, in Italian, 
^ndin ^ distinct character, intellectual and moral, 

j^jtoertfunM^Pr' each one, and peculiar to itself. La llcnriado 
neiter could hive been written by an Englishman, nor Othello by 
a Frcuclin'au, nor Goethe’s Faust, nor tlie Orlando hhirioso of 
Ariosto, Ly either of them. 

In like manner, each great age of the world, and almost each 
successive generation of men, has exhibited its own peculiar lite- 
rary chara&ter> The writings of King David or of Isaiah, tho pro- 
ductions of Ilomcr or of Herodotus, could not possibly bo con- 
fottnded with the literature of the Augustan age ; nor could the 
productions of Chrysostom or of Augustine be mistaken for writ- 

^ Delivered befoic the citizens of Mobile, in the Lcctuic-room of the Government- 
street Church, Mobile, Tuesday, December 26, 1843. , 
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ingB of the ngo of Leo X , any more than writings such as those 
of Luther, of Mclancthon, or of Erasmus, could be palmed on lite- 
rary men as the product of the nineteenth century. Constitutional 
temperament, education, the company he keeps, the sentiments ho 
hears, the books he reads, the scenes ho witnesses, and the objects 
he pursues, all combine to influence the opinions, and modify the 
character of the individual. In like manner, the constitution of 
society, the prevailing forms of government, political changes, and 
antecedent revolutions, all combine to modify national charac- 
ter, and to determine the character of the age itself, and conse- 
quently to affect the character of its literature also. 

Among the causes thus operating on the human mind, the views 
entertained of religion cannot bo the least influential ; and conse- 
quently, the extensive dissemination of writings, such as those of 
which the Bible is made up, 7nust have told, and told powerfully, 
upon the sentiments and the writings, at least, if not also upon 
the conduct of men. To some fc\v among ancient writers, such as 
Plato and Seneca, the Scriptures were probably not wholly un- 
known. But it is in modern times only, that these sacred writings 
have been made extensively known: it is, therefore, in modwrn 
literature, chiefly, that wc can look for the influence of revealed 
truth ; and hence, I have proposed to treat of The Indebtedness 
of Modern Literature to the Bible, 

First, then, Wherever present, the Bible has fostered th'* spirit 
of sound learning. From times of the remotest rntiquity, it 
would {ippear that learning and religion have been c jsely con- 
nected together. Not to enlarge on the fact that oven among the 
ancient heathen the priesthood Averc usually their lecined men 
(just as though religion, even in its basest counterfeits, professing, 
as it does, to deal with the interests of the inner spirit of man, 
must necessarily cultivate the intellect, as a part of her own pe- 
culiar province), it is obvious that the chief agents employed of 
heaven to receive and to promulgate revealed truth, were the 
friends and cultivators of learning. Moses, the Jewish lawgiver, 
was learned In all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was, 
unquestionably, the most distinguislied man of his age. The author 
of the book of Job Avas evidently a man of highly cultivated mind. 
The royal Solomon, and among the prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Daniel, were all accomplished scholars : while, eAcn so early 
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as tho time of Samuel, seminaries of learning, called “ schools of 
the prophets , were maintained, from among the students in which 
were selected those on whom God sent tho spirit of prophecy. 

The first teachers of the Christian faith were trained for years 
near the person, and under the instructions of their divine Master, 
so as to be thoroughly versed in ethics and theology ; and then 
they were supernaturally endowed, at once, with a knowledge of 
the languages necessary for tho successful prosecution of their 
mission — a knowledge which, otherwise, the tedious labour of 
years could alone have secured to them. Paul, from whoso pen 
wo have more than from that of any other of the New Testament 
writers, was a man not only of unusual mental vigour, but also 
of varied reading, and of extensive, if not profound erudition. 
But, besides this learning found in some of the sacred writers, 
tho very nature of the Bible is such as to call for attention to 
learning, at least in those who study in orcler to expound it. A 
divine revelation must bo communicated in some particular 
language or languages, which, to men of other nations, must be 
foreign and unintelligible without study. The original tongues of 

K tho New Testament have now, for many ages, been 
;es. A knowledge of these languages can, therefore, 
)nly by careful study. 

i\ to all this, the Bible is, in some parts, of antiquity 
embodies allusions to times, and places, and persons, 
311 1, and so entirely removed out of the range of ordi- 
that, in order to understand it fully, not only must 
uages bo studied, but a wide range of investigation 
0 in history, chronology, geography, and sundry other 
branches of I^no vli-dge. Accordingly it has been found, in every 
age, that where tue Bible was, there learning flourished. Among 
the most assiduous cultivators of learning, in their day, were tlie 
advocates of revealed truth in tho first four centuries of tho Chris- 
tian era. During the long night of intellectual darkness, in what 
are called the middle ages, learning was confined, almost exclu- 
sively, to tho cells of tho monasteries. But in those cells the 
Bible was, and was studied ; while on the great mass of men, from 
whom tho Bible Avas Avithheld, the deep darkness of utter ignor- 
ance rested. So long as the church taught the traditions of men, 
keeping the Bible hid from public view, learning languished, and 
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was found only among the clergy; but when the Reformation 
insisted on the exclusive authority of revelation in matters of 
faith and practice, and proclaimed the Bible as the book for the 
people, learning revived, the study of ancient languages was 
entered upon with ardour, other branches of learning received 
increased attention, numerous versions of the Bible in modern 
tongues were made, and published for the use of the people. 
Commentaries and expository works of various kinds were pro- 
duced and published, and the art of criticism was once more 
called into operation, and greatly improved. So true it is, as 
the learned Blackstone remarks, when advocating the necessity 
for a liberal education at the university, as a preparation for the 
study of law, ‘‘ The sciences arc of a social disposition, and flour- 
ish best in the neighbourhood of each other ; nor is there any 
branch of learning but may be helped and improved, by assistance 
drawn from other arts.’’ Blackstone’s Commentaries, book i. § 
1, vol. i. p. 19. And we may add, there is no one branch of 
learning which can bo thoroughly mastered, without attention to 
many other departments of knowledge ; yea, a love for one learned 
pursuit will inevitably impel to the study of kindred and illustra- 
tive branches of knowledge. Thus it was actually found that, 
wherever the Bible was, there learning took up her abode, and 
multiplied her votaries, and achieved her triumphs. But learning 
is the foundation of literature. In fostering learning, then, the 
Bible has rendered essential service to the cause of literature. 
It has called it into existence, and mainly determined its character. 

For, secondly, Soiiie of the profoundest works o f modelrn lite^ 
rature have been called forth bij the Bible, Wherever the Bible 
is known and duly prized, it awakens a spirit of learned research* 
Ancient languages — the classics of Greece and Rome, well as ci 
Judea — become objects of diligent study; and learned lexicons, and 
laboriously compiled gi’arnmars, and critical editions of the ancient 
classics (those of Greece especially), are put forth as a means of 
elucidating the sacrejj text, or of fitting tlie student of revealed 
truth rightly to investigate, properly to appreciate, and correctly 
to expound it. For the same purpose also the vast stores of an- 
cient history must be unlocked to furnish the world with such 
w^orks as Prideaux’s Connection of Sacred and Profane History, 
the Annals of Archbisliop Usher, and the works of Lightfoote, of 
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Horne, of Lardner, and (\ilmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. An im- 
mense amount of learning has been einjdoyed in framing commen- 
taries on the Bible and expositions of its several books. Pole’s 
Synopsis of Critical Expositions, Blayney’s Jeremiah, Lowth’s 
Isaiah, Newton on the Prophecies, Ainsworth on the Pentateuch, 
Michaelis on the Old and on the New Testament, Campbell’s 
Notes on the Gospels, Ilosemnuller’s Scholia, and the Commenta- 
ries of Kuiuoel, are all works of great learning, and they discover 
vast research. 

Besides this, in reply to the objection of infidels, many able 
works have been written in defence of the Bible, from Watson’s 
Apology, Leland’s View of Deistical Writers, and Paley’s Evi- 
dences, down to the Evidences as presented by Bishop M’llvaino 
of this country, and by Bishop Wilson of Calcutta. Eor vigorous 
thought, sound reasoning, lindd arrangement, and beautiful sim- 
plicity of style, many of the productions of this class stand unrival- 
led in our language. The works of Paley espc^cially arc models 
of composition and of felicitous reasoning. 

In other departments the Bible has called forth the works of 
Bochart, of Roland, and Lowth on Hebrew poetry, all distinguish- 
ed for profound erudition ; while in our own language (to say no- 
thing of Milton, of Young, and of Pollok.) such writers as Jeremy 
lor, Horne, Hooker, Barrow, Sherlock, Bishop Butler, and a 
(constituting the very flower of our English litera- 
induced to write solely from reverence for the Bible, 
literature the Bible has proved the most liberal of all 

pailfQij)*. 

But, Uiirdly, The science of jurisprudence is largely indehted 
to the Bible. This every sound lawyer will readily allow. In the 
books of Moses, written in the very remotest age of the world, and 
when mankind were everywhere little better than barbarians, wc 
have presented in brief a body of laws which to this day is admit- 
ted by those most competent to judge to be the very best code ever 
given to mankind — the model on which all subsequent legislators 
hWo proceeded in framing their statutes. 

As God,” says Blackstone, when he created matter, and 
endued it with a principle of mobility, established certain rules for 
the direction of that motion, so when ho created man and endued 
him with free will to conduct himself in all parts of life, ho laid 
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down certain immutable laws of nature whereby that free will is, 
in some degree, regulated and restrained, and gave him also the 
faculty of reason to discover the purport of those laws. These are 
the eternal and immutable laws of good and evil, to which God 
himself always conforms, and which, as applicable to man, reason 
can discover, and which are so admirably ordered of God as always 
to promote the substantial and permanent happiness of men — such, 
e. g. as that we should live honourably, hurt nobody, and render 
to every one his due. Indeed to these three precepts Justinian 
has reduced the whole doctrine of law. This is the Law of Na- 
ture. But further, in compassion to the frailty, the imperfection, 
and the blindness of human reason, God hath been pleased, at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners, to discover and enforce his laws 
by an immediate and direct revelation. The doctrines thus de- 
livered we call the revealed or Divine Law, and they are to be found 
only in /the holy Scriptures. These precepts, when revealed, are 
found, upon comparison, to be really a part of the original law of 
nature, as they tend, in all their consequences, to man’s felicity ; 
but, though agreeable to right reason, reason, unaided and alone, 
could not make them known. Upon these two foundations — the 
law of nature and the law of revelation — depend all human laws ; 
that is to say, no human laws should contradict these.” ‘ 


^ I think mybclf happy in being able to introduce the following noble testimony to 
the value of the Bible, in legal science and civil government, from the pen of that able 
jurist and distinguished man, Chief Justice Ilornblower of New Jeiscy, found in his 
charge to the Grand Jury of Essex County, N. J, Jan, 7, 1843. “ We have in the 

Bible a wiser and a holier rule of action than the wisdom of man ever conceived, and in 
fewer words than all the learning of the bchools ever compressed the wisest of their 
maxims : ‘Whatsoever yo would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them^' 
T'his is emphatically the golden rule. It is universal in its application, and eteimal in 
its principles. It lies at the foundation of our jurisprudence, legal and equitable, civil 
and criminal ; and if acted on, this would do more to purify society, and elevate man 
his true dignity as a rational and immortal being, than all the leamin|; of the schools)^ 
and the vain philosophy of the world. ^ 

“ It is a short and simple lesson that all may learn, from the lisping child of civilisjft^ 
tion to the grey-headed and untutored savage of the wilderness — a lesson which, if all 
would inculcate and practise, would smooth down the asperities of life, mitigate the sor- 
rows incident to humanity, sweeten the springs of domestic enjoyment, strengthen and 
beautify the bonds of the social compact, dispense with the officers of justice, demolish 
our prisons, and pull down the last soaffold that should ever be erected for the execu- 
tion of the convict. 

‘‘ But instead of this, we are constantly told of the dignity and perfectibility of human 
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Thus full and explicit is the great commentator on law, in re- 
gard to the supreme authority of the Bible in legal science : and 
in the writings of the ablest jurists everywhere arc found, express- 
ed or implied, similar concessions to the fundamental importance 
of the Bible in the science of jurisprudence. So close, indeed, is 
the connection between biblical and legal knowledge, that “ during 
the middle ages (as Sclden remarks) the clergy, as they then en- 
grossed every other branch of learning, so they were particularly 
remarkable for their proficiency in the study of the law : it was 
then taught by them in the inonastories, in tlio universities, and in 
the families of the principal nobility.” ‘‘ Nullus clericus, nisi causi- 
dicus” (every priest is a lawyer), is the character given of them 
soon after the Conquest. The judges, therefore, wore usually cre- 
ated out of the sacred order, as was the case also among the Nor- 
mans ; and all the inferior officers in courts of law were supplied 
by the lower clergy, which has caused their successors to be deno- 
minated CLERKS (clcrici) to this day. 

But again, fourthly. The Bible has greathj contributed to prO’- 
mote the general diffasion of intelUgence among the mass of the 
people. Various considerations combine to assure us that such is 
the fact. The testimony of all competent and impartial observers 
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noble qualities of the mind, and the elevating influence of education in the 
Adds of art and science upon the happiness of man : and each lecturer in his 
^8t discovered some new principle in nature, or above nature, which is to 
ilh of life, &c, 

nits in human intellect can tell me whence Moses derived his science 
Wifhii^nt admitting the supernatural and divine authority of the Ten Com- 
I ' hall I ^gin to listen with more reverence to the teachers of human per- 
In tb^ £ short and comprehensive code we find given to us a perfect rule of 
eting the whole ground of man’s existence ; a rule, not only prescribing our 
duty to ^ md and man, in our external behaviour, but reaching to the secret thoughts 
and feelings of our hearts in every possible condition of life, and in all our relations to 
our Maker and our fellow-beings. The wisdom of ages, the learning and philosophy of 
the schools, have never discovered a single defect in that code. Not a virtue which is 
not there inculcated. Not a vice, in its most doubtful and shadowy form, which is not 
th^ prohibited. Whence, then, £ ask, did the great Jewish lawgiver derive his 
8{^it of legislation ? If that code was written by the finger of the Almighty, let us 
boWeto it with holy reverence, and seek no better rule of life, nor any wiser principles 
of IlSitibn. But if they emanated only from the capacious mind, and were dictated by 
th^Jidlsdom of Moses — then Moses was a wiser, a more learned man, than any of our 
ne# teachers; and I had rather be under bis jurisdiction and keep his command* 
mei^, than learn new rules of civil polity and social intercourse from the most learned 
and wise of the present day.” 
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declares, that among the mass of the people in those countries yet 
destitute of a knowledge of revelation, gross ignorance prevails. 
The little learning they do possess is confined to a very small 
class, the privileged few : the body of the population are, in point 
of intellect, but little elevated above the brutes around them. Yea, 
even in nations nominally Cliristian, the difference in the amount 
of intelligence among the common people, where the Bible is open 
to all, and among those where it is not in their hands, is almost 
incredibly great. Go among the poorer population of Catholic 
Ireland, of Italy, of Spain, or even of France, and you will find the 
grossest ignorance almost universally prevalent. They arc taught 
to delegate the care of their future interests to their priests, and 
with the delegation they seem to abandon almost the power of 
thought. In sucli communities you will find many minds naturally 
shrewd, vigorous, and active, but shrunk and paralyzed for want 
of having their powers called into proper action, llelying on 
mere outw^ard rites, truth, in all her majesty, her beauty, and her 
far-reaching influences, seems liid from their view, and lost even to 

their wishes iXow, >^ith such a people, compare tlio same 

class of population as found in Scotland, or in new England, where 
the Bible is, emphatically, “ the inoplc' s hook where it is found 
in every house, in the rich man’s library, and on the cottager’s 
table, where it is read in every school-liouse, and where its sacred 
precepts are reverently listened to around the cheerful hearth of 
the day-labourer, and you will find a great difference in the amount 
of popular intelligence. This the Scottish poet, Burns, well un- 
derstood ; and accordingly he describes his cottage labourer clos- 
ing the pleasant family intercourse on Saturday night : 

“The cheerful supper done, wi’ hciious face, 

Ihcy round the ingle form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride : 

His bonnet reverently is hiid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare : 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care ; 

And, ‘ Let us worship God,' he says, with solemn air. 

“The priest dike father reads the sacred page, 

How yl6ram was the friend of God on high, 
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Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalck’s ungracious pi'ogeny : 

Or how the royal hard did groaning lie 
Beneath the strpke of Heaven’s avenging ire : 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry, 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild seraphic fire, 

Or other holy seers, that tun’d the sacred l)re, 

“ Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme — 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shod : 

How He who boro in heaven the second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 

How his first followers and servants sped — 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 

How he, who lone in Piitmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 

And heard great Babylon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s command, 

“ Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s eternal King 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays. 

* # * # ^ 

From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.” 



0 , — ill such a country it is that you find a thinking, reasoning 
LU^linity, given to I'cflection, and comparatively free from super- 
rt* Nor is the cause of this difference unintelligible or ob- 
By the amazing truths which it presents, the Bible is di- 
? calculated to awaken thought, intense thought ; and it fur- 
riandaut materials to feed and to maintain thought, Des- 
iv6,,ition, man’s thoughts are confined to this world, its 
taros, and its interests : and what can the mere no- 
deity, like the heathen idols, or of a patron saint to 
fr‘>tection, do to elevate the thoughts and stimulate 

How meagre and uninfluciitial were the notions of superior 
beings, entertained by the most polished of ancient pagan philoso- 
phers. But, open the page of inspiration before man’s eye, and 
Wibit a host of glorious truths and ennobling ideas is at once pre- 
senltod to his mind ! The nature and attributes of the Eternal 
his boundless power, his spotless holiness, his inflexible jns- 
tici, man’s responsibility, and, above all, the stupendous discovc*- 
lies of divine mercy in the plan of redemption, are truths blazing 
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OR every page of tho Bible, — truths admirably adapted to arrest 
attention, to awaken thought, profound, intense, long-continued 
thought, and by their influence to touch the springs of human feel- 
ing, expand the very dimensions of the mind itself, and now model 
tho entire character. These and similar truths (presented only 
in the Bible) cannot be uninfluential on the mind that perceives 
and contemplates them. Just so far as the Bible is known and 
studied in a community are these truths known, and so far must 
their influence bo felt. But if an ennobling influence be thus dif- 
fused over the public mind, the effects of that influence cannot fail 
to shew itself on the literature, which is at once the offspring and 
the gauge of popular intellect. 

But, fifthly, The Bible has elevated the tone of morals in hu- 
man society^ and hats aitakened a gentler hpirit in rnarCs bosom. 
That tho standard of morals is greatly elevated by the Bible, no 
well-informed person can doubt. A comparison of heathen tribes, 
ancient or modern, with a Christian community in this respect, pre- 
sents ample confirmation of this position. The picture of heathen 
morals drawn by the Apostle Paul in the first chapter of Homans, 
and in sundry other passages in his epistles, is found reflected in 
the pages of tho most polished writers of classical antiquity, both 
Greek and Roman ; and the testimony of missionaries long resident 
among tho heathen of our own day, and that of observant and i’^i- 
partial travellers, assures us that it is a faithful likeness to the 
present hour. Tho pages of ancient learning and elegance ai'o 
often defaced by unutterable abominations, which appear to have 
been placed there with hardly a consciousness of impropriety on 
the part of tho accomplished writers. There may^ indeed, be simi- 
lar abominations perpetrated in the bosom of society n<>w, and 
possibly tho amount of actual wickedness is not very 0^l$|^ly di- 
minished in our day, for the human heart is always uio same. 
But, if so, the evil is perpetrated secretly and cautiously, not chal-^ 
longing notice in open day. It is, even by the perpetrators, felt 
to be an evil, a thing to bo ashamed of, not protruded before others 
and openly gloried in. Works which, in the polished ago of Au- 
gustus, were everywhere well received, would not now be tolerated: 
no man would dare to publish them in any country in Christen- 
dom, Even in the corrupt capitals of Europe, however reckless 
the dissipation of actual life, literature must present at least the 
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external aspect of decency. The unprincipled and the abandoned 
may now be as desperately wicked as were the most dissolute 
among the heathen of old, but there is now, through the inttucnco 
of tlie Bible, an incomparably larger proportion of human society, 
than heathenism ever knew, that love and practise purity of life ; 
and the influence of these serves to restrain the open exhibition of 
licentiousness, in every part of the community, and in every grade 
of society. 

Moreover, the peaceful sjyint of revelafion has spread its in- 
fluence far and wide through every part of human society. Men 
no longer deem all foreign nations barbarians, lying almost be- 
yond the pale of humanity. No longer is warfare conducted in the 
spirit of sanguinary ferocity that prevailed among ancient pagans, 
and still prevails among heathen tribes. Formerly captives taken 
in war were put to death in cold blood, without any sense of injus- 
tice, any feeling of shame. The mildest doom impending over the 
captive was to pass his life in hopeless slavery under his con- 
queror, or those to whom that conqueror might sell him. ‘‘ Even 
so late as the sixteenth century (says Chancellor Kent), in many 
instances, shipwrecked strangers were made prisoners, and sold 
as slaves, without exciting any complaint, or oflending any public 
isense of shame. Numerous cases occurred of acts of the grossest 

rfidy and cruelty towards mere strangers, as well as towards 
enemies. Prisoners were put to death for their gallantry and bravo 
in war. There was no reliance to bo placed upon the 
wd#4 "^nd honour of men in power.” (Kent’s Com. vol. i. p. 9.) 

4 decided reformation of manners and improvement of feeling 
has ia^en effected in modern times ; ‘‘ and,” says Chancellor Kent 
again (vol. i. p. 1 0), “ the iiiflueiico of Christianity (?. e. the Bible) 
has been very efficient towards the introduction of a better and 
morb enlightened sense of right and justice among the several go- 
vernments of Europe. It taught the duty of benevolence to stran- 
gers^ of humanity to the vanquished, of the obligation of good 
ftdtiil — of the sin of murder, revenge, and rapacity. The history 
of Europe, during the^arlier periods of modern history, abounds 
witljp interesting and strong cases, to shew the authority of revela- 


tioti nver turbulent princes and fierce warriors, and the effect of 
that^authority in meliorating manners, checking violence, and in- 


troducing a system of morals which inculcated peace, moderation, 
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and justice,” Just so far as the doctrines of the Bible are re- 
ceived which teach that men are all of one race^ members of one 
family, children of the same heavenly Father, may the spirit of 
humanity be expected to prevail ; and when, moreover, the soul’s 
immortality is fully admitted, it throws a sacredness over the esti- 
mate of human life, and presents war and bloodshed and violence 
in a most repulsive light. Accordingly, a more humane and libe- 
ral spirit characterizes the intercourse of nations one with another : 
a resort to war (except in cases of absolute necessity) is every- 
where condemned -by public opinion, and modern literature shews 
the mfx(,ence of this change ; it is more liberal, it breathes less 
of a sanguinary spirit, and exhibits far more refinement, gentle- 
ness, and delicacy of feeling. More especially is this change ap- 
parent in the different manner in which woman is everywhere 
treated in Christian society, and the different light in which she 
is depicted and spoken of in literary works. On this point much 
might bo said, but this brief allusion must here suffice. As wo- 
man sways a gentle but all-commanding infliuence at the domestic 
hearth, . and in the community around her ; as her spirit is pre- 
eminently the presiding genius of homo, with all its calm joys ; so, 
in the literature of modern times, the altered position of woman 
seems to shew itself, in a pure and hallowed influence shed over 
the whole range of literary production. Her gentle spirit is there, 
as in the home of the mind. But it is the Bible that has elevated 


^ It is gratifying to bo able now (April, 1852) to adduce tlic testimony of a scliolar 
like Bunsen, expressed in a woik published long after this Lcctiiro was deliver — as 
to the decided teaching of the Bible, that men arc all of one lace. Under the head of 
“ Greek and Roman Research” in ancient history, Bun^sen thus expresses himseh : — 
“ Soon after the time of Diodorus, and in the days of Pliny himself, when, the spirit of 
Greek historical research, whether as regards Egypt or the ancient wot^d at large, had 
become extinct, neiv life was imparted to it by the inspiring sentiment of the unity of 
human nature^ shed abroad by the Christian religion'' (Egypt’s Place in the World’s 
History, vol. i. p. 158. Eng. Trans. Lond. 1848.) Here the learned Bunsen asseHs 
that historical research derived new life from the doctrine of the unity of human races 
taught in the ^ible. 

Again: “ In the contemplation of human history, Faith begins, as the Sacred Books 
do, with the divine origin of things, and starting fromftho great facts of creation and 
the UNITY OP THE HUMAN RACE.” (Idem, p. 164.) 

This testimony is full and explicit ; it needs no comment. A mere vulgar pi ejudice^ 
as the advocates of diversity of races call the doctrine of the unity of races, could hardly 
have exerted this enlivening influence on the spirit of historical research. Error is 
not usuaUy ennobling in its influences. 
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woman, cultivated her mind, polished her maimers, and chastened 
her spirit ; and through her it has sent this gentle influence on 
human intercourse and on modern literature. 

But again, sixthly. The Bible has furnished to modern litera-’ 
ture topics of peculiar grandeur, and thoughts of rare heautg, uU 
terly unknown whei'e revelation is not How poor and unsatis- 
factory were the conceptions of the most distinguished writers of 
classical antiquity concerning the nature and the destiny of man, 
and especially coiiceniing a. superior power. How huiiuin in their 
passions, and degraded in character, are (dl of the numerous gods 
and demi-gods with which Homer peoples liis Olympus. How 
even the wisest of the ancient philosophers encumber their descrip- 
tion of a supreme deity by the notion of the stern decrees of irre- 
sistible fate to which tlie highest of tlieir deities is subject. Among 
many things that arc beautiful, and some that arc truly sublime, 
this poverty of thought respecting the great First Cause exerts an 
influence that is continually felt. In the writings of tlie wisest of 
the ancients, inan is often represented as equtil in dignity of charac- 
ter to their gods, if not positively superior. ^ 

But now, what a commanding influence over the whole range of 
human thought and conception, flows from the sublime idea pre- 
sented in revelation, of one God, tlie cause of all things, himself 
uncMised, eternal, unchangeable, supremely independent, perfect in 
his i^ture, and intinite in all his attributes. The presentation of 
that pne glorious conception to the mind is like the rising of the 
the ifodily vision ; the darkness and uncertainty previously 
on t\v’*y object are dissipated, and a world bursts forth 
in idi ils beauty of forms, its symmetry of proportions, 
ani|HTOl|tipbcity of mutual relations, each object appearing in 
its tru^c nMu^, its proper position, its due connections. Who can 
estimate llu- far-reaching influence gn human tliought of this one 
discovery of a spiritual being, the Creator of all, who said, Let 
there be light,'' and there was light; wlio “ spake, and it was 
done ; who commanded, and it stood fast?" What a subject 
Ibr reflection — an Almighty God, omnipresent and omniscient ! 
How can it do other than influence and new model the whole cur- 
rent of human thought, and the very modes of expressing thought 1 
Now, this grand idea is derived from the Bible, and no one yet has 
estimated the amount of sublime thought and ennobling sentiment 
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it has shed over our modern literature, even those portions of it • 
that have proceeded from men who scoff at that very Bible to 
which they are indebted for nearly every thought that gives force 
and beauty to their productions ; as, c. g, that conception of By- 
ron’s, presenting, in the presence of Manfred, the Spirit of Evil to 
the gaze of the startled Abbot, who exclaims, with pious horror, 


“ Ah f lie unveils his aspect . on his brow 
The thunder scars are gra^en : from his eye 
Glares forth the immortality of hell !’’ 


The doom of Cain was obviously in the writer’s mind. And what 
but a reflected image of grand ideas presented in the Bible, is that 
beautiful passage near the close of Childe Harold, the address to 
the ocean ? 

“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee, in vain . 

Man markb the earth with ruin, his control 
Stops with the shore : ujion the watery plain 
The wrecks are all th) deed, nor doth x’emain 
A shadow of man’s lavagc, sa\c his own. 

When, for a moment, like a chop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a gra\e, unkncH’d, untoflin’d, and unknown. 

“ 'lime writes no wi'inkles on thine azure brow ; 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now’, 

Thou glorious mirror, w'hcre the Almightj^’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests . in xill time 

Calm or coiw ulsed, in bree/e or gale or storm. 

Icing the pole, or in the tornd clime 

Dark heading: boundless, endless, and sublime. 

The image of eterxiit^ — the throne 

Of the invisible ; — even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 

Obe} s thee ; — thou goest forth dread, fathomless, $lone.” 

Compared with such images, the finest figures of ancient classic 
eloquence are tame and common-place. But every one of these 
splendid images is furnished in the Bible. Thus, the creation of 
the monsters of the deep out of the slime of ocean^ is an idea sug- 
gested by that passage in Genesis ii. 20, 21. And God created 
great whales (sea-monsters), and every living creature that 
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rnoveihf which the ^waters brought forih abundant Ig, after their 
kind. TIio iinpotenco of man on the ocean is suggested by con- 
trast from the scriptural declaration of God’s exclusive power to 
say to the boisterous elenuuit, “ hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” Job xxxviii. 
11. While the idea of the ocean’s being God’s throne, and the 
Almighty's form glassing itself in tempests upon oeean^ as in a 
7nirror, is only a beautiful presentation of the thought so often 
found in lioly Avrit, that God^ as kinjy siiteth upon the foods ; 
he 7naketh ilarknei^s his pavilion round about him ; thick clouds 
and tempests are under his feet ; — gta^ he rideth upon the wings 
of the wind. That fine passage in Manfred, in which the sage de- 
fies the fiend, and declares hiinseir the architect of his own des- 
tiny : 


— ■ • — “ Back to tliy hell. 

Tlioii hast no power u]>on im*, that 1 feel ; 

Thou never fehalt pobseiss me, that 1 know. 

AVIiat I have done, is done. J have Avitliin 
A toilure 'which could nothing jjain from thine : 

The mind which is immoital, niakts itself 
Requital for its good or e\il thoughts, 

Is its own origin of ill, and end, 

And its own place nud time; its innate sense, 

When stri])ped of this mortaliU, deiives 
Xo colour from the fleeting things without ; 

But is absorbed in Mith r.inee or in joy, 

Born from the knowledge of its own desert. 

Thou didst not tempt me. and thou couldbt not temp me ; 

I ha\e not betn thy dupe, nor am thy prey, 

But was my own dcblrojer, and will be 
M> own hereafter. — Back, \e baffled fiends ’ 

The band of death ib on me, — but not \ourb 

is but a poetic amplification of the Bible doctrine, “ Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall ho also reap.” 

Uhe several passages in different writers in Avhicli remorse is so 
Tivftly described — such as that of Pollok, book Hi. p. 83 — 


“ There is a fire, that on the verge of God’s commandments 
Buriib, and on the vitals feeds of all who i)a‘‘S — 

Who pass— there meet remorse I ” 

2 A 
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An that splendid passage in Byron’s Giaour — 

“ The mind that broods o*er guilty woes, 

Is like the scorjnon, girt by fire, 

In circle narrowing as it glows ; 

The flames around their captive close, 

Till, inly searched by thousand throes, 

And maddening in her ire, 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

The sting she nourished for her foes, 

Whose venom never was vain, 

Gives but one pang, and cures- all pain, 
And darts into her desperate brain. 

So do the dark in soul expire, 

Or live, like scorpion girt by fire : 

So writhes the mind remorse hath riven, — 
Unfit for earth, undoom’d for heaven ; 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 

Around it flame, within it death 1 ” — 


are plainly based upon the Bible representations of the restless- 
ness of the wicked, to whom there is no peace ; and especially 
upon that terrific image of unending rcmoi’sc hereafter, where their 
worm diefh not, and the fire is- not quenched. So that graphic 
couplet from Shakespeare’s Henry VI. — 

‘‘ Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 

The thief doth fear each bush an oflicer.” 


And again — 

“ What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted. 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; ^ 

And he, but naked, — though locked up in steel, 

W^hose conscience with injustice is corrupted’^ — 

exhibit, only more amplified, the thought of Solomon, T \e 
wicked flee when no man pursucth ; — but the righteous a e 
bold as a lion!” Prov. xxviii, 1. — The same thought, doubtless, 
gave birth to those striking lines in Scott’s Marmion : 


“ Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 
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A feather daunts the brave : 

A fool’s wild speech confounds the wise, 
And proudest princes veil their eyes 
Before their meanest slave.” 


There is a curious and very beautiful idea presented in Camp- 
bell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, viz. that the very dagger which slays 
the cruel foe is sharpened by contact with the heart it smites : 


“ Old Outalissi woke his battle song — 
***** 

To whet a dagger on their stony hearts, 

And smile avenged, ere >ct his eagle spirit parts.” 

A similar thought is involved in the bitter taunt that Gratiano 
throws out against Shylock, as he is whetting his knife on the solo 
of his shoe, in the trial of Antonio, on his bond, before the Duke, 
in the merchant of Venice : 

“ Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 

Thou mak’st thy knife keen 1 ” 

Now, in both these passages, the thonght is but a reflected image 
of the figure so often employed in the Bible, of “ a heart of stone^" 
to denote extreme obduracy in evil. 

It is from the Bible alone that we derive any certain knowledge 
of a future state — the idea of a heaven of purity and joy for the 
righteous, of a hell of sorrow for the wicked. How puerile were 
the conceptions of the ancient philosophers as to the condition of 
the good in Elysium (a land of discontented shadows, pining ever 
after earth and its pleasures), and of the fantastic griefs of the 
bad in Tartarus, when compared with the recorded decision of 
th4( Bible, “ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ^ — 
in heaven or in hell for ever I How many pleasing associations, 
also, are connected with our knowledge of angelic beings, spirits 
yet nobler than men ! But the existence of angels is made known 
to us only in the Bible. 

Withdraw the Bible, then, from among men, destroy the know- 
ledge of all that is taught in the Bible, and what words can ex- 
press the change which would at once take place in our literature ? 
The origin of man, the Fall, the Deluge, the early historjr of our 
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race, the primal settlement of nations, — the history of the pa- 
triarchs, the origin and early history of that singular race the 
Jews, are all eflectually swept out of memory : with them, 
the splendid creations of Milton’s genius sink into annihilation ; 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim and his Holy War are lost to us ; the manly 
reasoning of Puley, the profound argument of Butler, the eloquence 
of Barrow and Sherlock, of Tillotson and T*i}lor, of IIowo and 
Flavel, of llobort Hall, of Dwight and ("halmers, share a similar 
fate. The learned labours of PrideauK and Leland, and Stilling- 
fle(d and AVatson. of Leslie and West, of Michaclis, of Berigel and 
Kennicott, of Beza, of Calvin, of LutluT, and of a host innume- 
rable, are all buried in eternal oblivion ; while the fc)>veetest strains 
of Klopstock, of Tasho, of Dante, of our own Thomson and Pope, 
of Cowper and Montgomery, of Cann)boll and of Scott, die away 
in eternal silence. The reasonings of liocke, of Stewart, of Beid, 
and even of Brown, mubi be tmtirely n(‘w-niodelIcd ; and scarcely 
will the department of natural science remain unscathed, so 
wide-spread, so almost universal would bo tho SAveep of destruc- 
tion among the noblest works of our literature, that must follow 
in the train of tho Bible’s (.xtinctioii. 

Moreover, from the mere remnant of literature that would 
escape utter oblivion, the richebt ornaments, the most striking 
thoughts, tho most impressive figures, ^vould bo erased : — for the 
choicest of all these arc borrowed from the Bible. When you 
meet with a peculiarly grand thought or forcible figure in the 
Avorks of such writers as Dryden, Pope, Byi*oii — aye Shakespeare 
himself, the master deeply learned in the liiiman heart — you will 
find, almost certainly, that it is drawn from the Bible ; it is the 
echo of some thought there found. Thus that beautiful closing 
line in the luncral song on the burial of iSir John Moore, “ We left 
hhn alone with his is obviously but a reflex image of the 

sublime picture furnislicd by Isaiah, when describing Sheol, the 
place where the dead are congregated : ** All tho kings of the 
earth, even all of them, lie in glory, every one in his own house.” 
Isa. xiv. 18. 

In like manner, Byron’s Giaour has a fine passage, in which, 
after Ilassan has been slain by a sudden onslaught of his foe, tho 
Giaour, the mother of Ilassan, is represented as awaiting his re- 
turn, and wondering at his delay ; thus — 
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“ Tlie browsing eamc*! bolls are tinkling, 

Ilis inotli(*r looked from Ler lattice liigb, 

She saw the dews of eve besprinkling 
The pasture green beneatli her e\e, 

She saw the ])lanets faintl} twinkling: 

’Tis twilight — sure his train is nigh. 

She could not rest in his ganlen bower, 

But gazctl through the grate of his steepest tower : 
Why comes he not ? his steeds are fleet, 

Xor shrink they from the summer hi-at ; 

Why sends not the bridegroom his promhe 1 gifl 


This spirited description is but a modern application of a yet 
finer passage in the triuuipliant song of Deborah, the Jewish pro- 
pJietess and Judge (Judges v. 28-30): The mother of Sisera 

looked out at a window, and cried through the lattice, ‘ Why is 
his cliariot so long in coming ? Why tarry the wheels of liis 
chariots V Her wise ladies answered her, Yea ; slic returned 
answer to litTsclf, Have tlit'y not sped ! Have they not divided the 
prey? to every man a damsel or two : to Sisera a prey of divers 
colours, of divers colours of needlework, of divers colours of needle- 
work on both sides, meet for the necks of them that take the spoils 
That touching passage in Childe Harold, in which the untimely 
death of ihe Princess Charlotte of England, and of her new-born 
son, is lamented, is but a sweet echo of one of the most beautiful 
passages found in the Hebrew prophets — 


Iliirk ! forth from (he aln^s a voice proceeds, 

A long low dhtant muiiniir of dread sound, 

Such as arises when a nation bleeds 

With some deep and irniiiedic.ibJe wound ; 

Through storm and darkness j^awns the pending ground, 
The gulf is thfck with phantoms; — but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrowned 
And pale — but lovely, ^ * 

Scion of chiefs and moiiarchs ! where art thou V 
Fond hope of many nations — art thou dead V 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? ” 


This is truly beautiful, but its whole beauty is borrowed. It is 
only a skilful application of that passage in Isaiah which repre- 
sents the shades of the monarchs of earth gathered in Acheron, 
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and awaiting the coming of the shade of the mighty king of Ba- 
bylon : The abyss from beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee at 
thy coming : it stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief 
ones of the earth : it hath raised up from their thrones all the 
kings of the nations. All they shall speak and shall say unto 
thee, Art thou also become weak as we ? Thy pomp is brought 
down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols : the worm is spread 
under thee, and the worms cover tliee. IIow art thou fallen from 
lieaven, 0 Lucifer, son of the morning ! how art thou cut down to 
the ground, which didst weaken the nations ! ” (Isaiah xiv. 9-12.) 
So also that affecting picture which the noble poet presents to the 
widowed husband of the lamented i>rincess — 

“ Of sackcloth was thy wedding garments made, 

Thy biidal liuit is ashes : in the dust 
The fair-haiicd daughter of the isles is laid ; — 

The lo\e of millions — * * * 

is but a judicious application of the figures which arc furnished in 
the Hebrew prophet’s delineation of the afflicted daughter of Ju- 
dah, Lam. ii. 10: “ The ciders of the daughter of Judah sit upon 
the ground, and keep silence : they have cast up dust upon their 
heads, they have girded themselves with sackcloth ; the virgins of 
Jerusalem hang down their heads to the ground.” And also, 
Jeremiah vi. 26 : “ Oh, daughter of Judah, gird thee with sack- 
cloth, and wallow thyself in ashes : make thee mourning as for an 
only son, most bitter lamentation.” 

Nor is it a far-fetched nor an improbable idea that would 
attribute the poetic beauty >^llich invests the introduction, by 
Shakspeare, of the ghost of Banquo, and of that of Hamlet^s 
father, to the ideas awakened in the poet’s mind by the Old Tes- 
tament record of the raising up of the spirit of the prophet Samuel, 
by the witch of Endor ; and also the whole of the great dramatic 
bard’s supernatural machinery of the witches in Macbeth, the 
fairies in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the obedient spirits 
of Prospero in the Tempest, to the obscure intimations given in the 
sacred record, of men’s having attempted, in times of old, to have 
dealings with familiar spirits. I here hazard no conjecture as 
to the true interpretation of such passages in holy writ. I am 
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alluding merely to tlie influence which the popular understanding 
of them has had on prevalent superstitions, and on our literature, 
into which these superstitions have been wrought with so much 
skill, aud so fine an effect. Nor can wo doubt that the idea of 
Mcphistopheles in his Faust, and of his dance and song of the 
witches, was so suggested to Goethe ; — and of his Manfred to 
Byron. In his last-mentioned poem, also, the appearance of the 
shadowy outline of the fiend before Manfred, slowly only, and with 
horror, discerned by the pious Abbot, thus — 

“ Mavf, Look there ! — what dost thou see? 

Ab. Nothing! 

Look there, 1 say, 

And steadfastly : — now tell me what thou scest! 

Ah, That which should shake me, — but I fear it not. 

I see a dark and awful figure rise, 

T^ike an infernal god, from out the earth ; 

Ills face wrapt in a mantle, and his tbrm 
Robed as with angry clouds” — 


strongly brings to mind that sublime passage in the book of Job 
(Job iv. ]4-l()) : “ In thoughts from visions of the niglit, when 
d&ep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me and trembling, 
which made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before 
my face ; the hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still — but I 
could not discern the form thereof: an image was before mine 
eyes; — there was silence, and I heard a voice.** The dream of 
Clarence, in Shakspcare*s Tlichard III., is cast in the same mould. 
These are but sp<‘cimens, hastily selected, in illustration of my 
position, that many of the finest sentiments, and the most beautiful 
images that adorn our modern literature, are only the echoes of 
i houghts expressed in the Bible. 

And nowhere is this rich echo of Bible thoughts more distinctly 
perceptible than in that inimitable address of Portia, when perso- 
nating the learned Dr Balthazar, to the relentless Shylock, in 
order to move him to abate the rigour of his demand against An- 
tonio, in the Merchant of V enice. 

“ The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the earth beneath. It is twice blessed 
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Jt blossctli him that gives, and liim that takes ; 
’Tis iniglitiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 

Ilis sceptre shews the force of temper dl 2^ower, 
The allnbute of awe and majesty, 

Whendu doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 

But mercy is jvbove this scei^trcd sway ; 

Tt is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute of God himself ; 

And earthly i)ower doth then bhew likest God’s 
AVhen mercy seasons justice. Tlierefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 

’'Fhat in the course of justice none of us 
Sliould see salvation : we do pray for m(M-(*y ; 

And that same imiyer doth teach us all to render 
Idle deeds of mere} 


So clearly does this fine jiassagc re-echo Bible thoughts tlirough- 
out, that it is diiricult, as wo hear it, not to feel as though listen- 
ing to sentences selected dir(‘ctly from the Bible itself. And truly 
the language used in the Bible comes very ncm’ it : e. g* “ Mercy 
rejoicoth against judgment,” Jas. ii. 13. “ The discndioii of a 

man dcforrctli his anger, and it is liis gloi’y to pass by a trans- 
gression,” Prov. xix. 11. ]\I(Tcy and truth jireserve a king; 
and liis throne is npliolden by mercy,” Prov. xx. 28. “ Forgive 

us our trespasses, as wo forgive them that trcsjiass against us.” 

Verily I say unto you, if ye forgive not every man his brother 
their trespasses, neither will your lioavoiily Father forgive you.” 

Again — that mucli admired i>assage in the d'empest — 

“ The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn t(*niph‘s, the givat globo itsidf, 

Yea, all wliich it inherit, sliall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stulF 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ” — 


is notliing more than a fine amplification of two short passages 
from the Bible : “ The fashion of this world passeth away.” And 
again, “ What is your life? It is even a vapour, that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanishoth away.” From the same source, 
doubtless, sprung that fine passage in Prior’s Solomon : — 
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“ A llowcr that does with openiuj? dawn arise, 

And, nourishing tlie da\ , at evening dies ; 

A winged eastern blast, just skimming o’er 
The oeean’s brow, and sinking on the shore ; 

A fire, whose llamcs through crackling stubble fly ; 

A meteor, shooting from the summer sky ; 

A bowl, adowu the bending mountain rolled ; 

A bubble breaking — and a fable told ; 

A noontide shadow', and a midnight dream ; 

Arc embhuns which, with semblance apt, proclaim 
Our cart hi} course.’’ 

So also that of Fawkes : — 

“ If life a thousand }e.ns, or e’er so few', 

"Tis repetition all, and nothing new; 

A fair where thousands met*!, but luuiecan sta} ; 

An inn where travellers meet, and jjost awa}.” 

And how majostieally does Shakspoare make theflillen Wolsoy 
echo tlie scntiiueiit of the II(‘hrcw ])ro])Iiot, All flesh is grass, 
and the glory thereof as the flower of grass T’ A<*. 

“ Farewell ! a long farewell to all my orcalness ^ 

This is the state of man. To»da} he puts forth 
The lender lea\es of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 

The third da} comes a frost — a killing frosl ; 

And A\heii he fliiuhs (gon<l ea->} man ’) full surely 
Ilis greatness is a ripciiiny — nips his roof, 

And then he falls as I do.” 


Just so says the proplnd, The wind j)asseth over it, and it is 
gone.’’ 

The Bible is replete with images of the higliest sublimity — 
passages, many of whieh breathe also a most touehing ohxpience. 
Such are the song of Deborah and Barak in Judges ; the recep- 
tion given by the shades of Hades to the spirit of Babylon’s king, 
as presented in Isa. chap. xiv. already referred to. Suelialso is the 
triumphant song of tlic Israelites on viewing tlie destruction of 
Egypt’s martial hosts in the Bed Sea (Exodus, cliap. xv.) Such is 
the prayer of Jonah (Jonah, chap, ii.) ; and wdierc shall we find, in 
any writings, a passage fuller of grand imagery tlian the prayer of 
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the prophet Ilabakkuk, chap. iii. 3-1 6 ? Where are sublimity and 
beauty more richly combined than in the 104th Psalm, “ 0 Lord, 
my God, thou art very great 1 ” &;c. &c. Where can you find a 
more touching description of goodness worthy of the Deity than in 
Psalm ciii., “ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him V’ &c. &c. How beautiful and how ap- 
propriate, too, is the picture drawn by Moses (Dent xxxii. 9-14) 
of the care of Jehovah for his own covenant people : “ The Lord’s 
portion is his people ; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. He found 
him in a desert land, and in the waste howling wilderness ; he led 
him about, he instructed him, he kept him as the apple of his eye. 
As an eagle stirroth up her nest, fluttercth over her young, spread- 
eth abroad her wings, taketh them, bearcth them on her wings ; 
so the Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange god with 
him. He made him ride on the high places of the earth, tliat he 
might eat the increase of the fields ; and ho made him to suck 
honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock ! ” But I for- 
bear; the Bible is full of such imagery — gTand, striking, and affect- 
ing. Do you look for pathos ? What more pathetic than David’s 
lament over Jonathan and Saul slain in battle ? (2 Sam. i. 17-27) 
What more aflecting than the royal father’s heart-piercing lamen- 
tation over his fair-haired but rebellious son? ‘‘O my son, Absalom ! 
my son, my son, Absalom ! Would God I had died for thee, 0 Ab- 
salom, my son, my son ! ” 

Would you ponder deeply the treasured I’csults of wusdom — the 
dear-bought fruits of experience? You hfive, in tlie book of Pro- 
verbs, an exhaufetless storoliousc of w i'^^dom for the guidance of 
your conduct in all the diversified circunrstanccs of human life. 
The one short book of Proverbs contains more sound practical 
wisdom than can be gathered from all the boasted teachings of all 
the renowned philosophers of antiquity and of modern times com- 
bined. 

Now the Bible, thus tceining with wdsdoin and blazing with 
beauty of thought and splendour of imagery, has for ages been in 
the hands of men ; and these thrilling passages have been before 
their eyes and present to tlieir minds ; and they have mingled in 
the thoughts, and assisted to mould the conceptions, and to deter- 
mine the phraseology of our most masterly writers. 

Let the Bible and its influences, direct and indirect, be blotted 
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out of existence, and you at once extinguish the sun that illumines 
our literary heavens, and you impair the strength and mar the 
beauty of our vliolc literature. 

That book which, whenever possessed, has fostered the spirit of 
learning in all its varied departments^ — which has given birth to 
some of the profoundest works in existence written solely for its 
illustration — which has laid a broad foundation for the science of 
jurisprudence — has promoted (far as it has been known) general 
intelligence among the mass of the people — which has decidedly 
elevated the tone of morals, has imbued mankind with a gentler 
spirit, and has mitigated the horrors of war — that book which (be- 
sidoti doing all this) has furnished to our most admired writers 
topics of unrivalled grandeur and images of peculiar beauty, so 
that its annihilation would deface the largest and the fairest por- 
tion of our literature — that book may well awaken our admiration, 
insure our respect, and commend itself to our closest attention as 
the sun of true knowledge, the light and glory of our literature, «‘i 
prize in\alual)le to human society, a boon of priceless worth to every 
young man. 

And that book is the llil)le, Iieavcn’s best gift to man. It is 
the repository of noble thoughts, the originator of splendid 
imagery, the oracle of soundest Avisdom. It is a counsellor to the 
young — a solace to the aged It is the grand fe.r{~booh to the 
true student. It sparkles with brilliance, it blazes with beauty, 
and it breathes the spirit of liberty. Jt is (unphatically ajid pre- 
eminently 7 Tin BUOJv FOR I IIIJ i’LUrLE ! 

“ Most ’woiidioiis book ’ blight candle of the Lord I 
Star of (teiiiit} ’ the onl^ star 

ivhidi the l)aik of m.in could ii.uigate 
'Ihc st.i of HU , and gain the (oa‘'t of blip's 
Secure!} , — oiil} star nliithrose on Time, 

And on its daik and tioubkd billoi\« still, 

As geneiatioii diiftiinr siiiftl} b}, 

Succeeded gciu ration, lliicw a ia}r 
Of heaven’s own light, and to the hills of God— 

The c\ei lasting hills — pointed the sinner’s e}e. 

This book — tins glorious book — on ever} line 
IVIarkcd witli the seal of high diviuit} ; 

On evei} leaf bedewed with drops of love 
Divine — and with the eternal heraldry 
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And signature of God Almiglit} stampt 
From first to 1 — this ray of sacred light, 

This lamp, fiom ofi'tho cv<i lasting throne, 

Mercy took down, and, in the night jf time, 

Stood casting on the dark her gracious bow, 

And evermore beseeching men, with tears 

And earnest sighs, to read, believe, and IKe*” — Pollok, B, I. 
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